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NOTE. 


TEAVELS IN LONDON.i 

(i.) Travels in London, hy &pec, with an Illustration by 
the Author, appeared in Pmich, November 20, 1847. It was 
reprinted, without the illustration, in a supplementary volume 
of the Library edition of Thackeray’s Works (vol. xxiv. : Gontrihu- 
tions to Flinch; 1886). 

The Illustration is no’w rejninted for the first time. 

(ii.) The Curateh Walk, wdth two Illustrations by the Author 
{Funck, November 27, 1847) ; 

(iii.) A Walk ivith the Curate, with two Illustrations by the 
Author {Flinch, December 4, 1847) ; 

(iv.) A Dinner in the City, with five Illustration.s by the Author 
{Funch, December 11, 2-5, 1847); January 1, 1848; and 

(v.) A Mght’s Fleasure, with ten Illustrations by the Author 
(Funch, January 8, 15, 22, 29; February 12, 19, 1848), 
were reprinted, without the Illustrations, in Funch’ Prize 
Ahyvelists . . . Travels in London (New York, 1853); Mis- 
cellanies (vol. ii. : Sketches and Travels in London •, 1856); and 
in Miscelkmies (Boston; vol. iii.: 1869). They were reprinted 
with the Illustrations in the Library edition of Thackeray’s 
Works (vol. XV. : The Book of Snobs . . . Sketches and Travels 
in Jjondon ; 1869). 

(vi.) A Club in an Upi'oar, with two Illustrations by the 
Author, appeared in Punch, March 11, 1848. It was reprinted, 
without the Illustration.s, in Punch’s Prize Novelists . . . Travels 
in London (New York, 1853) ; and, with the Illustrations, in a 
supplementary volume of the Library edition of Thackeray’s 
Works (vol. xxiv. : Contributions to Puncih ; 1886). 

(vii.) A Fomidabout Ride, with an Illustration by the Author, 
appeared in Funch, March 25, 1848. It was reprinted, without 

^ An account of Thackeray’s connection with Punch i.s given in the Note 
in Volume X. of this edition : The Book of Snobs, etc. 
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the Illustration, in Miscellanies (Bo.ston ; vol. v. : 1870) ; and, 
with the Illustration, in a supplementary volume of the Li'lmary 
edition of Thackeray's Works (vol. xxiv. ; Contribidions to Fund/ ; 
1886). 

It has been stated that Frank Whitestock in The Cvrat/ 's Walk 
and A Walk v)ith the Curate was diwn from tlic Author's friend, 
the late Eev. W. H. Brookfield, father of Charles, the famous 
raconteur,- and author of the brilliantly clever play, A iro/z/au's 
Reason. 

(viii.) Waiting at the Station {Ftinch, March 9, 1 SbO) was 
reprinted in Fnnch Prize Novelists . . . Travels in London (New 
York, 1853) ; Miscellanies (vol. ii. : Sketches and T/'a/'ds in 
London ; 1856) ; in the Library edition of Thackeray’s Works 
(vol. X. ; The Book of Snohs and Travels ami Sketches in Lundoiu 
1869) ; and in Miscellanies (Boston ; vol. iii. : 1869). 


MR. BROWN'S LETTERS TO A YOUNG- MAN 
ABOUT TOWN. 

These papers, signed ‘ Browai the Eldei-,' a]»p('ar(>d in Punch, 
week by week, from March 24 until August 18, 1849. They 
were reprinted, without the Illustration.s, in Mr. Bro/m’s Ldtirs 
to a Young Alan Ahont Town (New York, 1853) ; and, undm- tlie 
title of Air. BrowWs Letters to his Neij/mv, in Miscellanies (vol. ii.: 
Sketches and Travels in London ; 1856) and Miscellanies (Boston ; 
vol. iii. : 1869). They were reprinted, under the latter title, witli 
the Illustrations, in the Library edition of Thackeray's Works 
(vol. XV. : The Book of Snohs^ and Sketches and Tra/rls in 
London; 1869). 


THE PROSER: 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES BY DR., SOLOMON PACIFICO. 

(i.) On a Lady in an Opera-Box^ with an Illustration l)y the 
Author {Punch, April 20, 1850) ; and 

(ii.) On the Pleasures of Being a Fogy, with an Ulus, rat ion 
by the Author {Punch, May 4, 1850) 

were reprinted, without the Illustration, h\ Mr. Br/neWs I.etters 
to a Young Man About Town, rvith The 1‘roscr, ctr. (Ne^e 
York, ISbS)', Miscellanies (vol. ii. : Sketches and Tz-a/'ds m. 
London; 1856); and in AIisceUani.es (Boston; vol. iii.: 1869)-, 
and, with the Illustration, in the Library edition of Tliaekeray's 
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Works (vol. XV. : The Booh of Snobs, and Travels and Sketches in 
London ; 1869). 

(iii.) On the Benefits of Being a Fogy, with an Illustration by 
the Author, appeared in Punch, May 18, 1850. It was reprinted, 
without the Illustration, in Mr. Brotm^s Letters to a Young Man 
About Town, with the Proser, etc. (New York, 1853), and in 
Miscellanies (a'oI. ii. : Sketches and Travels in London; 1856), 
and, with the Illustration, in the cheaper illustrated edition of 
Thackeray’s Works (vol. xiv. : The Book of Snobs, and Travels 
and Sketches in London; 1879). 

(iv.) On a Good-Looking Young Lady, with an Illustration by 
the Author [Punch, June 8, 1850), -was rejninted in the cheaper 
illustrated edition of Thackeray’s Works (vol. xiv. : The Book of 
Snobs ; and Sketches and Travels in London ; 1879). 

(v.) On an Interesting French Exile, with an Illustration by 
the Author (Punch, June 15, 1850) ; and 

(^d.) On an American Traveller, with an Illustration by the 
Author (Pufnch, June 29, 1850), 

■\ were reprinted, without the Illustrations, in a supplementary 
^ volume of the Library edition of Thackeray’s Works (vol. xxiv. : 
Contributions to Punch; 1886). 

The Illustrations are now reprinted for the first time. 

(vii.) On the Press and the Bar, with an Illustration by the 
Author, appeared in Punch, August 3, 1850. It was reprinted 
without the Illustration, under the title of The Anonymous in 
Personal Literature in Early and Late Papers by Mr. J. T. 
Fields (Boston, 1867) ; and, with the Illustration, under the 
original title, in the Cheaper Illustrated edition of Thackeray’s 
Works (vol. xiv. : The Book of Snobs, atul Sketches and Travels in 
London; 1879). 


PAPERS BY ‘THE FAT CONTRIBUTOR.’ 

‘ The Fat Contributor ’ and * The Stout Contributor ’ were 
tavourite pseudonyjns of Thackeray, generally used as a signature 
to Punch, papers describing the author’s journeying. Wanderings 
of Our Fat Contributor (Travelling Notes, Punch in the East, 
and An Eastern Adventure of the Fat Contributor) are printed in 
vol. X. of this edition : The Book of Snobs and other Contrib'u- 
iio/i.'i to Punch. The Love Songs by the Fat Contribidor are 
printed in vol. xviii. of this edition, Ballads, etc. The other 
'works which appeared over these signatures are included in this 
volume.' 
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(i.) Meditatums on Solitude. By Our Stoiit Contrthutor, 
an Illustration by the Author, appeared in Punch, Re[)iembfi’ i :i 
1S4.5. It was reprinted, without the Illustration, in M 
(Boston : Yol. iii. ; 1869). 

The Illustration is now for the first time reprinlfil, and tiir 
letterpress is now for the first time reprinted in England. 

(ii.) Beulah Spa. By Punch’s Commissioner, witli i\\M.) Illtis 
trations by the Author, appeared in P'wnch, September 27, 1845. 
The Illustrations were repiinted in Thackeran/’ s (Jonirilmtinns to 
Punch by Mr. F. S. Dickson {The Critic; New Vork, 189')). 

The paper is now for the first time rej)rinted. 

(iii.) Brighton. By PvMch’s Commissioner, with three Illus- 
trations by the Author {Pwich, October 11, 1845) ; and 

(iv.) A Brighton Night Entertainment. By Punch’s Commis- 
sioner, with four Illustrations by the Author {Punch, October 
18, 1845), 

were reprinted, without the Illustrations, in Punch’s Prize 
Novelists, The Fat Contrilmtor, etc. (New York, 1853) ; and, 
with the Illustrations, in a supplementary volume of the Library 
edition of Thackeray’s Works (vol. xxiv. : Contrihutions to Punch . 
1886). 

(v.) Meditations over Brighton. By Punch’s Commissioner, 
with an Illustration by the Author, appeared in Punrh, October 
25, 1845. It was reprinted, without the Illustration, in Mised 
lanies (Boston; vol. v., 1870); and, with the Illustration, in a, 
supplementary volume of the Library edition of Thackeray's M’ork'^ 
(vol. xxiii. : AliseeUaneous Essays, etc. : 1885). 

(vi.) Brighton in 1847. By the F. C., with three Illustrations 
by the Author, appeared in Ptmeh, October 23, 30, LS17. ll 
was reprinted, without the Illustrations, in Punch’s Pri:e Novelists. 
The Fat Contributor, etc. (New York, 1853) ; and, with the 
Illustrations, in a supplementary volume of the Lilu'ary edition of 
Thackeray’s Works (vol. xxiv. : Contrihutions to Punch ; 1886). 

MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PUNCH (1845-1850). 

Of the hundred and six articles that appear under this Imadiiig, 
eighty are now reprinted for the first time, as well {i,s tdcN'cn 
which are now for the first time included in an wlilion of 
Thackeray’s Works. 

These papers have been classified as (i.) G-eneral Subjecits, (ii.) 
Political Subjects, (iii.) Irish Aftairs, (iv.) Foreign AlVairs, and 
(v.) Miscellanea. 


NOTE 


XI 


The reader of the political papers will constantly be reminded 
that Thackeray was a Whig. It will be remembered that 
in 1836 he was Paris Correspondent of The Comtitutional 
\_(md Fuhlic Leclger\ a radical newspaper advocating the 
ballot, triennial parliaments, complete freedom of the press, and 
religious liberty and equality. Nineteen years later he was 
nominated as the Liberal candidate for the parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the city of Oxford, when Professor Neate was 
unseated for ‘ a twopennyworth of bribery which he never 
committed ’ ; and again Thackeray stood forward as the advocate 
of the ballot, triennial parliaments, and the Sunday opening of 
museums. It was probably the last item in the programme that 
turned the scale in favour of the election of Edward, afterwards 
Lord, Cardwell by 1085 to 1018 votes. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the wisdom of reprinting 
the papers in which reference is made to the Catholic question. 
It has been urged that the republication will do great damage 
to Thackeray’s reputation, and vdll give offence to the Eoraan 
Catholic community. To assume that Catholics will not ];)e able 
to make allowance for the manners of the day, and the Papal 
scare which gave rise to many of tliese effusions, of more tliaii 
half a century ago, is surely to pass a slight upc^n the intelligence 
of the followers of that religion. It is another matter with 
regard to Thackeray’s reputation. No doubt he wrote many of 
these papers in haste, but it must be borne in mind that there 
is no ground for the belief that the subject was treated on the 
spur of the moment. Punch went out of its way to side with 
those who resented the 'Pajjal Aggression,’ and it received its 
punishnient in the resignation of one of its most valued servants, 
Richard Doyle. Sir Francis Burnand has expressed a doubt 
whether any of the staff of Punch understood the question from 
Thackeray, who subsequently expressed his regret at his share in 
the attack against the High Church movement to ‘Professor’ 
Leigli, who, if anything, was a Swedenborgian, and obstinately 
illogical, even at that. There is no doubt that many of Thackeray’s 
articles contain errors of taste, tact, and, indeed, also of fact. It 
is interesting to see a great man’s weaknesses as well as his 
strengtli, and Thackeray was no whit more clear-sighted in many 
matters than the general run of his countrymen. He disliked 
and despised the Jews, and his writings and his letters prove that 
he had little faith in the Catholics ; while he never tired of 
making fun of the Prince Consort, and rarely lost an opportunity 
to attack the Young Ireland party. 

‘ Mr. Thackeray, a man of intellect and letters, had no sympathy 
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with other men of letters striving for intellectual freedom. ‘He 
had specified Thomas Davis, in Ids day, as a fitting successor for 
Marat, and he now ridiculed Davis’s friends in piquant prose and 
stinging verse, for the pusillanimity with which (as he predicted) 
they would shrink from turning their words into deeds,’ the late 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy wTote in Young Ireland. ‘ I have more 
than once mentioned Mr. Thackeray in this narrative as an 
acrimonious critic on Irish Nationality and Irish Nationalists. 
It is right to say that he came, in the end, to modify Ids opinion 
on the men, if not on their principles. When lie wrote oftensively 
of the young Irelanders, he knew none of them personally ; hut 
he subsequently made John Dillon’s acquaintance in New York 
and mine in London.’ L. M. 

The writer of this “Note” is responsible for the footnotes printed in 
square brackets. 
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TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Hh iifiid M]t]X)iiitcd me iu Saint James’s Park, under the Duke of 
York’s (Joliuiin, on Guy Fawkes’ day; and I found the venerable 
man at tlie hour and at the place assigned looking exceedingly 
sweet iipmi tlie gambols of some children, who were accompanied, 
by tlie way, Ijy ^ very comely young woman as a nurserymaid, 
lie left tlie little ones with a glance of kindnes.s, and, hooking his 
little arm into mine, my excellent and revered friend Mr. Punch 
and I ])a('cd the Mall for a while together. 

1 had jnatters of deep importance (in my mind, at least) to 
communicate to my revered patron and benefactor. The fact is, I 
have travelled as Mr. Punch’s Commissioner in various countries ; 
and ha,ving, like all persons of inquiring mind, from Ulysses down- 
wards, a, perpetual desire for locomotion, I went to propose to our 
beloved chid’ a new tour. I set before him eloquently the 
adva,ntages of a. trip to China : or, now that the fighting was over', 
a jeuriiey to Moxico I thought might be agreeable — or why not 
travel iu the United States, I asked, where Punch’s Commissioner 
would be sure of a welcome, and where the natives have such a 
taste for liuniuuroLis description 1 
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‘My dear Spec,’ said tlie sage, in reply to a long si'.oocli uj’ 
mine, ‘you are, judging from your appearance, five-and-ie.vcuty 
years old, and consequently arrived at the estate oJ' man. Yon 
have written for my publication a number of articles, winch, good, 
bad, aud indifferent as they are, make me suppose tlnit you have, 
some knowledge of the world. Have you lived so long in tliis (Uir 
country as not to know that Britons do not can; a, fig fur foreign 
affairs? Who takes any heed of the Spanisli marriages now?- -id' 
the Mexican wars? — of the row in Switzerland? Do you know 
whether a Vorort is a gentleman, or a legislalive body, or a 
village in the Canton of Uri? Do you know a man wlio reads tlie 
Spanish and Portuguese correspondence in the news])apers ? Sir, 
I grow sick at the sight of the name of Bomfin, mid sliuddcr at 
the idea of Costa Cabral!’ and he yawmed so portentously as he 
spoke, that I saw all my liopes of a tour were over. P^ecovered 
from that spasm, the Good aud Wise One continued, — ‘ You are 
fond of dabbling in the fine arts, Mr. Spec — now })ray, sir, tell 
me, wiiich department of the Exhibition is most popular?’ 

I unhesitatingly admitted that it was tlie portraits the British 
public most liked to wituess. Even when I exhibited my great 
picture of Heliogabalus, I owned that nobody 

‘Exactly — that nobody looked at it; whereas every one 
examines the portraits with interest, and you hear peojile exclaim, 

‘ Law, ma ! if it ain’t a portrait of Mrs. Jones, in a wliite satin and 
a tiara ; ’ or, ‘ Mercy me ! here’s Alderman Blogg in a thunder- 
storm,’ etc. etc. The British public like to see representations of 
what they have seen before. Do you mark me, Spisc ? In print 
as in art, sir, they like to recognise Alderman Blogg,’ He 
paused, for we had by this time mounted the Duke of York’s 
Steps, and, panting a little, pointed to the noble vista before us 
with his cane. We could see the street thronged with life ; the 
little children gathered round the column ; the omnibuses whirling 
past the Drummond light ; the carriages and flunkeys gatliered 
round Howell and James’s ; the image of Britannia presiding over 
the County Fire Office in the Quadrant, aud indeed over the scene 
in general. 

‘You want to travel?’ said he, wdiisking his bamboo. ‘Go 
and travel there, sir. Begin your journey this moment. I give 
you my commission. Travel in Loudon, and bring me an account 
of your tour. Describe me yonder beggar’s impudence, sir ; or 
yonder footman’s calves ; or my Lord Bishop’s cob and apron (my 
Lord Bishop, how do you do?). Describe anything — anybody. 
Consider your journey is begun from this moment ; and, left foot 
forwou-d — March!’ So speaking, my benefactor gave me a 
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playful push in the back, in the direction of Waterloo Place, and 
turned into the Athenaeum, in company -with my Lord Bishop of 
Bullocksmithy, whose cob Lad just pulled up at the door, and 1 
walked away alone into the immensity of London, which luy 
Great Master had bidden me to esplore. 

I staggered before the vastness of that prospect. Not naturally 
a modest man, yet I asked myself mentally, how am I to grapple 
with a subject so tremendous ? Every man and woman I met 
was invested with an awful character, and to be examined as a 
riddle to be read henceforth. The street-sweeper at tlie crossing 
gave me a leer and a wink and a patronising recpiest for a little 
trifle, which made me turn away from him and push rapidly 
forward. ‘How do I know, my boy,’ thought I inwardly, ‘but 
that in the course of my travels I may be called upon to examine 
you — to follow you home to your lodgings and back into your 
early years — to turn your existence inside out, and explain the 
mystery of your life 1 How am I to get the clue to that secret 1 ’ 
He luckily spun away towards Waterloo Place with a rapid 
flourish of his broom, to accost the Honourable Member for 
Muffborough, just arrived in town, and who gave the sweeper 
a gratuity of twopence; and I passed over the crossing to the 
United Service Club side. Admiral Boarder and Colonel Charger 
were seated in the second windoAv from the corner, reading the 
paper — the Admiral, bald-headed and jolly-faced, reading with his 
spectacles — the Colonel, in a rich, curly, dark-purple wig, holding 
the Standard as far off as possible from his eyes, and making 
believe to read witboirt glasses. Other persons were waiting at 
the gate. Mrs. General Outandthrust’s little carriage was at the 
door, waiting for the General, while the young ladies were on the 
back seat of the carriage, entertained by Major Slaslier, who had 
his hand on the button. I ran away as if guilty. ‘Slasher, 
Boarder, Charger, Cutandthrust, the young ladies, and their 
mother with the chestnut front — ^there is not one of you,’ thought 
I, ‘but may come under my hands professionally, and I must 
show up all your histories at the stern mandate of Mr. Punch.’ 

I rushed up that long and dreary passage which skirts the 
back of the Opera, and where the mysterious barbers and boot- 
shops are. The Frenchman who was walking up and down there, 
the very dummies in the hairdressers’ windows, seemed to look at 
me with a new and dreadful significance — a fast-looking little 
fellow in check trousers and glossy boots, who was sucking the 
end of bis stick and his cigar alternately, while bestriding a cigar- 
chest in Mr. Alvarez’s shop— Mr. A. himself, that stately and 
courteous merchant who oflers you an Havanna as if you were a 
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dear Spec,’ said the sago, in reply to a long speecli of 
mine, ‘you are, judging from your appearama-i, live,- and -twenty 
years old, and conseqirently arrived at the estate of man. You 
"have written for my publication a number of a,rtiidos, wliic.h, good, 
bad, and indifferent as they are, make mo sup]>oso tlint yon have 
some knowledge of the world. Have you lived .so long in thi.s onr 
country as not to know tljat Britons do not eare a, fig for foreign 
atiairs? Who takes any heed of the Spanish inarri.'igos now?-- of 
the jilexican wmrs? — of the row in Switzerland? .Do yon loiow 
whether a Vorort is a gentleman, or a leglslativt^ body, or a 
village in the Canton of Uri? Bo you know a man who roads the 
Spanish and Portuguese eorresi^oudeuce in the newspa,pers? Sir, 
I grow sick at the sight of the name of Bomlin, and shudder at 
the idea of Costa Cabral ! ’ and he yawned so portentously as he 
spoke, that I saw all my hopes of a tour were over, liceovered 
from that spasm, the Good and Wise One continued, — ‘You arc 
fond of dabbling in the fine arts, Mr, Spec — now pray, sir, toll 
me, which department of the Exhibition is most popular?’ 

I unhesitatingly admitted that it was the portraits the British 
public most IDced to witness. Even when I exliibited my great 
picture of Heliogabalus, I owned that nobody 

‘ Exactly — that nobody looked at it ; whereas every one 
examines the portraits with interest, and you hear people exclaim, 

‘ Law, ma ! if it ain’t a portrait of Mrs. Jones, in, a wliite satin and 
a tiara ; ’ or, ‘ Mercy me ! here’s Alderman Blogg in a thunder- 
storm,’ etc. etc. The British public like to see repre.sentations of 
what they have seen before. Bo you marie me. Spec ? In print 
as in art, sir, they like to recognise Alderman Blogg,’ lie 
paused, for we had by this time mounted the Buk(! of York’s 
Step.?, and, panting a little, pointed to the noble vista before us 
with his caue. We could see the street thronged with life ; the 
little children gathered round the column ; the omnibuses whirling 
past the Drummond light; the carriages and flunkeys gathered 
round Howell and James’s ; the image of Britannia presiding over 
the County Fire Office in the Quadrant, and indeed over the sc.euc 
in general. 

‘You wmut to travel?’ said he, whisking his bamboo. ‘Go 
and travel there, sir. Begin your journey tiii.s mmnent. I give 
you my commission. Travel in London, and bring me an aeeoimt 
of your tour. Describe me yonder beggar’s impudoiuic, sir ; or 
yonder footman’s calves ; or my Lord Bishop’s cob and a}n-on (my 
Lord Bishop, how do you do?). Describe anything — anybody. 
Consider your journey is begun from this moment ; and, loft foot 
forward — March!’ So speaking, rny benefactor gave me a 
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playful push in the back, in the direction of Waterloo Place, and 
turned into the Atheineum, in company with my Lord Bishop of 
Bullocksmithy, whose cob had just pulled up at the door, and I 
walked away alone into the immensity of London, which rny 
Great Master had bidden me to explore. 

I staggered before the vastness of that prospect. Not naturally 
a modest man, yet I asked myself mentally, how am I to grapple 
with a subject so tremendous? Every man and woman I met 
was invested with an awful character, and to be examined as a 
riddle to be read henceforth. The street-sweeper at the crossing 
gave me a leer and a wink and a patronising request for a little 
trifle, which made me turn away from him and push rapidly 
forward. ‘How do I know, my boy,’ thought I inwardly, ‘but 
that in the course of my travels I may be called upon to examine 
you — to follow you home to your lodgings and back into your 
early years — to turn your existence inside out, and explain the 
mystery of your life ? How am I to get the clue to that secret % ’ 
He luckily spun away towards Waterloo Place with a rapid 
flourish of his broom, to accost the Honourable Member for 
Muffborough, just arrived in town, and who gave the sweeper 
a gratuity of twopence; and I passed over the crossing to the 
United Service Club side. Admiral Boarder and Colonel Charger 
were seated in the second window from the corner, reading the 
paper — the Admiral, bald-headed and jolly-faced, reading with his 
spectacles — the Colonel, in a rich, curly, dark-purple wig, holding 
the Standard as far off as possible from his eyes, and making 
believe to read without glasses. Other persons were waiting at 
the gate. Mrs, General Gutandtbrust’s little carriage was at the 
door, waiting for the General, while the young ladies were on the 
back seat of the carriage, entertained by Major Slasher, who had 
his hand on the button, I ran away as if guilty. ‘Slasher, 
Boarder, Charger, Outandthmst, the young ladies, and their 
mother with the chestnut front — there is not one of yon,’ thought 
I, ‘ but may come under my hands professionally'^, and I must 
show up all your histories at the stern mandate of Mr. Punch.’ 

I rushed up that long and dreary passage which skirts the 
hack of the Opera, and where the mysterious barbers and boot- 
shops are. Tlie Frenchman who was walking up and down there, 
the very dummies in the hairdressers’ windows, seemed to look at 
me with a new and dreadful significance — a fast-looking little 
fellow in check trousers and glossy hoots, who wms sucking the 
end of Ids stick and his cigar alternately, while bestriding a cigar- 
chest in Mr. Alvarez’s shop— Mr. A. himself, that stately and 
courteous merchant who ofters you an Havanna as if you were a 
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G'l-aiiflee of the first class-— everybody, I say, struck nio with fright. 
‘Not one of these,’ says 1, ‘but next week you may ’do (lalled 
upon to copy him down;’ and I did not even look ai; tin; fust 
young man on tlie chest, further tlian to oliserve that a simUl 
carrot sprouted from his chin, and that he wore a shirt painted in 
scarlet ax'abescpies. 

I passed down Saint Allians Place, where the noble H.P. oflicers 
have lodgings, without ever peeping into any one of their parlours, 
and tlie Haymarkct, brilliant with gin-shops, brawling with cabmen, 
and thronged with lobsters. At the end towards tlio Quadrant, 
the poor dirty foreigners were sauntering about greasily; the 
hansoms were rattling ; the omnibuses cutting in and out ; my 
Lord Tomnoddy’s cab with the enormous white horse, was locked 
ill with Dr. Bullfrog’s purple brougham, and a cartful of window- 
frames and shop-fronts. Ikirt of the pavement of course was up, 
and pitch-caldrons reeking in the midst ; omnibus cads bawling out, 
‘Now then, stoopid!’ over all. ‘Am I to describe all these,’ I 
thought; ‘to unravel this writhing perplexity; to set sail into 
this boundless ocean of life? What docs my Master mean by 
setting me so cruel a task ; and how the deuce am I to travel in 
Loudon ? ’ I felt dazzled, amazed, and confounded, like stout 
Cortez, when with eagle’s eyes he stared at tlie Pacific in a wild 
surprise, silent upon a peak in What-d’ye-call-’em. And I wandered 
on and on. 

‘ Well met,’ said a man, accosting me. ‘ Wliat is tlie matter, 
Spec ? Is your banker broke ? ’ 

I looked down. It was little Frank Wliitestock, the Curate 
of Saint Timothy’s, treading gingerly over the mud. 

I explained to Frank my mission, and its tremendous nature, 
my modest fears as to my competency, my perplexity where to 
begin. 

The little fellow’s eyes twinkled roguishly. ‘ Mr. Punch: is 
right,’ said he, ‘ If you want to travel, my poor Sl’:i?tv you should 
not bo trusted very far beyond Islington. It is certain that you 
can describe a tea-kettle better than a pyramid.’ 

‘Tea-kettle, tea-kettle yourself,’ says I. ‘How to begin is the 
question.’ 

‘Begin?’ says be, ‘begin this instant. Come in ln'ro witli 
me;’ and be pulled at one of four bells at an old-fasliioncd dour 
by ivhich we were standing. Sp:ec. 
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J'X was the third out of the four bell- 
buttons at the door at which my 
friend the Curate pulled ; and the 
summons was answered after a brief 
interval. 

I must premise that the house 
before which we stopped was No. 
14 Sedan Buildings, leading out of 
Great Guelph Street, Dettingen 
Street, Oulloden Street, Minden 
Scpiare ; and Upper and Lower 
Caroline Row form part of the same 
quarter — a very queer and solemn 
quarter to walk in, I think, and 
one which always suggests Field- 
ing’s novels to me. I can fancy 
Captain Booth strutting out of 
the very door at which we were 
standing, in tarnished lace, with his 
hat cocked over his eye, and his 
hand on his hanger ; or Lady 
Bellaston’s chair and bearers coming swinging down Great Guelph 
Street, which we have just quitted to enter Sedan Buildings. 

Sedan Buildings is a little flagged square, ending abruptly Avith 
the huge Avails of Bluok’s Brewery. The houses, by many degrees 
smaller than the large decayed tenements in Great Guelph Street, 
are still not uncomfortable, although shabby. There are brass- 
plates on the doors, tAvo on some of them; or simple names, as 
‘ Lunt,’ ‘ Padgemork,’ etc. (as if no other statement about Lent 
and Padgemoke were necessary at all), under the bells. There are 
pictures of mangles before tAvo of the houses, and a gilt arm AvitK 
a hammer sticking out from one. I never saw a Goldbeater. 
What sort of a being is he that he ahvays sticks out his ensign in 
dark, mouldy, lonely, dreary, but somewhat respectable places ? 
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Wlmt powerful Mulciberiau fellows they must be, those', (lohlbeiiten-s, 
Avhacking caud thumping with huge mallets at the ])roeious juolals 
all day. " I wonder what is Goldbeaters’ skin ? and do they gvt 
impregnated with the metal? and are their great arms umh'r tlujir 
clean shirts on Sundays, all gilt and shining ? 

It is a quiet, kind, respectable place somehow, in spite of its 
shabbincss. Two pewter pints and a jolly liltle half-pint are hang- 
ing on the railings in perfect coulldence, basking in wliat little sun 
comes into the GVmrt. A group of small children a.re making an 
ornaraont of oyster-shells in one corner. Who has that hall-pi)it ? 
I.S it for one of those small ones, or for some delicate female recom- 
mended to take beer ? The window's in the Court, upon some of 
■which the sun glistens, are not cracked, ami pretty clean ; it is 
only the black and dreary look behind which gives them a poverty- 
stricken appearance. No curtains or blinds, A bird-cage and a very 
few pots of flowers here and there. This — with tlie exception of a 
milkman talking to a whity-brown woman, made up of bits of 
flauhel and strips of faded chintz and calico seemingly, and holding a 
long bundle which cried — this was all I saw in Sedan Buildings 
while we were waiting until tlie door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a porteress so small tliat 1! 
wonder how she ever could have reached up to tiie latcli. She bobbed 
a curtsey and smiled at the Curate, wdiose lace gleamed witli Itene- 
volence too, in reply to that salutation. 

‘Mother not at home?’ says Frank Whitmstock, patting the 
child on the head. 

‘Mother’s out charing, sir,’ replied the girl; ‘but please to 
walk up, sir.’ And she led the way up one and t^vo pair of staij’s 
to that apartment in the house wdiich is called the second-flour 
front — ill which was the abode of the charwoman. 

There were two young persons in the room, of the resitcetivo 
ages of eight and five, I should think. She of five years oi‘ agi^ 
wms hemming a duster, being perched on a chair at the table in tiic 
middle of the room. The elder, of eight, politidy wiped a chair 
wflth a, cloth for the accommodation of the good-natured Gurati', 
and came and stood between his knees, iminediatoly alongside ef 
his umbrella, which also reposed there, and which she by no means 
equalled in height, 

‘These children attend my school at St. Tiinotliy’s,’ Mr. 
W HiTKSTocK said, ‘ and Betsy keeps the house whilst her mol.lu'r is 
from home.’ 

Anything cleaner or neater than this hou.se it is impo.ssible to 
conceive. There was a big bed, which must have been the resting- 
place of the whole of this little family. There wore throe or ibur 
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religiinis prints on the walls ; besides two framed and glared, of 
PuiNUE ConTiRG and the Princess Charlotte. There were brass 
candlestitiks, and a lamb on the chimney-piece, and a cupboard in 
the corner, decorated with near half a dozen of plates, yelloiv bowls, 
and crockery. And on the table there were two or three bits of 
dry bread, and a jug with water, with which these three young 
people (it l:)eing then nearly three o’clock) were about to take their 
meal called tea. 

That little Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten years old, 
and has been a mother ever since the age of about five. I mean to 
say, that her own mother having to go out upon her charing opera- 
tions, Betsy assumes command of the room during her parent’s 
absence ; has nursed her sisters from babyhood up to the present 
time ; keeps order over them, and the house clean as you see it ; 
and goes out occasionally and transacts the ffuuily purchases of 
bread, moist sugar, and mother’s tea. They dine upon bread, tea 
and breakfast upon bread when they have it, or go to bed without 
a morsel. Their holiday is Sunday, which they spend at Church 
and Sunday-school. The younger childi'eu scarcely ever go out 
save on that day, but sit sometimes in the sun, wbicli comes in 
pretty pleasantly : sometimes blue in the cold, for they very seldom 
see a lire except to heat irons by, when mother has a job of linen to 
get up. Father was a journeyman bookbinder, who died four years 
ago, and is buried among thousands and thousands of the nameless 
dead who lie crowding the black churchyard of St. Timothy’s 
parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in Yiotorta, the 
youngest of these three children of the charwoman, and caused 
Betsy to fetch a book which lay at the window, and bade her read. 
It was a Missionary Register which the Curate opened haphazard, 
and this baby began to i*ead out in an exceedingly clear and resolute 
voice about— 

‘The island of Raritongo is the least frequented of all the 
Caribbean Archipelago. Wankyfungo is at four leagues S.E. by 
E.j and the peak of the crater of Shuagnahua is distinctly visible. 
The Irascible entered Raritongo Bay on the evening of Thursday 
29th, and the next day the Rev. Mr. Flethers, Mrs. Flethers, 
and their nine children, and Shangpooky, the native converted at 
Oacabawgo, landed and took up their residence at the house of 
Ratatatha, the Principal Chief, wdio entertained us with yams and 
a pig,’ etc. etc. etc. 

‘ Raritongo, Wankyfungo, Archipelago.’ I protest this little 
'woman rea,d otf each of these long words with an ease which per- 
fectly astonished me. M any a lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Heavies 
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Wliiit powerful Mulciberiaii fellows they must bo, tliose Goldboiiter.s, 
whacking and thumping with huge mallets at the precious metals 
all day. I woirder what is Goldbeaters’ skin ? and du tliey get 
impregnated with the metal? and are their great arms uiuh-T tlieir 
clean shirts on Sundays, all gilt and sluiiing ? 

It is a cpiiet, kind, respectable place, somehow, in spite of its 
shabbincss. Two pewter pints and a jolly little liulf-pint are, liaiig- 
ing on the railings in perfect contidence, basking in wliat little sun 
comes into tlie Court. A group of small children an; ma,king an 
ornament of oyster-shells in one corner. Who ha,s that ]ialf-j)int ? 
Is it for one of those .small ones, or for some didioate female recom- 
mended to take beer ? The windows in the Court, upon sonu; of 
which the sun glistens, are not cracked, and pretty chsan j it is 
only the black and dreary look behind wdiich gives them a ])overty- 
stricken appearance. No curtains or blinds. A bird-cage and a very 
few pots of flowers here and there. This — witli the exception of a 
milkman talking to a whity-browu woman, made up of bits of 
flannel and strips of faded chintz and calico seemingly, and holding a 
long bundle which cried — this wms all I saw in Sedan Building, s 
while we were waiting until the door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a i)urter(!HS so small that I 
wonder how she ever could have reached u}) to the latch. She bobbed 
a curtsey and smiled at the Curate, wdioso face gleanuid with bime- 
volence too, in reply to that salutation. 

‘Motlier not at home?’ says Fiiank Whitustock, jjatting the 
child on the head. 

‘ IVIother’s out charing, sir,’ replied the girl ; ‘ but please to 
walk up, sir.’ And she led the 'way up one and two pair of stairs 
to that apartment in the house which is called the second-floor 
front — in which was the abode of the charwoman. 

There were two young persons in the room, of the respc(;tive 
ages of eight and five, I should tliink. She of five years of !)ge. 
was hemming a duster, being perched on a chair at the table in the 
middle of the room. The elder, of eight, politely wijjcd a, chair 
with a cloth for the accommodation of the goo(l-niitur(;(l Curate, 
and came and stood between his knees, immf!diat(ily alongside of 
his umbrella, which also reposed there, and wliicli she by no means 
erpialled in height. 

‘These children attend ray school at St. Timothy’s,’ Mu. 
Whitkstock said, ‘ and Betsy keeps the house whilst her mother is 
from home.’ 

Anything cleaner or neater than this house it is impos.siblo to 
conceive. There was a big bed, which must have been the resting- 
]ilnce of the whole of this little family. There were three, or four 
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religious prints on the Avails ; besides two framed and glazed, of 
PraxoE CoBTrRG and the Princess Charlotte. There Avere brass 
oaudlestiiiks, and a lamb on the chimney-piece, and a cupboard in 
tlie corner, decorated Avith near half a dozen of plates, yellow bowls, 
and crockery. And on the table there were two or three bits of 
dry brea,(l, and a jug Avith water, with which these three young 
people (it l)eing then nearly three oAlock) Avere about to take tlieir 
meal called tea. 

That little Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten years old, 
and has been a mother ever since the age of about five. I mean to 
say, that her own mother having to go out upon her charing opera- 
tions, Betsy assumes command of the room during her parent’s 
absence; has nursed her sisters from babyhood up to the present 
time ; keeps order over them, and the house clean as you see it ; 
and goes out occasionally and transacts the family purchases of 
bread, moist sugar, and mother’s tea. They dine upon bread, tea 
and breakfast upon bread when they have it, or go to bed without 
a morsel. Their holiday is Sunday, which they spend at Church 
and Sunday-school. The younger children scarcely ever go out 
save oil that day, but sit sometimes in the sun, which comes in 
pretty pleasantly : sometimes blue in the cold, for they very seldom 
see a fire except to heat irons by, when mother has a job of linen to 
get up. Father Avas a journeyman bookbinder, Avho died four years 
ago, and is buried among thousands and thousands of the nameless 
dead who lie croAvding the black churchyard of St. Timotliy’s 
parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in Yiotoria, the 
youngest of these three children of the charwoman, and caused 
Betsy to fetch a book which lay at the windoAV, and bade her read. 
It was a Missionary Register w'hich the Curate opened haphazard, 
and this baby began to read out in an exceedingly clear and resolute 
voice a bout— 

‘The island of Raritongo is the least frequented of all the 
Caribbean Archipelago. Wankyfungo is at four leagues S.E. by 
E., and the peak of the crater of Shuagnahua is distinctly visible. 
The Irascible entered Raritongo Bay on the eA’-ening of Thursday 
29th, and the next day the Rev. Mr. Flethers, Mrs. Flethees, 
and their nine children, and Shangpooky, the native converted at 
Oaeahawgo, landed and took up their residence at the house of 
Ratatattja, the Priaciiial Chief, Avho entertained us A\dth yams and 
a pig,’ etc. etc. etc. 

‘ liaritongo, Wankyfungo, Archipelago.’ I protest this little 
Avomau read off each of these long words with an ease w'hich jjer- 
fectly astoiiislnxl me. Many a lieutenant inHEE Majesty’s Hbaa^'ies 
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would be puzzled udth words of half the length. AVhitestock, by wa.y 
of reward for her scholarship, gave her another pat on the head ; 
liaving received which present with a curtsey, she went and put 
the book back into tlie window, and clambering back into the 
chair, resumed the lieraming of tlie blue duster. 

I suppose it was tlie smallness of tliese people, as well as their 
singular, neat, and tidy behaviour, which interested me so. Here 
were three creatures not so high as the table, with all the labours, 
duties, and cares of life upon their little shoulders, working and 
doing their duty like the biggest of my readers ; regular, laborious, 
cheerful — content with small pittances, practising a hundred virtues 
of thrift and order, 

Elizabeth, at ten years of age, might walk out of this house and 
take the command of a small establishment. She can wash, get 
up linen, cook, make purchases, and buy bargains. If I were ten 
years old and three feet in height, I would marry her, and we 
would go and live in a cupboard, and share the little luilf-pint pot 
for dinner. ’Melia, eight years of age, though inferior in accom- 
plishments to her sister, is her etpial in size, and can wash, scrub, 
hem, go errands, put her hand to the dinner, and make herself 
generally useful. In a word, she is fit to 1)6 a little housemaid, 
and to make everything but the bods, which she camiot as yet 
reach up to. As for ViCTOiiiA’s qiudilications, they liavc been men- 
tioned before. I wonder wdicther tbc I’kinoess Amoe can read o:lf 
‘Earitougo,’ etc., as glibly as this surprising little animal. 

I asked the Curate’s permission to make these young ladies a 
present, and accordingly produced the sum of sixpence i;o be divided 
amongst the three. ‘ What will you do with it ? ’ I said, laying 
down the coin. 

They answered, all three at once, and in a little chorus, ‘ We’ll 
give it to mother.’ This verdict caused the disbursement of 
another sixpence, and it was explained to them that tlie sum was 
for their own private pleasures, and each was called upon to declare 
what she Avould purchase. 

Elizabeth says, ‘I v/ould like twopenn’orth of meat, if you 
please, sir.’ 

’Melia : ‘ Ha’porth of treacle, three-farthings’-worth of milk, 
and the s.ame of fresh bread.’ 

ViOToKiA, speaking very quick, and gasping in an agitated 
manner ; ‘ Ha’pny — aha — orange, and ha’pny — aha — appl'e, and 

ha’piiy — aha — treacle, and — and ’ here her imagination failed 

her. She did not know wliat to do with the rest of the money. 

At this ’Melia actually iuteiqiosed, ‘Suppose she and Victoria 
subscribed a farthing apiece out of their money, so tliat Betsy might 
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have a quarter of a pound of meat 1 ’ She added that her sister 
■wanted it, and that it would do her good. Upon my word, she 
made the proposals, and the calculations, in an instant, and all of her 
own accord. And before we left them, Betsy had put on the 
queerest little black shawl and bonnet, and had a mug and a basket 
ready to receive the purchases in question. 

Sedan Court has a particularly friendly look to me since 
that day. Peace be wdth you, O thrifty, kindly, simple, loving 
little maidens ! May their voyage in life prosper ! Think of the 
great journey before them, and the little cock-boat manned by 
babies, venturing over the great stormy ocean. Spec. 
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||Bm®«OLLOWING the steps of little 
Bktsy with hei- mug and bas- 
ket, as she goes pattering clown 
the street, we watch her into 
a grocer’s shop, where a start- 
ling placard with ‘ Down 
Again 1 ’ written on it, an- 
nounces that the Sugar 
y Market is still in a depressed 
condition, and where she no 
doubt negotiates the pur- 
chase of a certain cpiantity 
of molasses. A little fartluvr 
on, in Lawicldt Street, is 
Mr. Filgh’s fine silversmith’s 
shop, where a man may stand 
for a half-hour, and gaze with ravishment at the beautiful gilt cups 
and tankards, the stunning waistcoat-chains, the little white cushions 
laid out with delightful diamond pins, gold horse-shoes and splinter- 
bars, pearl owls, turquoise lizards ancl dragons, enamelled monkeys, 
and all sorts of agreeable monsters for your neckcloth. If I live 
to be a hundred, or if the girl of my heart were w'aiting for me at 
the corner of the street, I never could pass Mu. Fri, oil’s shop without 
having a couple of minutes’ good stare at tlio window. I like to 
fancy myself dressed Up in some of tlie jewellery. 'Seiio, you 
rogue,’ I say, ‘suppose you were to.get leave to wear three or four 
of those rings on yonr fingers; to stick that opal, round wliich 
twists a brilliant serpent with a ruby head, into your blue satin 
neekcloth ; and to sport that gold jack-chain on your waistcoat. 
You might walk in the Park with that black whalebrme prize 
riding-whip, which has a head of the size of a simft-box, surmounted 
with a silver jockey on a silver racehorse; and what a sensation 
you would create, if you took that large ram’s horn with the Gairn- 
gonu top out of your pocket, and offered a pinch of raiipee to the 
■ ■ ■ ■ . 12 
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company round!’ A little attorney’s clerk is staring in at the 
window, in whose mind very similar ideas are passing, 'What 
would he not give to wear that gold pin next Sunday in his blue 
hunting neckcloth? The ball of it is almost as big as those which 
are painted over the side door of Mu. Filch’s shop, which is down 
that passage which leads into Trotter’s Court. 

I have dined at a house where the silver dishes and covers 
came from Filoh’s, let out to their owner by Mu. Filch for the 
day, and in charge of the grave-looking man whom I mistook for 
the butler. Butlers and ladies’-maids innumerable have audiences 
of Mr. Filch in his back parlour. There are suits of jewels -which 
he and his. shop have known for a half-century past, so often have 
they been pawned to him, 'W hen we read in Cotirt Journal 
of Lady Fitzball’s headdress of lappets and superb diamonds, it 
is because the jewels get a day rule from Filch’s, and come back 
to his iron box as soon as the drawing-room is over. These jewels 
become historical among pawnbrokers. It was here that Lady 
Prigsby brouglit her diamonds one evening of last year, and desired 
hurriedly to raise two thousand pounds upon them, when Filch 
respectfully pointed out to her Ladyship, that she had pawned 
the stones already to his comrade, Mr. Tubal, of Charing Cross. 
And, taking his hat, and putting the case under his arm, he went 
with her Ladysliip to the hack-cab in which she had driven to 
Lawfeldt Street, entered the vehicle with her, and they drove in 
silence to the back entrance of her mausion in Monmouth Square, 
where Mu. Tubal’s young man was still seated in the hall, waiting 
until her Ladyship should be undressed. 

We walked round the splendid shining shop and down the 
passage, which would be dark but that the gas-lit door is always 
swinging to and fro, as the people who come to pawn go in and 
out. You may be sure there is a gin-shop handy to all pawn- 
brokers. 

A lean man in a dingy dress is walking lazily up and down 
the flags of Trotter’s Court. His ragged trousers trail in the slimy 
mud there. The doors of the pawnbroker’s, and of the gin-shop 
on the other side, are banging to and fro : a little girl comes out 
of the former, with a tattered old handkerchief, and goes up and 
gives something to the dingy man. It is ninepence, just raised 
on his waistcoat. The man bids the child to ‘cut away home,’ 
and when she is clear out of the court, he looks at us with a 
lurking scowl and walks into the gin-shop doors, which swing 
always opposite the pawnbroker’s shop. 

Why should he have sent the waistcoat wrapped in that ragged 
old cloth ? Why should he have sent the child into the pawn- 
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broker’s box, and not have gone himself? He did not cliooso to 
let her see him go into the gin-shop — why drive her in at the 
opposite door ? The child knows well enough wliither he is gone. 
She might as well have carried an old waistcoat in her lia,nd 
through the sti'eet as a ragged napkin. A sort of vanity, you 
drapes itself in that dirty rag; or is it a kind of thdianclied sliame, 
which does not like to go naked? The fancy can follow tlu! })oor 
girl up the black alley, up the black stairs, into tluj bare room, 
where mother and children are starving, while the la/y ragainutUn, 
the family bully, is gone into the gin-shop to ‘ try our colebra,ted 
Cream of the Valley,’ as the bill in red letters bids liiin. 

‘I waited in this court the other day,’ Whitestock said, ‘just 
like that man, while a friend of mine went in to take her Iiusband’s 
tools out of pawn — an honest man — a journeyman shoemaker, who 
lives hard by.’ And we went to call on the journeyman shoe- 
maker — Handle’s Buildings — two-pair back — over a blacking manu- 
factory. The blacking was made by one manufactor, who stood 
before a tub stirring up bis produce, a good deal of which— -and 
nothing else — was on tlie floor. We passed through this emporium, 
which abutted on a dank, steaming little court, and up the narrow 
stair to the two-pair back. 

The shoemaker was at work with his recovered tools, and his 
wife was making woman’s shoes (an inferior branch of tlie business) 
by him. A shrivelled child was lying on the bed in tlio corjier of 
the room. There was no bedstead, and indeed scarcely any furni- 
ture, save the little table on which lay his tools and shoes — a fair- 
haired, lank, handsome young man, M'ith a wife who may liave 
been pretty once, in better times, and before starvation imlled her 
down. She had but one thin gown ; it clung to ii frightfully 
emaciated little body. 

Their story was the old one. The man had becm in good work, 
aud had the fever. The clothes had been pawned, the furniture 
and bedstead had been sold, and they slept on the mattress ; tiie 
mattress went, and they slept on the floor; the tools went, and 
the end of all things seemed at hand, when the gracious, apparition 
of the Curate, with his umbrella, came and cheered those stricken- 
down poor folks. 

The journeyman shoemaker must have been astonislied at sneb 
a sight. He is not, or was not, a church-goer. He is a man of 
‘advanced’ oinnions; believing that priests are hypocrites, and 
that clergymen in general drive about in coaches-and-four, and cat 
a tithe-pig a day. This proud priest got Mil. Cnisj'i.N a bed to lie 
upon, and some soup to eat ; and (being the treasurer of certain 
good folks of his parish, whose charities he administers) as soon as 
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the man was strong enough to work, the Curate lent him money 
wherewith to redeem his tools, and which onr friend is paying back 
by instalments at this day. And any man who has seen these two 
honest men talking together, would have said the shoemaker was 
the haughtier of the two. 

We paid one more morning visit. This was with an order for 
work to a tailor of reduced cil'cumstances and enlarged family. He 
had been a master, and was now forced to take work by the job. 
He who had commanded many men, was now fallen down to the 
ranks again. His wife told ns all alaout his misfortunes. She is 
evidently very proud of them. ‘He failed for seven thousand 
pounds,’ the poor woman said, three or four times during the 
course of our visit. It gave her husband a sort of dignity to have 
been trusted for so much money. . 

The Curate must have heard that story many times, to which 
he now listened with great patience in the tailor’s house — a large, 
clean, dreary, faint-looking room, smelling of poverty. Two little 
stunted, yellow-headed children, with lean pale faces and large pro- 
truding eyes, were at the window staring with all their might at 
Guy Fawkes, who was passing in the street, and making a great 
clattering and shouting outside, while tlie luckless tailor’s wife was 
prating within about her husband’s bygone riches. I shall not in 
a hurry forget the picture. The emj)ty room in a dreary back- 
ground ; the tailor’s wife in brown, stalking up and down the 
planks, talking endlessly ; the solemn children staring out of the 
window as the sunshine fell on their faces, and honest Whitestock 
seated, listening, with the tails of his coat through the chair. 

His business over with the tailor, we start again. Feaistk White- 
stock trips through alley after alley, never getting any mud on his 
boots, somehow, and his white neckcloth making a wonderful shine 
in tliose shady places. He has all sorts of acquaintance, chiefly 
amongst the extreme youth, assembled at the doors or about the 
gutters. There was one small pei-son occupied in emptying one of 
these rivulets with an oyster-shell, for the purpo.se, apparently, of 
making an artificial lake in a hole hard by, whose solitary gravity 
and business struck me much, while the Curate was very deep 
in conversation with a small-coalman. A half-dozen of her com- 
rades were congregated round a scraper and on a grating hard by, 
playing with a mangy little puppy, the property of the Curate’s 
friend. 

I know it is wrong to give large sums of money away pro- 
miscuously, hut I could not help dropping a penny into the child’s 
oyster-shell, as she came forward holding it before her like a tray. 
At first her expression was one rather of -wonder than of pleasure 
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at this iHliux of capital, and was certainly quite wortli the sniall 
cliarge of one penny, at which it was purchased. 

For a moment she did not seem to know what steps to take : 
but, having communed in her own mind, she presently resolved to 
turn them towards a neighbouring apple-stall, in the direction of 
which she went without a single word of conijdiment ])assing b(3- 
tween us. Now, the children round the scrajier were witnesses 
to the transaction. ‘ He’s give her a penny,’ one reiufirkcd to 
another, with hopes miserably disappointed tlnit they might come 
in for a similar present. 

She walked on to the apple-stall meanwhile, holding her penny 
behind her. And what did the other little ones do? They put 
down the puppy as if it had been so much dross. And one after 
another they followed the penny-piece to the apple-stall. 


Spec. 
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‘T of a mere love of variety and contrast, I 
think we cannot do better, after leaving the 
wretched Whitbstock among his starviag 
parishioners, than transport ourselves to 
the City, wdiere we are invited to dine 

. — with the Worshipful Company of Bellows- 

~~V Menders, at their splendid Hall in 

Marrow-pudding Lane, 

Next to eating good dinners, a healthy man with a benevolent 
turn of mind must like, I think, to read about them. When I 
was a boy, I had by heart the Barmecides feast in the Arabian 
JViffhts ; and the culinary passages in Scott’s novels (in which 
works there is a deal of good eating) always w'ere ray favourites. 
The Homeric poems are full, as everybody know's, of roast and 
boiled ; and every year I look foi-wai’d with pleasure to the news- 
papers of the 10th of November, for the menu of the Lord Mayor’s 
feast, which is sure to appear in those journals. What student of 
history is there who does not remember the City dinner given to 
the Allied Sovereigns in 1814 1 It is good even now', and to read 
it ought to make a man hungiy, had he had five meals that day. 
In a "word, I had lohg, long yearned in my secret heart to be present 
at a City festiv.al. The last year’s papers had a bill of fare com- 
mencing W'ith ‘ four hundred tureens of turtle, each containing five 
pints i ’ and concluding with the pineapples and ices of the dessert. 
‘ Fancy tw'O thousand pints of turtle, my love,’ I have often said to 
M;rs. Spbc, ‘ in a vast silver tank, smoking fragrantly, with lovely 
green islands of calipash and calipee floating about— -why, my 
dear, if it had been invented in the time of Vitbllius he would 
have bathed in it ! ’ 

‘He would have been a nasty wretch,’ Mns. Spec said, who 
til inks that cold mutton is the most wholesome food of man. How- 
ever, when she heard what great company was to he present at 
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the dinner, the Ministers of State, the Foreign Ambassadors, 
some of the bench of Bishops, no doubt the Judges, and a great 
portion of the Nobility, she was pleased at the card which was 
sent to her husband, and made a neat tie to my white neckcloth 
before I set off on the festive journey. She warned me to be 
very cautious, and obstinately refused to allow me the Chubb 
door-key. 

The very card of invitation is a curiosity. It is almost as big 
as a tea-tray. It gives one ideas of a vast, enormous hospitality. 
Gog and Magog in liveiy might leave it at your door. If a man is 
to eat up to that card, Heaven help us, I thought ; the Doctor must 
be called in. Indeed, it was a Doctor who procured me the placard 
of invitation. Like all medical -men who have published a book 
upon diet, Pillkington is a great gourmand, and he made a 
great favour of procuring the ticket for me from his brother of the 
Stock Exchange, who is a Citizen and a Bellows-Mender in his 
corporate capacity. 

We drove in Pilleington’s brougham to the place of mangez- 
vous, through the streets of the town, in the broad daylight, dressed 
out in our white waistcoats and ties ; making a sensation upon all 
beholders by the premature sidendour of our uppcaranec. There is 
something grand in that hospitality of the citizens, who not only 
give you more to eat than otlier i)eople, hut wlio bfsgin earli(n’ tlian 
anybody else. Major Bangliw, Captain CANTUunuiiy, and a liost 
of the fashionables of my acquaintance, w'cre taking their morning’s 
ride in the Park as we drove through. You should have seen how 
they stared at us ! It gave me a pleasure to be able to remark 
mentally, ‘ Look on, gents ; wm too are sometimes invited to the 
tables of the great.’ 

We fell in with numbers of carriages as we wmro approaching 
Citywards, in which reclined gentlemen with wliite neckclotiis — 
grand equipages of foreign ambassadoi's, Avhose miiforms, and stars, 
and gold lace glistened within the carriages, while their servants 
Avith coloured cockades looked splendid Avithont, careered by the 
Doctor’s brongham-hor.se, AAdiich was a little fatigued with his pro- 
fessional journeys in the morning. General Sir Roger Bi.ui.'e, 
K.O.B., and Colonel Tucker, Avere stepping into a oab at theUniteil 
Service Club as AAm passed it. The veterans blazed in scarlet and 
gold lace. It seemed strange that men so famous, if they did not 
mount their chargers to go to dinner, should rule in any veliicle 
under a coach-aud-six ; and instead of having a triumphal car to 
conduct them to the City, should go thither in a rickety cab, driven 
by a ragged charioteer smoking a doodheen. In Cornhill we fell 
into a line, and formed a complete regiment of the aristocracy. 
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Crowds wore gathered round the steps of the old hall in Marrow- 
]judding Lane, and welcomed us nobility and gentry as we stepped 
out of our equipages at the door. The policemen could hardly 
restrain the ardour of these low fellows, and their sarcastic cheer’s 
were sometimes very unpleasant. There was one rascal who made 
an olrservation about the size of my white waistcoat, for wdiich I 
should have liked to sacrifice him on the spot ; but Pitxkixoton 
iiurried me, avS the policemen did our little brougham, to give place 
to a prodigious fine equipage which followed, with immense grey 
horses, immense footmen in powder, and driven by a grave coachman 
in an episcopal wig. 

A veteran officer in scarlet, with silver epaulets, and a profuse 
quantity of bullion and silver lace, descended from this carriage 
between the two footmen, and nearly upset by his curling 
sabre, which had twisted itself between his legs, which were 
cased in duck trousers very tight, except about the knees (where 
they bagged quite freely), and with rich long white straps. I 
thought he must be a great man by the oddness of his uniform. 

‘Who is the General?’ says I, as the old warrior, disentangling 
himself from his scimitar, entered the outer hall. ‘Is it the 
Marquess of Anglesea, or the Rajah op SaExAWak \ ’ 

I spoke in utter ignorance, as it appeared. ‘That ! Pooh !’ 
says PiLLKiNG TON ; ‘that is Mb. Champignon, M.P., ofWhitehall 
Gardens and Fungus Abbey, Citizen and Bellows-Mender, His 
uniform is that of a Colonel of the Diddlesex Militia.’ There was 
no end to similar mistakes on that day. A venerable man with a 
bine and gold uniform, and a large crimson sword-belt and brass- 
scabbarded sabre, passed presently, whom I mistook for a foreign 
ambassador at the least, whereas I found out that he wms only a 
Billingsgate Commissioner ; and a little fellow in a blue livery, . 
wdiich fitted him so badly that I thought he must be one of the 
hired waiters of the Company, who had been put into a coat that 
didn’t belong to him, turned out to be a real right honourable gent, 
who had been a minister once, 

I was conducted upstairs by my friend to the gorgeous drawing- 
room, where tlie company assembled, and wdiere there was a picture 
of George IV. I cannot make out what public companies can 
A'ant with a picture of George IV. A fellow with a gold chain, 
and ill a black suit, sucli as the lamented Mr. Cooper wears pre- 
paratory to execution in the last act of George Barmoelt^ bawled 
out our names as wm entered the apartment. ‘ If my Eliza could 
heai- that gentleman,’ thought I, ‘ roaring out the name of “ Mr. 
Spec ! ” in the presence of at least two hundred Earls, Prelates, 
Judges, and distinguished characters!’ It made little impression 
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upon them, however ; and I slunk into the embra,siu'e of u window, 
iuid watched the company. 

Every man who came into the room was, of course, ushered 
ill with a roar. ‘His Excellency the Minister of Topiuaiulio ! ’’ 
the usher yelled - and the Minister appeared, bowing, and in tights. 
‘Mm Hoggin! The Right Honouiuble tiik Eaul oe Eaiie- 
AciiES 1 Mr. Snog ! Mr. Braudlb ! Mu. Alderman Moodle ! 
Mr. Justice Bunker! Lieutenant-General Sir Roger 
Bluff ! Colonel Tucker ! Mr. Tims ! ’ wdth the same 
emphasis and mark of admiration for us all, as it were. The 



vVarden ol the Bellows-Menders came forward and made a in'ofusion 
of bows to the various distinguished guests as they arrived. He, 
too, was in a Court dress, with a sword and bag. 11 is lady must 
like so to behold him turning out in arms and ruffles, shaking 
hands with Ministers, and bowing over his wine-glass to their 
Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors. 

To be in a room with these great people gave me a thousand 
sensations of joy. Once, I am positive, the Secretary of the Tape, 
and Sealing-Wax Office looked at me, and turning round to a noble 
lord in a red ribbon, evidently asked, ‘Who is that?’ Oh, Eliea, 
Eliza ! How I wished you had been there ! — or if not there, in 
the ladies' gallery in the dining-hall, wdien the music began, and 
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Ma. Shadracii, Me. Misshech, and little Jack Oldboy (whom I 
recollect m the part of Count Alma-viva any time these forty 
years) sang ‘Non nobis, Domine.’ 

But I am advancing matters prematurely. We are not in the 
grand dining-hall as yet. The crowd grows thicker and thicker, 
so that you can’t see people bow as they enter any more. The 
usher in the gold chain roars out name after name : more ambas- 
sadors, more generals, more citizens, capitalists, bankers, among 
■ them Me. Ro'wdy, my banker, from whom I shrank guiltily from 
private financial reasons — and, last and greatest of all, ‘ The 
Eight Honourable the Loeh Mayor !’ 

That was a shock, such as I felt on landing at Calais for the 
first time; on first seeing an Eastern bazaar; on first catching a 
sight of Mrs. Spec; a new sensation, in a word. Till death, I 
sliall remember that surprise. I saw over the heads of the crowd, 
first a great sword borne up in the air : then a man in a fur cap 
of the shape of a flower-pot ; then I heard the voice shouting the 
august name — the crowd separated. A handsome man with a 
chain and gown stood before me. It was he. He ? What do I 
say^ It was his Lordship. I cared for nothing till dinner-time 
after that. Spec. 


II. 

HE glorious company of banqueteers 
were now pretty well all assembled ; 
and I, for my part, attracted by 
an irresistible fascination, pushed 
nearer and nearer my Lord 
Mayor, and surveyed him, as 
the Generals, Lords, Ambassadors, 
Judges, and other bigwigs rallied 
round him as their centre, and, 
being introduced to his Lordship 
and each other, made themselves 
the most solemn and graceful bows ; 
as if it had been the object of that 
General’s life to meet that Judge ; 
and as if that Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office, 
having achieved at length a presentation to the Lord Mayor, 
had gained the end of his existence, and might go home, singing 
a Mmc Dimittis. Don Gerohimo de Mulligan y Guayaba, 
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Minister of the Repiiblic of Topinambo (and originally de- 
sceuded from an illustrious Irish ancestor, who hewed out witli 
his pickaxe in the Topinambo mines the steps by which his 
fiimily have ascended to their present eminence), holding- his 
cocked hat with the yellow cockade close over his embroidered 
coat-tails, conversed with Aldekman Oodshead, tliat celebrated 
statesman, who was also in tights, with a sword and bag. 

Of all the articles of the splendid Court dress of our aristocracy, 
I think it is those little bags which I admire most. The dear crisp 
curly little black darlings ! They give a gentleman’s back an in- 
describable grace a/id air of chivalry. Tliey are at once manly, 
elegant, and useful (being made of sticking-plaster, which can be 
applied afterwards to heal many a wound of domestic life). They 
are something extra appended to men, to enable them to appear in 
the presence of royalty. How vastly the idea of a Court increases 
ill solemnity and grandeur when you think that a man cannot enter 
it without a tail ! 

These thoughts passed through my mind, and pleasingly 
diverted it from all sensations of hunger, while many friends 
around me were pulling out their watches, looking towards the 
great dining-room doors, rattling at the lock (the door gasped open 
once or twice, and the nose of a functionary on the other side 
peeiied in among us and entreated peace), and vowing it was 
scandalous, monstrous, shameful. If you ask an assembly of 
-Englishmen to a feast, and accident or the cook delays it, they 
show their gratitude in this way. Before tlie supper-rooms were 
thrown open at my friend Mks. Pekkins’s liall, I recollect Lcver- 
SAGB at the door, swearing and growling as if he had met with an 
injury. So I thought the Bellows-Menders’ guests seemed heaving 
into mutiny, when the great doors burst open in a flood of light, 
and we rushed, a black streaming crowd, into the gorgeous hall 
of banquet. 

Every man spra,ng for his place with breathless rapidity. We 
knew where those places were beforehand ; for a cunning map had 
been put into the hands of each of us by an oflicer of the Company, 
where every plate of this grand festival was numbered, and each 
gentleman’s place was ticketed off. My wife keeps my card still in 
her album; and my dear eldest boy (who has a fine genius and 
appetite) will gaze on it for half an hour at a time, whereas lie 
passes by the copies of verses and the flower-pieces with an entire 
indifference. 

The vast hall flames with gas, and is emblazoned all over with 
the arms of bygone Bellows-Menders, August portraits decorate 
the walls. The Duke op Kent in scarlet, with a crooked sabre, 
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stared mo firmly in the fixce during the whole entertainment. 
Duke oe CuMnEiiLAND, in a hussar uniform, was at my back, ; 
knew was looking down into my plate. The eyes of those c 
portraits follow you eveiy where. The Prince Eegent has 
mentioned before. He has his place of honour over the ( 
Bellows-Mender’s chair, and surveys the high table, glittering 
plate, epergnes, candles, hock-glasses, moulds of blanc-mange t 
over with flowers, gold statues holding up baskets of barley-sugai 
a thousand objects of art. Piles of immense gold cans and sa 


rose up in buffets behind this high table j towards which presently, 
and in a grand procession — the band in the gallery overhead blow- 
ing out the Bello ws-Menders’ march — a score of City tradesmen and 
their famous guests walked solemnly between our rows of tables. 

Grace was said, not by the professional devotees who sang 
‘Non nobis’ at the end of the meal, but by a chaplain somewhere 
in the room, and the turtle began. Armies of waiters came rushing 
in with tureens of this bi'oth of the City. 

There was a gentleman near us — a very lean old Bellows- 
Mendcr, indeed, who had three platefuls. His old hands trembled, 
and his plate quivered with excitement, as he asked again and 
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a^’fiin. That old man is not destined to eat mucli more of tlie 
green fat of this life. As he took it, he shook all over lilce the 
jelly in the dish opijosite to him. Ho gasped out a qiihik laugh 
ouce or twice to his neighbour, when his two or tliree old tusks 
showed, still standing up in those jaws wdiicdi had swallowed such, 
a deal of calipash. He winked at the waiters, knowing them fr-im 
former banquets. 

This banquet, which I am describing at Christmas, took place 
at the end of May. At that time the vegetables called jieas were 
exceedingly scarce, and cost six-and-twenty shillings a quart. 

‘There are two hundred quarts of peas,’ said the old fellow, 
winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh that was perfectly 
frightful. They were comsnmed wnth the fragrant ducks by thoso 
who were inclined ; or with the A'^euison, which noAV came in. 

That was a great sight. On a centre table in the Imll, on 
which already stood a cold Baron of Beef — a grotesque piece of 
meat — a dish as big as a dish in a pantomime, with a little Standard 
of England stuck into the top of it, as if it Avas round this Ave Avere 
to rally — on this centre table six men placed as many huge dishes 
under cover ; and at a given signal the master cook a,nd five assist- 
ants in white caps and jackets marched rapidly uj) to the dish- 
covers, Avhich being AvithdraAvn, discovered to our sight six haunches, 
on Avhich the six carvers, taking out six sharp knives from their 
girdles, began opeiviting. 

It was, I say, like something out of a Cotliic romaiuie, or a 
grotesque fairy pantomime. Feudal barons must liavo dined so 
five hundred years ago. One of those knives may have been the 
identical blade Avhich Walavouth plunged in Jack CJADJi’s ribs, 
and Avhich Avas afterwards caught up into the City Arms, Avberc it 
blazes, (Not that any man can seriously believe that Ja(,;k Caw-i 
was hurt by the dig of tlie jolly old Mayor in the red goAvn and 
chain, any more than that Pantaloon is singed by the great pukcu', 
Avhich is always forthcoming at the present season.) Here Ave 
AA-ere practising the noble custom of the good old time.s, imitating 
our glorious forefathers, rallying round our old institutions, like 
true Britons. These Ami'y flagons and plattcns were in the room 
before us, ten times as big as any Ave use or AA'aut nuAvadays. They 
served us a grace-cup as large as a plate-basket, and at the end 
they passed us a roscAvater dish, into Avhich PKires might liave 
dipped his napkin. Pepy.s? — AA^ hat do I say? IDcirAun 111., 
Occur-de-Lion, Guy op Wakavick, Goo and MAfuxn 1 d(n]’t 
kiioAv how antique the articles are. 

Conversation, rapid and befitting the place and occasion, Avent 
on all round. ‘Waiter, where’s the turtle-fins? ’— Cobble, gobble. 
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‘ Hioe Punch or M3" deary, sir ? ’ ‘ Smelts or salmon, Jowlee, in}" 

boyT ‘Always take cold beef after turtle.’ — Hobble, gobble. 
‘These 3"ear peas have no taste.’ Hobble, gobbleobble. ‘Jones, 
a glass of ’Ock with j'ou 1 Smith, jine us 1 Waiter, three ’Oeks. 
S. ! ]uiud your niaunors. There’s Mes. S. a-looking at you from 
the gallery.’ — Hobble-obbl-gobble-gob-gob-gob. A steam of meats, 
a Hare of caudles, a rushing to and fro of waiters, a ceaseless clink- 
ing of glass and steel, a dizzy mist of gluttony, out of which I see 
my old friend of the tui’tle-soup making terrific play among the 
peas, his knife darting down hi.s throat. 


It is all over. We can eat no more. We are full of Bacohtjs 
and flit venison. We lay down our weapons and rest. ‘ Wh}", in 
the name of goodness,’ sa3>'s I, turning round to Pillkington, who 

had behaved at dinner like a doctor ; ‘ why 1 ’ 

But a great rap, tap, tap proclaimed grace, after which the pro- 
fessional gentlemen sang out, ‘Non nobis,’ and then the dessert 
and the speeches began j about which we shall speak in the third 
course of our entertainment. Spec, 


III. 


N the hammer having ceased its tapping, 
Me. Chisel, the immortal toast-maker, who 
presided over the President, roared out to 
my three professional friends, ‘Non nobis ';’ ' 
and what is called ‘ the business of the 
evening’ commenced. 

First, the Warden of the Worshipful 
Society of the Bellows-Members proposed 
‘Hee Majesty’ in a reverential voice. 
We all stood up respectfully. Chisel yelling 
out to us to ‘ Charge our glasses.’ The 
ro3"al health having been imbibed, the pro- 
fessional gentlemen ejaculated a part of the National Anthem ; and 
I do not mean any disrespect to them personally, in mentioning that 
this eminently religious h3"mn was performed by Messrs. Shadeach 
and Mesheoh, two well-known melodists of the Hebrew persuasion. 
We clinked our glasses at the conclusion of the poem, making 
more dents upon the time-worn old board, where many a man 
present had clinked for Geoege III., clapped for George IV., 
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rapped for William IV., ami was rejoiced to bump the bottom of 
his glass as a token of reverence for our present Sovereign. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew iriclopliouists, I would in- 
sinuate no wrong thought. Gentlemen, no doubt, have the loyal 
emotions which exhibit themselves by clapping glasses on the 
tables. We do it at home. Let us make no doubt that the 
bellow.s-menders, tailors, authors, public characters, judges, alder- 
men, sheriffs, and what not, shout out a hejilth for the Sovereign 
every night at their banquets, and that their families fill round 
and drink the same toast from the bottles of half-guinea Burgumly. 

‘ His Royal Highness Peince Albeet, and Albeet Pkince 
OP Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family’ followed, Chisel 
yelling out the august titles, and all of us banging away with our 
glasses, as if we were seriously interested in drinking healths to this 
royal race : as if drinking healths could do anybody any good ; as 
if the imprecations of a company of bellows-menders, aldermen, 
magistrates, tailors, authors, tradesmen, ambassadors, who did not 
care a twopenny-piece for all the royal families in Europe, could 
somehow affect Heaven kindly towards their Royal Highnesses by 
their tijisy vows, under the pre.sidence of Mr. Chisel, 

The Queen Dowager’s health was next prayed for by us Bac- 
chanalians, I need not say with what fervency and efficacy. This 
prayer was no sooner put up by the Chairman, with Chisel as his 
Boanerge,s of a Clerk, than the elderly Hebrew gentlemen before 
mentioned began striking up a wild patriotic ditty about the ‘ Queen 
of the Isles, on whose sea-girt shores the briglit sun smiles, and 
the ocean roars : who.se cliffs never knew, since the bright sun 
rose, but a people true, who scorned all foes. Oh, a people true, 
who scorn all wiles, inhabit you, bright Queen of the Isles. Bright 
Quee — Bright Quee — ee — ee — ee — ee — en awf the Isles ! ’ or words 
to that effect, which Shade ach took up and warbled across bis glass 
to Meshech, which Meshech trolled away to his brother singer, 
until the ditty was ended, nobody understanding a word of what 
it meant ; not Oldboy — not the old or young Israelite minstrel liis 
companion — not we, who were clinking our glasses — not Chisel, 
who was urging us and the Chairman on — not the Ohainnau and 
the guests in embroidery — not the kind, exalted, and amiable lady 
whose health we were making believe to drink, certainly, and in 
order to render who,se name welcome to the Powers to whom we 
recommended her safety, we offered up, through the mouths of tliree 
siiigcrs, hired for the purpose, a perfectly insane and irrelevant .song. 

‘Why,’ says I to Pillkington, ‘the Chairman and the grand 
guests might just as well get up and dance round the table, or cut 
oft Chisel's head and pop it into a turtle-soup tureen, or go through 
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any other mad ceremony as the last. Which of us here cares for 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, any more than for a virtuous 
and eminent lady, whose goodness and private worth appear in ali 
her acts? What the deuce has that absurd song about the Queen 
of the Isles to do with Her Majesty, and how does it set us all 
stamping with our glasses on the mahogany 1 ’ Chisel bellowed 
out another toast — ‘ The Army j’ and we were silent in admiration, 
while Sir George Bluff, the greatest General present, rose to 
return thanks. 

Our end of the table was far removed from the thick of the 
afifair, and we only heard, as it were, the indistinct cannonading of 
the General, whose force had just advanced into action. We saw 
an old gentleman with white ivhiskers, and a flaring scarlet coat 
covered with stars and gilding, rise up with a frightened and 
desperate look, and declare that ‘ this was the proudest — a-hem — 
moment of his — a-hem — unworthy as he was — a-hem — as a member 
of the British — a-hem — who had fought under the illustrious Duke 
of — a-hem — his joy was to come among the Bellows-BIenders — 
a-hem — and inform the great merchants of the greatest City of 
the — hum — that a British — a-hem — was always ready to do his — 
hum. Napoleon — Salamanca — a-hem — had witnessed their — hum, 
haw — and should any other — hum — ho — casion which he deeply 
deprecated — haw — there were men now around him — a-haw — who, 
inspired by the Bellows-Menders’ Company and the City of London 
— a-hum — would do their duty as- — a-hum — a-haw— -a-hah.’ Im- 
mense cheers, yells, hurrays, roars, glass-smackings, and applause 
followed this harangue, at the end of which the three Israelites, 
encouraged by Chisel, began a military cantata — ‘ Oh, the sword 
and shield — On the battle-field — Are the joys that best we love, 
boys — Where the Grenadiers, with their pikes and spears, through 
the ranks of the foemen shove, boys — Where the bold hurray 
strikes dread dismay in ^he ranks of the dead and dyin’— and the 
baynet clanks in the Frenchmen’s ranks, as they fly from the 
British Lion.’ (I repeat, as before, that I quote from memory.) 

Then the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office rose to 
return thanks for the blessings which we begged upon the Ministry. 
He was, he said, but a humble — the humblest member of that 
body. The suffrages which that body had received from the nation 
were gratifying, but the most gratifying testimonial of all was the 
approval of the Bellows-Menders’ Company. {Imviense applause.) 
Yes, among the most enlightened of the mighty corporations of the 
City, the most enlightened was the Bellows-Menders. Yes, he 
might say, in consonance with their motto, and in defiance of illiber- 
ality, ‘Aftiavet veritas et dissipati sunt.’ (JSnormous applatise.) 
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Yes, the thanks and pride that were boiling with emotion in his 
bosom, trembled to find utterance at bis lip. Yes, the proudest 
moment of his life, the crown of his ambition, the meed of his early 
liopes and struggles and aspirations, was at that moment won in 
the approbation of the Eellows-Menders. Yes, his children should 
know tliat he too had attended at those great, those noble, those 
joyous, those ancient festivals, and that he too, the humble indi- 
vidual who from his heart pledged the assembled company in a 
bumper — that he too was a Bellows-Mender. 

SHADE.ujH, Mesueoh, and Oldboy at this began singing, I don’t 
know for what reason, a rustic madrigal, describing ‘ Oh, the joys 
of bonny May — ^bonny May — a-a-ay, when the birds sing on the 
spray,’ etc., which never, as I could see, had the least relation to 
that or any other ministry, but which were, nevertheless, applauded 
by all present. And then the Judges returned thanks ; and the 
Clergy returned thanks ; and the Foreign Ministers had an innings 
(all interspersed by my friends’ indefatigable melodies) ; and the 
distinguished foreigners present, especially Mr. Washington 
Jackson, were greeted, and that distinguished American rose 
amidst thunders of aiiplause. 

He explained liow Broadway and Cornhill were in fact the same. 
He showed how Washington was in fact an Englishman, and how 
Franklin would never have been an American but for his education 
as a printer in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. He declared that Milton was 
his cousin, Locke his ancestor, Kewton his dearest friend, Shake- 
speare his grandfather, or more or less — he vowed that he had 
wept tears of briny anguish on the pedestal of Charing Cross — 
kissed with honest fervour the clay of Ruunymede — that Ben 
J oNSON and Samuel — that Pope and Dryden, and Dr. Watts 
and Swift were the darlings of his hearth and home, as of ours, and 
in a speech of about five-and-thirty minutes explained to us a series 
of complimentary sensations very hard to repeat or to remember. 

But I observed that, during his oration, the gentlemen wlio 
report for the daily papers were occupied with their wine instead 
of their note-hooks — that the three singers of Israel yawned, and 
showed many signs of disquiet and inebriety, and that my old. 
friend, who had swallowed the three plates of turtle, was sound 
asleep, 

I'illkixgton and I quitted the banqueting-hall, and went into 
the tea-roorn, where gents were assembled still, drinking slops and 
eating buttered muffins, until the grease trickled down their faces. 
Then I resumed the query which I was just about to put, when 
grace was called and the last chapter ended. ‘And, gracious 
goodness ! ’ I said, ‘ what can be the meaning of a ceremony so 
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costly, so uncomfortable, so savoury, so unwliolcsoiue as this? 
Y’bo is called upon to pay two or three guineas for my dinner now, 
in this blessed year 1847 1 Who is it that ccm want muffins after 
such a banquet? Are there no poor? Is there no reason? Is 
this monstrous belly-worship to exist for ever V 

‘Spec,’ the Doctor said, ‘you had best come away. I make no 
doubt that you for one have had too much.’ And we went to his 
brougham. May nobody have such a headache on this happy New 
Year as befell the present writer on the morning after the Dinner 
in the City ! Spec. 


A NIGHT’S PLEASURE. 
I. 


AVING made a solemn engage- 
ment during the last Mid- 
summer holidays with my 
young friend AuausTus 
Jones, that we should go 
to a Christmas Pantomime 
together, and being accom- 
modated by the obliging 
proprietors of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre with a private 
box for last Tuesday, I 
invited not only liim but 
some other young friends 
to be present at the enter- 
tainment. The two Miss Twiggs, the charming daughters of the 
Rev. Mr. Twigg, our neighbour; Miss Minny Twigg, their 
youngest sister, eight years of age ; and their maternal aunt, Mrs. 
Captain Flather, as the Chaperon of the young ladies, were the 
four other partakers of this amusement with myself and Mr. Jones. 

It was agreed that the ladies, who live in Montpellier Square, 
P)rompton, should take up myself and Master Augustus at the 
Sarcophagus Club, which is on the way to the theatre, and where 
we two gentlemen dined on the day appointed. Cox’s most roomy 
fly, the mouldy green one, in which he insists on putting the roar- 
ing grey horse, was engaged for the happy evening. Only an 
intoxicated driver (as Cox’s man always is) could ever, I am sure, 
get that animal into a trot. But the utmost fury of the whip will 
not drive him into a dangerous pace; and besides, the ladies were 
protected by Tuomas, Mrs. Flather’s page, a young man with a 
gold band to his hat, and a large gilt knob on the top, who ensured 
the safety of the cargo, and really gave the vehicle the dignity of 
one’s own carriage. 
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The dinner-hour at the Sarcophagus being appointed for live 
o’clock, and a table secured in the strangers’ room, Master Jokes 
was good enough to arrive (under the guardianship of the Colonel’s 
footman) about half-au-hour before the appointed^ time, and the 
interval was by him partly passed in conversation* but chiefly in 
looking at a large silver watch which he possesses, and in hoping 
that we shouldn’t be late. 

I made every attempt to pacify and amuse my young guest, 
whose anxiety was not about the dinner but about the play. I 
tried him with a few questions about Greek and Mathematics— -a 
sort of talk, however, which I was obliged speedily to abandon, for 
I found he knew a great deal more upon these subjects than I did 
— (it is disgusting how preternaturally learned the boys of our day 
are, by the way). I engaged him to relate anecdotes about his 
schoolfellows and ushers, which he did, but still in a hurried, 
agitated, nervous manner — evidently thinking about that sole 
absorbing subject, the pantomime. 

A neat little dinner, served in Batffol’s best manner (our c/ief 
at the Sarcophagus knows when he has to deal with a con- 
noisseur, and would as soon serve me up his own ears as a rechauffe' 
dish), made scarcely any impression on young Jones. After a 
couple of spoonfuls, he pushed away the Palestine soup, and took 
out his large silver watch — he applied two or three times to the 
chronometer during the fish period— and it was not until I had 
him employed upon an omelette, full of apricot jam, that the 
young gentleman was decently tranquil. 

With the last mouthful of the omelette he began to fidget 
again j and it still wanted a quarter of an hour of six. Nuts, 
almonds and raisins, figs (the almost never-failing soother of youth), 
I hoped might keep him quiet, and laid before him all those 
delicacies. But he beat the devil’s tattoo with the nut-crackers, 
had out the watch time after time, declared that it stopped, and 
made such a ceaseless kicking on the legs of his chair, that there 
were moments Avhen I wished he was back in the parlour of Mns. 
Jones, his mamma. 

I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in making boys 
drunk — a horrid thought of this kind may perhaps have crossed 
my mind. ‘If I could get him to drink half-a-dozen glasses of 
that heavy Port, it might soothe him and make him sleep,’ I may 
have thought. But he would only take a couple of glasses of wine. 
He said he didn’t like more; that his father did not wish him to 
take more : and, abashed by his frank and honest demeanour, I would 
not press him, of course, a single moment further, and so was forced 
to take the bottle to myself, to soothe me instead of my young guest. 
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Hu was almost frantic at a quarter to seven, by which time the 
ladies had agreed to call for us, and for about five iniuutes was 
perfectly dajigerous. ‘We shall be late, I know wo shall ; 1 said 
we should ! I am sure it’s seven, past, and that th(3 box will be 
taken!’ and countless other exclamations of fear and impatience 
passed through his mind. At length Ave heard a ea.rria,ge stop, 
and a club-serA’-ant entering and directing himself towards our 
table. Young Jojstds did not AA^ait to hear him speak, but cried 
out — ‘Hooray, here they are!’ Hung his napkin over his head, 



dashed otf his chair, sprang at his hat like a kitten at a ball, and 
bounced out of the door, crying out, ‘Come along, Mn. SuegI’ 
Avhilst the individual addressed much more deliberately folloAvcid. 
‘ Happy Augustus ! ’ I mentally exclaimed. ‘ 0 thou brisk and 
bounding votary of pleasure! When the virile toga lias given 
place to the jacket and tnrned-doAvn collar, that Columbme, Avho 
Avill float before you a goddess to-night, Avill only Ik.; a third-rate 
dancing female, Avith rouge, and large feet. You Avill see the. ropes 
by Avhich the genii come doAvn, and the dirty, crum})led knees of 
the fairies— and you won’t be in such a hurry to leave a good bottle 
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of port', as now at tlie pleasant age of thirteen.’ — [By the way, boys 
are made .so abominably’' comfortable and odionsly’ hai')py ’5 uo\\'adiiys, 
that wlicn I look back to 1802, and my own youth, I get in a rage 
Avith the 'VA’hole race of boys, and feel inclined to flog them all 
round,] — Paying the bill, I say, and making these leisurely obser- 
vatioiivS, I passed nnder the hall of the Sarcophagus, where 
Tuo.ma.s, the page, touched the gold-knobbed hat re.spectfully to 
me, in a manner which I think must have rather surprised old 
CTiiJs’EHAL GEO'wi.Eii, wliD was unrolliiig himself of his mufletoes 
and wrapper.?,’ and i.ssucd into the street, Avhere Cox’s fly w.as 
in waiting: the Avindows up, and Avhitened with a .slight frost: 
the silhouettes of the dear being.? Avithin dimly visible against 
the chemist’s light opposite the Club ; and Master AErou.sTUs 
already kicking Ins heels on the box, by the side of the inebriated 
driver. 

I caused the youth to descend from that perch, and the door 
of the fly being opened, thrust him in. Mrs. Oaptaix Flatheu, 
of course, occupied the place of honour, — an uncommonly capacious 
woman, — and one of the young ladies made a retreat from the froiit 
seat, in order to leave it vacant for myself; hut I insisted on not 
incommoding Mrs. Captain F., and that the tAA’o darling children 
should sit beside her, while I occupied the place of back bodkin 
between the two Miss Taviggs. 

They were attired in Avhite, covered up Avith sliaAvl.?, with 
bouquets in their laps, and their hair dressed evidently for the 
occasion : Mbs. Blather in her red velvet, of course, Avith her large 
gilt state turban. 

She saw that Ave were squeezed on our side of the carriage, and 
made an offer to receive me on her,?. 

‘ Squeezed 1 I should think we ivere; hut 0 Emily, 0 Louisa, 
you mischievous little black-eyed creatures, Avho w-ould dislike being 
squeezed by you 1 I wished it was to 'Fork Ave were going, and 
not to Covent Garden. How SAviftly the moments passed. "VYe 
Avere at the playhouse in no time: and Augustus plunged instantly 
out of the fly over the shins of everybody. Spec. 
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E took possession of the pri- 
vate box assigned to ns : 
and Mks. Flather seated 
herself in the place of honour 
— each of the young ladies 
taking it by turns to occupy 
the other corner. Mis.s 
Minny and Master Jones 
occupied the middle places ; 
and it was pleasant to 
watch the young gentleman 
throughout the performance 
of the comedy — during 
which he was never quiet 
for two minutes — now 
shifting Ins chair, now swinging to and fro upon it, now digging 
his elbows into the capacious sides of Mrs. Oaptain Flather, now 
beating with his boots against tlie front of the box, or trampling 
upon the skirts of Mrs, Flather’.s satin garment. 

He occupied himself imceasingl 3 q too, in -working uj) and down 
Mrs. F.’s doubled-barrelled French opera-glaas — not a little to tlie 
detriment of that instrument and the -vn'atli of the owner ; indeed, 
I have no doubt, that had not Mrs. Flather reflected that Mrs. 
Colonel Jones gave some of the most elegant parties in London, 
to which she was very anxious to be invited, she would have boxed 
Master Augustus’s ears in the presence of the whole audience of 
Coveut Garden. 

One of the young ladies was, of course, obliged to remain in tin; 
back row with Mr. Spec. We could not see much of the play over 
Mrs. F.’s turban ; but I trust that we were not unhappy in onr 
retired position. 0 Miss Emily ! 0 Mass Louisa ! there is one wlio 
would be happy to sit for a week close by either of you, though it 
were on one of those abominable little private-box chairs, I know, 
for my part, that every time the box-keeporess pojiped in her head, 
and asked if we would take any refreshment, I thought the iiit(*r- 
ruptinn odious. 

Our young ladies, and their stout chape^.nnd aunt, had come 
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provided v.dth neat little bouquets of flowers, in which tliey evi- 
dently took a considerable pride, and which were laid, on their 
first entrance, on tlie ledge in front of our box. 

But, presently, on the opposste side of the house Mes. Outbush, 
of Poclvlington Gardens, appeared with her daughters, and bowed 
ill a patronising manner to tlie ladies of our party, with whom the 
UuTBUHH family has a slight acquaintance. 

Before ten minute.s, the bouquets of our party were whisked 
away from the ledge of the box. Mes. Flathee dropped hers to 
the ground, where Mastee Jones’s feet speedily finished it ; Miss 
Louisa Twigg let hers tall into her lap, and covered it with her 
pocket-handkerchief. Uneasy signals passed between her and her 
sister. I could not, at first, understand what event had occurred to 
make these ladies so unhappjy. 

At last the secret came out. The Mi.sses Outbush had 
bouquets like little haystacks before them. Our small nosegays, 
which liad quite satisfied the girls until now, had become odious in 
their little jealous eyes ; and the Cutbushe.s triumphed over them. 

I have joked the ladies subsequently on this adventure j but 
not one of them will acknowledge the charge against them. It 
was mere accident that made them drop the flowers — pure accident. 
They jealous of the Cutbushes — not they, indeed ! and, of course, 
each person on this head is welcome to his own opinion. 

blow different, meanwhile, was the behaviour of my young 
friend Mastee Jones, who is not us yet sophisticated by the world. 
He not only nodded to his father’s servant, who had taken a place 
in the pit, and was to escort his young master home, but be dis- 
covered a schoolfellow in the pit likewise. ‘ By Jove, there’s 
Smith ! ’ he cried out, as if the sight of Smith was the most 
extraordinary event in the world. He pointed out Smith to all of 
us. He never ceased nodding, winking, grinning, telegraphing, 
until he had succeeded in attracting the attention not only of 
Mastee Smith, but of the greater part of the house ; and when- 
ever anything in the play struck him as worthy of applause, he 
instantly made signals to Smith below, and shook his fist at him, 
as much as to say, ‘By Jove, old fellow?-, ain’t it good? I say, 
Smith, isn’t it prime, old hoy % ’ He actually made remarks on 
his fingers to Mastee Smith during the performance. 

I confess he was one of the best parts of the night’s entertain- 
ment to me. How Jones and Smith will talk about that play 
w'ben they meet after holidays ! And not only then -will they 
remember it, but all their lives long. Why do you remember that 
})lay you saw thirty years ago, and forget the one over which you 
yawned last w'oek? -Ah, my brave little boy, thought I, in my 
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lienrt; twenty years hence you will recollect this, aiul have for- 
gotten many a better thing. You will have been in love twice 
or thriffu by that time, and forgotten it ; you will have buried 
your wife and forgotten her; you will have had ever so many 
iriendsliips and forgotten them. You and Smith won’t (aire for 
each other, very probably ; but you’ll remember all the actors ami 
the plot of this piece we are seeing, 

I ijrotest I have forgotten it myself. In our back row wo 
could not see or bear much of the performance (and no great loss) 
— fitful bursts of elocution only occasionally reaching us, in whicli 
we could recognise the well-known nasal twang of the excellent 
Mit. Stupoe, who performed the part of the young hero ; or the 
ringing laughter of Mbs. Belmoeb, who had to giggle through 
the whole piece. 

It was one of Mpv. Boystee’s Comedies of English life. Eeank 
ISTighteake {Stti2X)7') and his friend, Bob Fitzoffley, appeared in 
the first scene, having a conversation with that impossible Valet of 
English Comedy, whom any gentleman would turn out of doors 
before he could get through half a length of the dialogue assigned. 
I caught only a glimpse of this act. Bon, like a foshionable young 
dog of the aristocracy (the character was played by BuLGiiJE, a 
meritorious man, but very stout, and nearly fifty years of age), 
was dressed in a rhubarb-coloured body-coat with brass buttons, a 
couple of under waistcoats, a blue satin stock with a paste brooch 
in it, and an eigliteenponny cane, which he never let out of his 
hand, and witli which he polled fun at everybody. Feank 
Nightkake, on the contrary, being at home, was attired in a very 
close-fitting chintz dressing-gown, lined with glazed red calico, and 
was seated before a large pewter teapot, at breakfast. And, as 
your true English Comedy is the representation of Katnro, I could 
not but think how like these figures on the stage, and the dialogue 
which they used, were to the appearance and tallv of English 
gentlemen of the present day. 

The diahjgue went on somewhat in the following fashion : — 

J^oh Fihofflay {enters loldsilmg). The top of the moiming to 
thee, FPvAxk ! What ! at breakfast already 1 At chocolate and 
the Post, like a dowager of sixty? Slang ! (/hi pn/res i/ie. 

sermmt loitli /vis ceme) What has come to thy master, thou Prince 
of Valets ! thou pattern of Slaveys ! thou swiftest of Arercui'i(^s ! 
Has the ITonoueable Feanck Highteake lost his heart, or his 
head, or his health ? 

Fran/c (laying down the paper). Bob, Bob, I liavc lost all 
three ! I have lost my health, Bob, with thee ami tliy like, over 
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the Jlurguntly at the Club ; I have lost my head, Bob, with think- 
ing how I .shall pay my debts j and I have lost my heui’t, Bun, 
oil, to such a creature ! 

Frank A Yexus, of course. 

Skmg. With the presence of Jujfo. 

Fob. And the modesty of MmETiv^\. 

Franh. And tlie coldness of Diana ! 

Boh. Pish ! What a .sigh is that about a woman ! Thou 
shalt be Endvmion, the nightrake of old : and comiucr this shy 
goddess. Hey, Slang ? 

Herewith Slang takes the lead of the conversation, and pro- 
pounds a plot for ruiming away -with the heiress ; and I could not 
help remarking how like the comedy was to life — how tlte gentle- 
men ahvays say ‘thou,’ and ‘pry thee,’ and ‘go to,’ and talk about 
heathen goddesses to each other ; how their servants are always 
their particular intimates ; how, when there is serious love-making 
between a gentleman and lady, a comic attachment invariably 
springs up between the valet and waiting-maid of each j how Lady 
Grace Gadabout, when she calls upon Eose Eingdove to pay a 
morning visit, appears in a Ioav .satin dres.s, With jewels in her 
hair ; how Saucebox, her attendant, wears diamond brooches, and 
rings on all her fingers : while Mrs. Tallyho, on the other hand, 
transacts all the business of life in a riding-liahit, and always 
points her jokes by a cut of the whip. 

This playfulness produced a roar all over the house, whenever 
it was repeated, and always made our little friends clap their 
hands and shout in chorus. 

Like that bon-vivant who envied the beggars staring into the 
cook-shop windows, and wished he could he hungry, I envied the 
hoys, and wished I could laugh, very much. In the last act, I 
remember — for it is now very nearly a week ago — everybody took 
refuge either in a secret door, or behind a screen or curtain, or 
under a table, or up a chimney ; and the house roared as each 
]ierson came out from his place of concealment. And the old 
fellow ill top-boots, joining the hands of the young couple 
(Fitzoefley, of course, pairing off with the widow), gave them liis 
blessing, and thirty thousand pounds. 

And ah, ye gods ! if I wished before that Comedies were like 
life, how I wished that life was like Comedies ! Whereon, the 
drop fell ; and Augustus, clapping to the opera-glass, jumped up, 
crying — ' liurray ! now for the Pantomime ! ’ Spec. 
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The composer of the Overture of the New Gi’aiul Oouhc Christmas 
Pantomime, Ilarleqitm mid the Fairy of the Spangled Fucket- 
handher chief or the Prime of the Enchanted Nose, arrayed in a 
brand-new Christmas suit, with his wristbands and collar turned 
elegantly over his cuffs and embroidered satin tie, takes a place at 
his desk, waves his stick, and away the Pantomime Overture 
begins. 

I pity a man who can’t appreciate a Pantomime Overture. 
Children do not like it : they say, ^ Hang it, I wish the Pantomime 
would begin : ’ hut for us it is always a pleasant moment of reflec- 
tion and enjoyment. It is not difficult music to understand, like 
that of your Mendelssohns and Beethovens, whose symphonies 
and sonatas Mrs. Spec states must be heard a score of times before 
you can comprehend them. But of the proper Pantomime-music I 
am a delighted connoisseur. Perhaps it is because you meet so 
many old friends in these compositions consorting together in the 
queerest manner, and occasioning numberless pleasant surprises. 
Hark ! there goes ‘ Old Dan Tucker ’ wandering into tlie ‘ Groves 
of Blarney ; ’ our friends the ‘ Scots wha liae wi’ W allace bled ’ 
march rapidly down ‘ Wapping Old Stairs,’ from which the ‘ Piglia 
del Reggimento’ comes bounding briskly, when she is met, em- 
braced, and carried off by ‘ Billy Taylor,’ that brisk young fellow. 

All this while you are thinking with a faint, sickly kind of 
hope, that perhaps the Pantomime may be a good one ; something 
like Harlequin ami the Golden Orange Tree, whicli you recollect 
in your youth ; something like Fortimio, that marvellous and 
delightful piece of buffoonery, which realised the most gorgeous 
visions of the absurd. You may be happy, perchance : a glim]>se 
of the old days may come back to you. Lives there the man witli 
soul so dead, the being ever so blase and travel- worn, who does not 
feel some shook and thrill still ‘I Just at that moment when the liell 
(the dear and familiar bell of your youth) begins to tinkle, and the 
curtain to rise, and you see the large shoes and ankles, the ilesh- 
coloured leggings, the crumpled knees, the gorgeous robes and masks 
finally, of the actors ranged on the stage to shout the opening 
chorus. 

All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a from a 
thousand children’s throats. Enjoyment is going to give place 
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to Hope. Desire is about to be realised. 0 you blind little 
brats ! Clap your bauds, and cram over the boxes, and open your 
eyes Avith happy Avonder ! Clap your liaiids iioaa". In three Aveeks 
more, the Doctoji >Savjsjitail expects tho return of Ijis 

young friends to Bugarcano House. 

King Ileal', Emperor of the Romans, having invited all the 
neighbouring Prince.s, Fairies, and EnchanteiAs to the feast at A\d.iich 
he celebrated the marriage of his only son, Prince Aqtdline, un- 
luckily gave the liver-Aviiig of tlie fowl which lie was carving to 
the Prince’s godmother, the Fairy Bandanna, Avliile lie put the 
gizzard-pinion on the plate of the Enchanter Gorgihns, King of the 
Maraschino Arountains, and father of the P-rwicm Pasolia, to Avhoin 
the Prince was affianced. 

Tiie outraged G'orgibus rose from table in a fury, smashed 
his plate of elucken over the head of King Beak’s Chamberlain, and 
AAUslied that Prince Agnidne’s nose might groAv on the instant as 
long as the sausage before him. 

It did so ; the screaming Princes.s rnsbod aAvay from her bride- 
groom, and iier father, breaking nlf tlie matcli Avitli the House of 
Beak, ordered his daughter to be carried iii bis sedan by the tAA'o 
giant-porters Gor and Gogsiay, to his castle in the Jimitier Forest, 
by tho side of the bitter Avaters of the Absintbine Lake, Avhitlier, 
after upsetting the marriage-tables, and tiooring King Beak in a 
single combat, he liimself repaired. 

The latter monarch could not beai- to see or even to hear his 
disfigured son. 

When the Prince A<juiline blew bis unfortunate and monstrous 
nose, the AvindoAv.s of his father’s palace broke ; the locks of the 
doors starteil ; the dishes and glasses of the King’s bancpiet jingled 
and smashed as they do on board a steamboat in a storm ; the 
liipior turned sour ; the Chancellor’s Avig started off his head, and 
the Prince’s royal father, disgusted Avith his sou’s appearance, 
drove him forth from his palace, and banished him the kingdom. 

Life Avas a burthen to him on account of that nose. He fled 
from a Avorld in Avliieh he Aims asliamed to shoAV it, and Avould have 
preferred a perfecd solitude,, but that ho AA'as obliged to engage one 
faithful attendant to give liim snuff (Ins only consolation) and to 
keep his odious nose in order. 

But as he Avas Avandering in a lonely forest, entangling his 
miserable trunk in the thickets, and causing the birds to fly scared 
from the branebes, and the lions, stags, and foxes to sneak aAvayiu 
terror as they licard tho tremendous booming Avliich issued from the 
fated Prince AvheneAmr he had occasion to use his p)ocket-handker- 
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cirief, tlie Fairy of the Bandanna Islands took pity on him, and, 
descending in her car drawji by cloves, gave him a ’kerchief which 



rendered him invisible whenever he placed it over liis monstrous 
proboscis. 



Having occasion to blow his nose (^whieh he was obliged to 
do pretty frequently, for he had taken cold while lying nut among 
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the rocks and morasses iii the rainy miserable nights, so that the 
peasants, when they heard him snoring fitftdly, thought that storms 
■v^'ere ala’oad) at the gates of a castle by which he was passing, the 
door burst open, a}Kl the Irish G-iant (afterwards Clown, indeed) 
came out, and wondering looked about, furious to see no one. 



The Prince entered into the castle, and whom should he find 
there but the Princess Bosolia, still plunged in despair. Her father 
snubbed her perpetually. ‘ I wish he would snub me ! ’ exclaimed 
the Prince, pointing to his own monstrous deformity. In spite of 
his misfortune, she still remembered her Prince. ‘Even with his 
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nose/ fche faithful Princess cried, ‘I love him more than all the 
world beside ! ’ 

At tliis declaration of unalterable fidelity, the Prince flung a-way 
his luuidkerchief, and knelt in rapture at the Princess’s feet. She 
was a little scared at first by the hideousness of the distorted being 
before her — but what will not woman’s faith overcome? Hiding 
her head on his shoulder (and so losing sight of his misfortune), 
she vowed to love him still (in those broken verses which only 
Princesses in Pantomimes deliver). 

At this instant King Gorgibus, the Giants, the King’s House- 
hold, with clubs and battleaxes, rushed in. Drawing his immense 
scimitar, and seizing the Prince by his too prominent feature, he 
was just on the point of sacrificing him, when — when, I need not 
say, the Fairy Bandanna (Miss Bendigo), in her amaranthine car 
drawn by Paphian doves, appeared and put a stop to the massacre. 
King Gorgihus became Pantaloon, the two Giants first and second 
Clowns, and the Prince and Princess (who had been, all the time 
of the Fairy’s speech, and actually ivhile under their father’s scimitar, 
unhooking their dresses) became the most elegant Harlecpiin and 
Golurabiiie that I have seen for many a long day. The nose flew 
up to the ceiling, the music began a jig, and the two Clowns, after 
saying ‘How are you?’ went and knocked down Pantaloon. 

Sr'EC. 
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IV. 

N the conclusion of tiie Panto- 
mime, the present memo- 
rialist had tile honour to 
conduct the ladies under 
his charge to the portico 
of the theatre, where the 
green fly was in waiting to 
receive them. The driver 
was not more inebriated 
than usual; the young page 
with the gold-knobbed hat 
was there to protect his 
mistresses; and thougli the 
chaperon of the party cer- 
tainly invited me to return 
with them to Brompton 
and there drink tea, the pro- 
posal was made in terms so 
faint, and the refreshment 
offered was so moderate, 
that I declined to journey six miles on a cold night in order to 
partake of such a meal. The waterman of the coach-stand, who 
had made himself conspicuous by bawling out for Mes. Flathee’s 
carriage, was importunate with me to give him sixpence for 
pushing the ladies into the vehicle. But it was my opinion that 
Mes. Flathee ought to settle that demand ; and as, while the 
fellow was urging it, she only pulled up the glass, bidding Oox’s 
man to drive on, I of course did not interfere. In vulgar and 
immoral language he indicated, as usual, bis discontent. I treated 
the fellow with playful, and, I hope, gentlemanlike satire. 

Mastee J ones, who would not leave the box in the theatre until 
the people came to shroud it with brown-hollands (by the way, to 
be the last person in a theatre — to put out the last light— and then 
to find one’s way out of the vast, black, lonely place, must require a 
very courageous heart) — Master Jones, I say, had previously taken 
leave of us, putting his arm under that of his flither’s footman, who 
had been in the pit, and who conducted him to Enssell Square. I 
heard Aug usTUS proposing to have oysters as they went home, 
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tl)ou<;-]i he had twice in the conrse of the perfonuance made excair- 
sions to tlie cake-room of the theatre, where ho had jiartalaiii of 
orange-s, macaroons, apples, and ginger-beer. 

As the altercation between myself and the linkimin was going 
mi, young Geigg (brother of Grigg of the Life-Ginmls, him.sell’ read- 
ing for tlie Bar) came up, and hooking his arm into mine, desiii'd 
the man to leave off ‘chaffing’ me; asked him if iie would take 
a bill at three months for the money ; told him if he would call at 
the Horns Tavern, Kennington, next Tuesday week, he would 
liutl sixpence there, done up for him in a brown paper parcel ; and 
quite routed my opponent. ‘I knowhow, Mk. Geigg,’ said he ; 
‘you’re a gentleman, you are and so retired, leaving the victory 
with me. 

Young Me. Geigg is one of those young bucks about town, who 
goes every night of Ms life to two theatres, to the Casino, to 
Weippebt’s balls, to the Caffi de I’Haymarket, to Bob Sloggee’s, 
the boxing-house, to the Harmonic Meetings at the Kidney Cellars, 
and other places of fashionable resort. He knows everybody at 
these haunts of pleasure ; takes boxes for the actors’ benefits ; has 
the word from headquarters about the venue of the tight between 
Putney Sambo and the Tutbury Pet ; gets up little dinners at their 
public-houses ; shoots pigeons, fights cocks, plays fives, has a boat 
on the river, and a room at Rummer’s in OoiKluit Street, besides 
his chambers at the Temple, where his parents, Sir John and Lady 
Grigg, of Portman Square, and Grigsby Hall, Yorksliire, believe 
that he is assiduously occupied in studying the Law. ‘ Tom applies 
too much,’ her ladyship says. ‘ His father was oblig(3d to remove 
him from Cambridge on account of a brain fever brought oii by 
hard reading, and in consequence of the jealousy of some of the 
collegian.? ; otherwise, I am told, he must have been Senior 
Wrangler, and seated first of the Tripod.’ 

‘I’m going to begin the evening,’ said this ingenuous young 
fellow; ‘I’ve only been at the Lowther Arcade, W]oii’ 1 ’ER'J'’s hop, 
and the billiard-rooms. I just toddled in for hnlf an hour to see 
Brooke in Othello, and looked in for a few minutes beliind the 
scenes at the Adelphi. Wffiat shall be the next resort of pleasure, 
Spec, my elderly juvenile ? Shall it be the Sherry-Cobbler-Stall, 
or the Cave of Harmony? There’s some prime glee-singing 
there.’ 

‘What! is the old Cave of Harmony still extant?’ I asked. 
‘I have not been there these twenty year.?.’ And mornoiy oarried 
me back to the days when Lightsides, of Corpus, myself, and little 
Oaks, the Johnian, came up to town in a chaise-and-fuur, at the long 
vacation at the end of our freshman’s year, ordered turtle and 
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venison for dinner at the Bedford, blubbered over ‘Black-eyed 
.Susan’ at the play, and then finished the evening at that very 
Harmonic Cave, where the fiunous English Improvisatore .sang with 
such prodigious talent that we asked him down to stay with us in 
tire country, Spuugin, and Hawker, the fellow-commoner of our 
College, I remember me, were at the Cave too, and BAunoLPH, of 
Brazenose. Lord, lord, what a battle and struggle and wear and 
tear of life there has been since then ! Hawker levanted, and 
.Spurgik is dead these ten years ; little Oaks is a whiskered Captain 
of Heavy Dragoons, wdio cut down no end of Sikhs at Sobraoii ; 
Lightsides a Tractarian parson, who turns his head and looks 
finother way when we meet ; and your humble servant — well, never 
mind. But in my spirit I saw them — all those blooming and 
jovial yonng boys — and Lightsides, with a cigar in bis face, and a 
bang-np white coat, coA’-ered with niothei'- of- pearl clieese-plates, 
bellowing out for ‘ First and Second Turn-out,’ as our yellow post- 
chaise came rattling up to the Inn door at Ware, 

‘And so the Cave of Harmony is open,’ I said, looking at 
little Grigg with a sad and tender interest, and feeling that I was 
about a hundred years old. 

‘ / believe you my heno-aw-oy!^ said be, adoirting the tone of 
an exceedingly refined and popular actor, whose choral and comic 
powers render him a general favourite. 

‘ Does Bivins keep it ? ’ I asked, in a voice of profound melan- 
choly. 

‘ Hoh ! What a flat you are ! You miglit as well ask if Mrs. 
SiDDONS acted Lady Macbeth to-night, and if Queen Anne’s dead 
or not, I tell you what. Spec, my boy — you’re getting a regular 
old flat — fogy, sir, a positive old fogy. How the deuce do you 
pretend to be a man about town, and not know that Bivins has 
left the Cavern % Law bless you ! Come in and see : I know the 
landlord' — I’ll introduce you to him.’ 

This wa,s an ofier which no man could resist ; and so Grigg and 
I went through the Piazza, and down the steps of that well- 
remembered place of conviviality. Grigg knew everybody ; wagged 
his head in at the bar, and called for two glasses of his particular 
mixture; nodded to the singers; winked at one friend — put his 
little stick against his nose as a token of recognition to anotlier; 
and calling the waiter by his Christian name, poked him playfully 
with the end of his cane, and asked him whether he, Grigg, should 
liave a lobster kidney, or a mashed oyster and scolloped ’taters, or 
a poached rabbit, for supper? 

The room was full of young rakisb-loOking lads, with a dubious 
sprinkling of us middle-aged youth, and stalwart red-faced fellows 
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from tlie eoinitry, with whisky noggins iicfore them, and bout upon 
seeing life. A grand piano had been introdueed into the ajimi- 
inenb which did not exist in the old days : otherwise, all was as of 
yore — smoke rising from scores of human chimneys, waiters bustling 
about with cigars and liquors in the intervals of the melody— and 
the President of the meeting (Bivins no more) encouraging gents 
to give their orders. 

Just as the music was about to begin, I loolo'd o[)posite me, 
and there, by Heavens ! sat Bae,dolph, of Brazenosc;, only a litt](i 
more purple, and a few shades more dingy than ho used to look 
twenty years ago. Spec. 



OOK at that old Greek in the 
cloak and fur collar opposite,’ 
said my friend Mr. Grigg. 
That chap is here every night. 
Theycall him Lord Paeintosii. 
He has five glasses of wliisky- 
and - water every night — 
seventeen hundred and 
twenty-five goes of alcohol in 
a year ; we totted it up one 
night at the bar. James 
the waiter is now taking 
number three to him. He 
don’t count the -wine he has 
had at dinner.’ Indeed, 
James the waiter, knowing 
the gentleman’s peculiarities, 
as soon as he saw Me. Bar- 
dolph’s glass nearly empty, 
brought him another noggin and a jug boiling water without a 
word. 

Memory carried me instantaneously back to tlio days of my 
youth. I had the honour of being at school wdth Baudglimi before 
he went to Brazenose ; the under hoys used to loolc up a,t him from 
afar oft' as at a godlike being. He was one of the head hoys of 
the school : a prodigious dandy in pigeon-hole trousers, ornamented 
with what they called ‘tucks’ in front. He wore a ring, leaving 
the little finger, on which he wore the jewel, out of his pocket, in 
which he carried the rest of his hand. He had whiskers even 
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feet high. Wlien he shouted out ‘ Under boy ! ’ we small ones 
trembled aud came to him. I recollect lie called me once from a 
hundred yards off, and I came up in a tremor. He pointed to the 
ground. 

‘ Pick up my hockey-stick,’ he said, pointing towards it witli 
the hand with the ring on. He had dropped tlie stick. He was 
too great, wise, aud good, to stoop to pick it up himself. 

He got the silver medal for Latin Sapphics, in the year Pogeam 
was gold medallist. When he went up to Oxford, the Head-Blaster, 
the Rev. J. Plibbee, complimented him in a valedictory .speech, 
made him a j^reseut of books, and prophesied that he would do 
great things at the University. He had got a scholarship, and won 
a prize-poem, which the Doctor read out to the sixth form with 
great emotion. It was on ‘The Recollections of Childhood,’ and 
the last lines were — 

Qualia prospiciens catiilus ferit aethera risu, 

Ipsaqne trans Inna* cornua vacca salit. 

I thought of these things rapidly, gazing on the individual before 
me. The brilliant young fellow of 1815 (by the bye it was the 
Waterloo year, by which some people may remember it better ; 
but at school we spoke of years as ‘Pogeam’s year,’ ‘Tokely’s 
year,’ etc.) — there, I say, sat before me the dashing young buck 
of 1816, a fat, muzzy, red-faced old man, in a battered hat, absorb- 
ing whisky-ancl-water, and half listening to the singing. 

A wild, long-haired professional gentleman with a fluty voice, 
and with his shirt-collar turned down, began to sing as follows : — 


WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN. 

When tlie moonlight’s on the mountain 
And the gloom is on the glen, 

At the cross beside the fonutain 
Thei’e is one will meet thee then. 

At the cross beside tbe fountain ; 

l^es, the cross beside the fountain, 

There is one Avill meet thee then ! 

{Down goe» half of Afii. Babdolph’s Wo, 3 Whiskg (hiring this 
rifrain.'] 

I have braved, since first we met, love, 

Many a danger in my course ; 

But I never can forget, love, 

That dear fountain, that old cross, 
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■\Vliere, her inantle slirouded o’er her — 

For the winds were chilly then — 

First I met niy Leonora, 

When the gloom was on the glen. 

Yes I met my, etc. 

[Another rnilp, and almost total dimppearamce of Whisky-go, 



Many a clime I’ve I'anged since then, love 
JMany a land I’ve wandered o’er ; 
lint a valley like that glen, love, 

Half so dear I never sor ! 

Ne’er saw maiden fairer, coyer, 

Than wei-t thou, my true love, when 
In the gloaming first I saw yer. 

In the gloaming of the glen ! 

BARnoLPH, who had not shown the least symptoms of emotion 
as the geutlomau -with the fluty voice performed this delectable 
composition, began to whack, whack, whack on the mahogany with 
his pewter measure at the conclusion of the song, wishing, perliaps, 
to show that the noggin was empty j in which manner James, the 
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waiter, interpreted the signal, for he brought Mu. Bardoli’h another 
supply of liquor. 

The song, words, and music, composed and dedicated to Ch aiiles 
Bivins, Esquiri:, by Frederic Snaps, and ornamented with a 
picture of a young lady, Avith large eyes and short petticoats, 
leaning at a stone cross by a fountain, was noAv handed about the 
room by a waiter, and any gentleman Avas at liberty to purchase it 
for half-a-croAvn. The man did not offer the song to Baedolph ; 
he was too old a hand. 

After a pause, the president of the musical gents cried out for 
silence, again, and then stated to the company that Me. Hoff would 
sing ‘The Bed Flag,’ Avliich announcement Avas received by the 
Society Avith immense applause, and Me. Hoff, a gentleman whom 
I remember to have seen exceedingly unwell on board a Gravesend 
steamer, began the following terrific ballad ; — 


THE RED FLAG. 

Where the quivering lightning Hings 
His arrows from out the clouds, 

And the howling tempest sings, 

And wdiistles among the .shrouds, 

'Tis pleasant, ’tts pleas, in t to ride 
Along the foaming brine — 

Wilt be the Rover’s bride ? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine i 
Hiirrali ! 

For the bonny, bonny brine. 

Amidst the storm and rack, 

Yon shall sec our galley pass, 

As a serpent, lithe, and black, 

Glides through the waving grass ; 

As the vulture, .swdft and dark, 

Down on the ring-dove flies, 

Y on shall .see the Rover’s bark 
Swoop down iqion his prize. 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny xnize. 

Over her sides W’o dash, 

We gallop across her deck — 

Ha ! there's a gha,stly gash 

On the nierehant-captain’s neck 1 
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■\Vell sliotj v.’ell shot, old Nkd ! 

Well struck, well strack, black James ! 

Our arms are red, and our foes are dead, 

And we leave a ship in flames ! 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny flames ! 

Frantic shouts of applause and encore hailed the atr(rcious senti- 
ments conveyed by Mr. Hoff in this ballad, from everybody cx(;c])t 
Bardolph, who sat muzzy and unmoved, and urdy vvinkeil to t,he 
waiter to bring him some more whisk 3 ^ Spec. 


VL 

When the piratical ballad of Mr. Hoff was concluded, a simple 
and quiet-looking young gentleman performed a comic song, in a 
way which, I must confess, inspired me with the utmost melancholy. 
Seated at the table along witli the other professional gents, this 
young fellow was in no wise to be distinguished from any other 
young man of fasliioii : he has a thin, handsome, and rather sad 
countenance ; and appears to be a i)erfectly sober mid meritorious 
young man. But suddenly (and I daresay eveiy night of his life) 
he pulls a little flexible, grey countryman’s hat out of his pocket, 
and the moment he has put it on, his face assumes iin expression of 
unutterable vacuity and folly, his eyes goggle round savage, and 
his mouth stretches almost to his ears, and he begins to sing a 
rustic song. 

The battle-song and the sentimental ballad already published 
are, I trust, sufficiently foolish, and fliir specimens of the (3lass of 
poetry to which they belong ; but the folly of the comic country 
song was so great and matchless, that I am not going to compete 
for a moment with the author, or to venture to attempt anything 
like his style of composition. It was something about a man going 
a-coorting Molly, and ‘feaytlier,’ and ‘kyows,’ and ‘peegs,’ and 
other rnstie produce. The idiotic verse was interspersed with spoken 
passages, of corres])onding imbecility. For the time during wlnJdi 
Mr. Grinsby performed this piece, he C(msented to nbm'gnti^ 
altogether his claim to be considered as a reasonable being : uttendy 
to debase himself, in order to make the compjuiy laugh ; and to 
forget the rank, dignity, and privileges of a nnui. 

His song made me so profoundly wretched that litth; Gihoo, 
remarking rny dcpres.sioii, declared I was as slow as a Parlia- 
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inentiiry traiii. I was glad they didn’t have the song over agai]i. 
Wlten it was done, Mr. GiimsBY put his little grey liat in his 
pocket, the maniacal grin subsided from his features, and he sat dowm 
with his naturally sad and rather handsome young countenance. 

n Geinsby, thinks I, what a number of people and things in 
this w-orld do you represent ! Though we weary listening to you, 
we may moralise over you; though you sing a foolish, witless song, 
you poor, young, melancholy jester, there is some good in it that 
may he liad for the seeking. Perhaps that lad has a family at 
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home dependent on his grinning : I may entertain a reasonable hope 
that he has despair in his heart ; a complete notion of the folly of 
the business iu which he is engaged ; a contempt for the fools 
laughing and guftawing round about at his miserable jokes ; and a 
perfect weariness of mind at their original dulness and continued 
repetition. Wliat a sinking of spirit must come over that young 
man, quiet in his chamber or family, orderly and sensible like other 
mortals, -when tlie thought of tom-fool hour comes across him, and 
that at a certain time that night, whatever may be his health, or 
distastt.', or mood of mind or body, there he must be, at a table at 
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tlie Cave of Harmony, uttering insane ballads, with an idiotic 
grin on his face, and hat on his head. 

To suppose that Geinsby has any personal pleasure in that song 
would be to have too low an opinion of human nal-uro : to imagiiui 
that the applauses of the niultiturle of the frequenters of the Gave 
tickled in's vanity, or ar(^ bestowed upon Jiiin deservedly — woidd be, 
I say, to think too hardly of liim. Loolc at liini. He sits tliere 
quite a (piict, orderly young fellow, Mark witli wdiat an alistraided, 
sad air he joins in the chorus of Me. Wnai-k’s second song, ‘The 
hldnnrot’s bells o’er the Bosphorus toll,’ and having applauded his 
comrade at the end of the song (as I have remarked these poor 
gentlemen always do), moodily resumes tlie stump of his cigar. 

‘ I wonder, my dear GriC 4G, how many men there are in the City 
who follow a similar profession to Geinsby’s ? What a number of 
poor rogues, wits in their circle, or bilious, or in debt, or henpecked, 
or otherwise miserable in their private circumstances, come 
grinning out to dinner of a night, and laugh and crack, and let 
off their good stories like yonder professional funny fellow. Why, 
I once went into the room of that famous dinner-party 
conversationalist and wit, HojtsuLrcv Collaed ; and wlulst he was 
in his dressing-room arranging his wig, just looke.d over the books on 
the table before his sofa. There were Bueton’s Anotouuj for the 
quotations, three of wliich ho let off that very night ; SpEXiU'fs 
Literary Anecdotes, of which lie fortuitou.sly introduced a cou]>le in 
the course of the evening ; Bakbe’.s Chronicle ; the last new Novel, 
and a book of Metaphysics, (;vcry one of Avhieh I hciird liim quote, 
besides four stories out of his commonplace book, at which I took 
a peep under the pillow. He was like GniNairv.’ Who isn’t like 
Geinsby in life 1 thought T to myself, exan\ining that young 
fellow. 

‘ Wlieu Bawlbe goes down to the Honso of Commons from a 
meeting with his creditors, and, having been a bankrupt a month 
liefore, becomes a patriot all of a sudden, and p(.)ur3 yoii out an 
intensely interesting speech upon the West Indies, or the Window 
Tax, he is no better than that poor gin-and-watcr practitioiuu' 
yonder, and pciforms in his Cave, as Geiksby in his under the 
Piazza. 

‘ Wlieu Serjeant Blubbaci fires into a witness, or performs a 
jocular or a pathetic speech to a jury, in what is ho better than 
Geinsby, except in so far as the amount of gain goes ?- -iliini jioor 
Geinsby rapping at the table and cutting professional joki's, at 
half-a-pint-ot-whisky fee ? 

‘Wlien Tightrope, Ike celebrated literary gonitis, sits down fu 
write and laugh — with the children very likely ill at home — with 
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a strong personal desire to write a tragedy or a sermon, with his 
wife scolding him, his head racking with pain, his mother-iu-law 
making a noise at his ear and telling him that he is a heartless 
and aijanduned ruffian, his tailor in the passage, vowing that h(^ 
will not quit that place until his little bill is settled — wlicn, I 
say, TiiiHTROPE writes off, under the most miserable private circum- 
stances, a brilliant funny article, in how much is he morally 
superior to my friend GrinsbyI When Loiiu Colchicuw stands 
bowing and smiling before his sovereign, with gout in his toes 
and grief in his heart; when parsons in the pulpit — ^^when editors 
at their desks— forget their natural griefs, pleasures, opinions, to 
go through the business of life, the masquerade of existence, in 
what are they better than Geinsby yonder, who has similarly to 
perform his buffooning V 

As I was contimung in this moral aiid inte.vrogatory mood — no 
doubt boring poor little Geig( 5, who came to the Cave for pleasure, 
and not for philosophical discourse — Me. Baedolph opposite caught 
a sight of the present writer through the fumes of the cigars, and 
came across to our table, holding his fourth glass of toddy in his 
hand. He held out the other to me : it rvas hot, and gouty, and 
not particularly clean. 

‘ Deuced queer place this, hey ? ’ said he, pretending to survey 
it with the air of a stranger. ‘ I come here every now and then, 
on my way home to Lincoln’s Inn — from — from parties at the 
other end of the town. It is frequented by a parcel of queer 
people — low shop-boys and attorneys’ clerks; but hang it, sir, 
they know a gentleman when they see one, and not one of those 
fellows woidd dare to speak to me — no, not one of ’em, by Jove— 
if I didn’t address him first, by Jove-! I don’t suppose there’s 
a man in this room could construe a page in the commonest Greek 
book, Spec. You heard that donkey singing about “ Leonoeae ” 
and “before her”? How Flibbee would have given it to us for 
such rhymes, hey ? A parcel of ignoramuses ! but hang it, sir, 
they do know a gentleman !’ And here he winked at me with a 
vinous bloodshot eye, as much as to intimate that he was infinitely 
superior to every person in the room, 

How this Baedolph, having had the ill-luck to get a fellowship, 
and subsequently a small private fortune, has done nothing since 
the year 1820 bixt get drunk and read Greek. He despises every 
mau who does not know that language (so that you and I, my 
dear sir, come in lor a fair share of his contempt). He can still 
put a slang song into Greek Iambics, or turn a police report into 
tile language of Tacitus or Heeodotus ; but it is difficult to say 
what accomplishment beyond this the boozy old mortal possesses. 
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He spends nearly a third part of his life and income at his dinner, 
or on his whisky at a tavern ; more than another third poi-tiou is 
spent in bed. It is past noon before he gets up to breakfast, and 
to spell over HVie Times, which business of the day Inn'iig completed, 
it is time for him to dress and take his walk to the (hub to dinner. 
He scorns a man who puts his h’s in the wrong' place, and spits at 
a human being- who has not had a University education. And yet 
I am sure that bustling waiter pushing about witli a bumiK'r of 
cigars; that tallow-faced young comic singer ; yonder harmless 
and hapi^y Snobs, enjoying the conviviality of ihe evening (a,nd all 
the songs are quite modest now, not like the ribald old ditties 
which they used to sing in former days), — are more useful, more 
honourable, and more worthy men than that whiskyfied old scholar 
who looks down upon them and their like. 

He said he would have a sixth glass if we wotild stop : but we 
didn’t ; and he took his sixth glass without us. My melancholy 
young friend had begun another comic song, and I could bear it 
no more. The market carts were rattling into Covent Garden ; 
and the illuminated clock marked all sorts of small hours as we 
concluded this night’s pleasure. Spec. 
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appearance of a London 
Oiiib at a time of great ex- 
citement is well worthy the 
remark of a traveller in this 
city. The Jlegatheriiim has 
been in a monstrous state of 
frenzy during the past days. 
What a queer book it would 
be w’hich should chronicle all 
the stories which liave been 
told, or all the opinions which 
iuave been uttered there. 

As a Revolution brings 
out into light of day, and into 
the streets of the convulsed 
capital, swarms of people wdio 
are invisible but in such times 
of agitation, and retreat into their obscurity as soon as the earth- 
quake is over, so you may remark in Clubs, that the stirring of 
any great news brings forth the most wonderful and hitherto 
unheard-of members, of wdiose faces not the habitues, not even 
the hall-porters, have any knowledge. The excitement over, they 
vanish, and are seen no more until the next turmoil calls them 
forth. 

During the past week onr beloved Megatherium has been as 
crowded as they say Hee Majesty’s Palace of Pimlico at present 
is, where distressed foreigners, fugitives, and other Cobuegs are 
crowded two or three in a room ; and where it has been reported 
during the whole of the past week that Louis Philippe himself, 
ill disguise, was quartered in the famous garden pavilion, and 
plates of dinner sent out to him from Hee Majesty’s table. I had 
the story from Bowyee of the Megatherium, who had seen and 
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rerjoguised the ex-king as he was looking into the ])alace garden 
from a house in Grosvenor Place opposite. We liave had other 
wonderful stories too, whereof it is our present purpose to say a 
word or two. 

Tlie Uluh, in fact, has been in a state of periuct uproar, to the 
disgust of tlie eolfee-room habitues, of the quiet library arm-chair 
occupiers, and of the newspaper-room students, who could not get 
their accustomed broad-sheets. Old IJoctok Pokey (who is in the 
habit of secreting newspapers about his person, and going off to 
peruse them in recondite corners of the building) has been wander- 
ing about, in vain endeavouring to seize hold of a few. They say 
that a Morning Chronicle was actually pulled from under his arm 
during the last week’s excitement. The rush for second editiozis 
and evening papers is terrific. Members pounce on the news-boys 
and rob thorn. Decorum is overcome. 

All the decencies of society are forgotten during this excitement. 
Men speak to each other -without being introduced. I saw a man 
in ill-made trousers and with strong red whiskers and a strong 
northern accent, go up to Colonel the Honoukable Otto Dillwater 
of the Guards, and make some dreadful remark about Louls Feblip, 
which caused the Colonel to turn jiale Avith anger. I saw a Bishop, 
an Under Secretary of State, and GjiNEHAJ. ms Boots, listening with 
the utmost gravity and eagerness to little Bob Noddy, wdio pre- 
tended to have brought some news from the City, where they say 
he is a clerk in a Fire Office. 

I saw all sorts of portents and Avouders. On tlie great Saturday 
night (the 26 th idt.) when the news was rifest, and messenger 
after messenger came rushing in with wild rumours, men Avere seen 
up at midnight Avho Avere always known to go to bed at ten. A 
man dined in the Club Avho is married, and who has never been 
allowed to eat there for eighteen years. On Sunday, old Mr. 
Pugh himself, Avho moved that the house should be shut, no papers 
taken in, and the AAmiters marched to churtih under the ins])ectiou of 
the steward, actually came doAvn and was seen reading The Observer, 
so eager Avas the curiosity which the great events excited. 

In the smoking-room of the establishment, Avhere you ordinarily 
meet a very small and silent party, there Avas hardly any seeing ffu 
the smoke, any sitting for the crowd, or any hearing in consequence 
of the lu'odigious bawling and disputing. The men uttered the 
most -furious contradictory statements there. Young Bri’i'ix Avas 
praying that the rascally mob might bo cut doAvn to a man ; while 
Gullet Avas bellowing out that the safety of Prance reipiired the 
re-establishmeut of the guillotine, and that four heads must be had, 
or that the devolution Avas not complete. 
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In tho card-room, on the great night in question, there was only 
one whist -table, aiid at that even they were obliged to have a 
dummy. Gaptaust Trumpington could not be brought to play that 
night; and Palmm himself trumped liis partner’s lead, and tlie best 
lieart ; such was the agitation which the great European events 
excited. When Dicky Oiifp came in, from His Excellency 
Lop.d Pilgrimstone’s evening party, a rush was made upon 
him for news, as if he had come from battle. Even the waiters 
appeared to be interested, and seemed to try to overhear the 
conversation. 

Every man had his story, and his private information ; and 
several of these tales I took down. 

‘ Saturday, five o’clock — Jawkins has just come from the City. 
The French Rothschild has arrived. He escaped in a water- 
butt as far as Amiens, whence he went on in a coffin. A fourgon 
containing two htmdred and twenty-two thousand two hundred 
sovereigns, and nine-and-fourpence in silver, w'as upset in the Rue 
Saint Denis. The coin was picked up, and the whole sum, with 
the exception of the fourpenny piece, was paid over to the Com- 
missioners at the Hotel de Ville. 

‘ Some say it was a quarter-franc. It was found sticking, after- 
wards, to the sa6o^ of an Auvergnat, and brought in safety to the 
Provisional Government. 

‘ Blankley comes in. He made his fortune last year by the 
railroads, has realised, and is in a frantic state of terror. “The 
miscreants ! ” he says. “ The whole population is in arms. They 
are pouring down to the English coast ; the sans-culottes will be 
upon us to-morrow, and we shall have them upon — upon my estate 
in Sussex, by Jove ! Cobden was in a league with the Revolu- 
tionary Government, when he said there would he no war — laying 
a trap to lull us into security, and so give free ingress to the in- 
fernal revolutionary villains. There are not a thousand men in the 
country to resist them, and we shall all be butchered before a week 
is out — butchered, and our property confiscated. Oobden ought to 
be impeached and hanged. Lord John Russell ought to, be im- 
peached and banged. Hopes Gtjizot will be guillotined for not 
having used caunou, and slaughtered the ruffians before the Revolu- 
tion came to a head.” M.Ii . — Blankley was a Liberal before 
he made his money, and had a picture of Tom Paine in his 
study. 

‘ Towzer arrives. A messenger has just come to the Foreign 
Office wounded in three places, and in the disguise of a fishwomau. 
Paris is in flames in twenty-four quarters-— the mob and pikemen 
raging through it. Lamartine has been beheaded. The forts have 
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declared for the King and are bombarding the town. All the 
English Inum been massacred. 

‘Captain Shindy says, “Nonsense! no such thing.” A 
messenger has come to the French Embassy. The King mid himily 
are at Versailles. The two Chambers have followed them tliither, 
and DiIaeshal BuaiSAUD has rallied a hundred and twenty thousand 
men. Tire Parisians have three days’ warning : and if at the end 
of that time they do not yield, seven hundred guns will open on the 
dogs, and the whole cmutille will be hurled to perdition. 

‘ PiPKiNSON arrives.. The English in Paris are congregated in 
the Protestant churches ; a guard is placed over them. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that the rabble are prevented from massacring 
them. Lada' Lunohington only escaped by writing “Veuve 
d’ O’Connell ’ on her door. It is perfectly certain that G-uizot is 
killed. Lamartine and the rest of the Provisional Government 
have but a feAV days to live : the Communists will destroy them 
infallibly; and universal blood, terror, and anarcliy Avill prevail 
over France, over Europe, over the world. 

‘ BriUNCUR — on the best authority. Thirty thousand French 
entered Brussels under L.AMORicikRE. No harm has been done to 
Leopold. The united Frencli and Belgian army marcli on the 
Rhine on Monday. Rhenish Prussia is declared to form a part of 
the Republic. A division under General Bedeau will enter Savoy, 
and penetrate into Lombardy. The Pope abdicates his temporal 
authority. The Russians will cross the Prussian frontier witli four 
hundred tliousand men. 

‘ Boavyer has just come from Mivart’s, and says that rooms are 
taken there for the Pope, Avho has fled from his dominions, for the 
Countess op Landsfeld, for the King of Bavaria, who is sure 
to folloAV iimnediately, and for all the French Princes, and their suite 
and families.’ 

It was in this Avay that Rumour was chattering last Aveek, Avhile 
the groat events were pending. But oh, my friends ! wild and 
strange as these stories Avere, were they so Avonclerful as the truth ? 
— as au army of a hundred thousand men subdued by a rising of 
bare-hauded mechanics; as a great monarch, a minister notorious 
for AA'isdom, and a great monarchy blown into annihilation by a 
blast of national breath ; as a magnificent dynasty slinking out of 
existence in a cab ; as a gallant prince, with an army at his back, 
never so much as dravdng a sword, but at a summons from a citizen 
of the National Guard, turning tail and sneaking aAvay ; as a poet 
braAdng the pikes which had scared away a family of kings and 
princes, and standing forward, wise, brave, sensible and merciful, 
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undismayed on the tottering pinnacle of popular power?- Was 
there ever a day since the beginning of history, where small men 
were so great, and great ones so little? Wliat satirist could ever 
have dared to invent such a story as that of the bravo and famous 
race of Orleans flying, with nobody at their backs ; of wives and 
husbands separating, and the deuce take the hindmost ; of Ulysses 
shaving Ins whiskers off, and flinging away even his wig ? It is 
the shaiuefullest chapter in history — a consummation too ha.se fm- 
ridicule. 

One can’t laugh at anjffhing so miserably mean. All the Courts 
in Europe ought to go into mourning, or wear sackcloth. The 
catastrophe is too degrading. It sullies the cause of sill king.s, as 
the misconduct of a regiment does an array. It tarnishes all crowns. 
And if it points no other moral, and indicates no future conse- 
quences, why. Progress is a mere humbug: Railroads lead to 
nothing, and Signs point nowhere ; and there is no To-morrow for 
the world. Spec. 
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OUNG Hjwgist having kindly 
offered to lend me a pony, 
I went out for a ride with 
him this morning; and being 
now mercifully restored to 
my arm-chair at home, I 
write down, with a rapid 
and faithful pen, the events 
of the day, 

Hengist lives in the 
Tyburn district, that great 
rival, and sometime, as ’twas 
thought, conqueror of Bel- 
gravia, where squares, cathe- 
drals, terraces, spring up in 
a night, as it were : where, 
as you wandered yesterday, you saw a green strip of meadow, witli 
a washerwoman’s cottage and a tea-garden ; and to-day y()u look 
up, and lo ! you see a portly row of whity-brown bow-windowed 
houses, with plate-glass windows, through the clear panes ol“ wliich 
you may see bald-headed, comfortable old fogies reading T]u> 
Morning Herald. Butlers loll at the doors — (by the way, the 
Tyburniaii footmen are by no means so large or so powdiuy as the 
Mayfair and Belgravian gentry) — the road is always frcisldylaid 
down with sharp large flintstones. Missis’s neat little brougham 
with two bay horses, and the page by the coachman’s side, is 
creaking over the flints. The apothecary is. driving here and tluiro 
in a gig ; the broad flagstones are dotted about with a good 
number of tartan jackets and hats, enclosing wholesome-looking 
little children. A brand-new fishmonger’s shop is just opmi, witli 
great large white-bellied turbots, looking very cool and helplitss on 
the marble slabs. A genteel stucco-faced public-house is run up 
for the accommodation of the grooms, and the domestics, and the 
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hodinon of the neighbourhood ; and a great bar is placed at tlie 
end of the street, beyond which is a chaos of bricks, wheelbarrows, 
mounds' of clialk, with milky-looking pools beside them, scalfoldiiigs 
and brown skeletons of houses, through which the daylight shines, 
and you can see patches of green land beyond, which are to be 
swalhiw^ed up presently by the great devouring City. 

This quarter, my dear friends, is what Baker Street was in 
the days of our youth. I make no doubt that some of the best 
and stupidest dinners in London are given hereabouts ; dinners 
wdiere you meet a Baronet, a Knight, and a snnfly little old 
General • and wdiere the master of the honse, the big bald man, 
loads Lady Barbara. Macraav downstairs, the Earl of Strath- 
BU.NGo’s daughter, and godmother to his seventh child. A little 
more furniture wmuld make the rooms look more comfortable ; but 
they are very handsome as it is. The silver dish-covers are splen- 
daceous. I wash the butler w'ould put a little more wine into the 
glasses, and come round rather oftener. You are the only poor 
man in the room. Those awful grave fellows give each other 
dinners round. Their daughters come solemnly in the evening. 
The young fellow of the house has been at Oxford, and smokes 
cigars, but not in the house, and dines a good deal out at his 
Club. 

I don’t wonder ; I once dined wdth young Hengist at his 
father’s, Major-General Sir HeFvCules Hengist, K.C.B., and 

of all the But hospitality forbids me to reveal the secrets 

of the mahogany. 

Having partaken there of a slight refreshment of a sponge-cake 
from a former dessert (and a more pretentious, stuck-up, tasteless, 
seedy cake than a sponge-cake I don’t know'), and a glass of wine, 
we mounted our horses and rode out on a great exploring journey. 
We had heard of Bethnal Green and Spitalfields ; we wished to 
see those regions ; and wm rode forth then like twm cavaliers out of 
Mr. James’s novels — the one was young, with curly chestnut ring- 
lets, and a blonde moustache just shading his upper lip, etc. — We 
rode forth out of Tyburnia and dowm the long row of terraces to 
which tw'o Universities have given their names. 

At the end of Oxford Terrace, the Edgware Road cuts rapidly 
in, and the genteel district is over. It expires at that barrier of 
twmpeuny omnibuses : we are nearly cut in two by one of those 
disgusting vehicles, as we pass rapidly through the odious cordon. 

We now behold a dreary district of mud, and houses on eitlier 
side, that have a decayed and slatternly look, as if they had become 
insolvent, and subsequently taken to drinking and evil courses in 
their old age. There is a corner house not very far from the 
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commencement of the New Road, which is such a picture of brolum- 
wimlowed l)imkrni-)tcy as is only to be seen when a house is in 
Uhaucery or in Ireland. I think the very ghosts must be 
mildewed that haunt tliat most desolate spot. 

As they rode on, the two cavaliers peeped over the board of 
the tea-garden at the Yorkshire Jingo. The pillars of the damp 
arbours and tlie legs of the tables were reflected in tlie mud. 

In sootli ’tis a dismal quarter. What are those wliity-brown 
small houses with blade gardens fronting, ami cards of lodgings 
watered into the I'ickety bow-windows 1 Would not tlie very idea 
that yon ha,ve to pass over that damp and reeking strip of ground 
prevent any man from taking those hopeless apartments ? Look 
at the shabby children paddling through the slush; and lo ! the 
red-haired maid-of-all-ivork, coming out with yesterday’s paper and 
her mistress’s beer-jug in her hand, through the creaking little 
garden door, on which the name of ‘ Sulsh ’ is written on a dirty 
brass plate. 

Who is SuLSii 1 Why do I want to know tliat he lives there ? 
Ha ! there is the Lying-in Hospital, which always looks so com- 
fortable that wm feel as if we should like to bo in an interesting — 
fiddlestick ! Here is Milksop Terrace. It looks like a dowager. 
It has seen better days, but it holds its head up still, and lias 
nothing to do Avith Marylebone Workhouse opposite, that looks 
as cheerful as a checsc-paring. 

Wo rise in respectability : we come upon tidl brown houses, 
and can look iij) long vistas of brick. Off Avith your liat. Tliat 
is Baker Street ; jolly little Upper Baker Street stretches away 
Regent’s Park-Avard ; avc pass by Glum Street, Great Gaunt Street, 
Upper Hatchment Street, Tressel Place, and Pall Street — dark, 
tragic, and respectable abodes of Avortby people. Their names 
should be printed in a black book, instead of a red book, hoAAm.ver, 
I think they must have been built by an architect and undertaker. 

Hoav the omnibuses cut through the mud GityAvards, and the 
rapid cabs, AAuth canvas-backed trunks on the top, rush toAA'ards tlio 
Great Western Raihvay. Yonder it lies, beyoml the odious line of 
twopenny ’buses. 

See, Ave are at Park Crescent. Portland Place is like a Pyramid, 
and has resisted time. It still looks as if Aldermen lived there, 
and very beneficed clergymen came to them to dine. The footmen 
are generally fat in Portland Place, I have remarked ; fat and in 
red plush lireeches — different from the Belgraviau gents : from the 
Tyburnian. Every quarter has its own expression of plash, as 
flowers bloom differently in different climates. 

Chariots AA’ith lozenges on the panels, and cdderly ladies inside. 
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are driving through the iron gates to take the cheerful round of 
Kegent’s 1‘ark. When all Nature smiles and the skies are intoler- 
ably bright and blue, the Regency Park seems to me to liave tliis 
advantage, that a cooling and agreeable mist always lies over it, 
and keeps oft' the glare. 

Do people still continue to go to the Diorama 1 It is an enter- 
tainment congenial to the respectability of the neigbourhood. I 
know nothing more charming than to sit in a black room there, 
silent and frightened, and with a dim sense that you arc turning 
round ; and then to see the view of the Church of Saint Rawhead 
by moonlight, wdiile a distant barrel-organ plays the Dead Marcdi 
in ‘ Saul ’ almost inaudibly. 

Yoicks ! we have passed the long defile of Albany Street : we 
cross the road of Tottenham — on either side of us the cheerful 
factories with ready-made tombstones and funereal urns : or great 
zinc slipper-baths and chimney-pots that look like the helmets of 
the Castle of Otranto. Extremely small cigar-shops, and dentists ; 
one or two bug-destroyers, aud coffee-shops that look by no means 
inviting, are remarked by self aud Hengist as our rapid steeds 
gallop swiftly onwards — onwards through the Square of Eustoii — 
onwards where the towers of Pancridge rise before us — rapidly, 
rapidly. 

Ha! he is down — is he hurt? — He is up again — it is a cab- 
horse on ahead, not one of ours. It is the wood-pavement. Let 
us turn aside and avoid the dangerous path. Spec. 


WAITING AT THE STATION. 


We are amongst a mmiber of people waiting for the Blackwall 
train at the Eenchurcli Street Station. Some of us are going a 
little fartiier than Blackwall — as far as Gravesencl ; some of us are 
going even farther than Gravesend — to Port Philip, in South Aus- 
tralia, leaving behind i\\t patrim fines and the pleasant fields of Old 
England. It is rather a queer sensation to be in the same boat 
and station with a party that is going upon so prodigious a journey. 
One speculates about them with more than an ordinary interest, 
thinking of the difference between your firte and theirs, and that 
we shall never behold these faces again. 

Some cight-and- thirty women are sitting in the large hall of the 
station, with bundles, baskets and light baggage, waiting for the 
steamer, and the orders to embark. A few friends are taking 
leave of them, bonnets are laid togetlier, and whispering going on. 
A little crying is taking place only a very little crying, — and 
among those who remain, as it seems to me, not those who are 
going away. They leave behind them little to weep forj they 
are going from bitter cold and hunger, constant want and unavail- 
ing labour. Why should they be sorry to quit a mother who has 
been so hard to them as our country has been? How many of 
these women will ever see the shore again, upon the brink of which 
they stand, and from which they will depart in a few minutes 
more 1 It makes one sad and ashamed too, that they should not 
be more sorry. But how are you to expect love where you have 
given such scanty kindness? If you saw your children glad at the 
thoughts of leaving you, and for ever ; would you blame yourselves, 
or them? It is not that the children are ungrateful, but the home 
was unhappy, and the parents indifferent or unkind. You are in 
the wrong under whose government they only bad ncglcefc and 
wretchedness; not they, who can’t be called upon to levo such an 
unlovely thing as misery, or to make any other return fur neglect 
but iiidiffereuce and aversion. 

You and I, let us suppose again, are civilised persons. We 
have been decently educated: and live decently every day, and 
wear tolerable clothes, and practise . cleanliness : and love the arts 
ami graces of life. As we walk down this rank of cight-aud-thirty 
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femrile omigvaiits, let ns fancy tliat we are at Melbonrne, and not 
in Londuiij and that we have come down from our sheep-w;dks, or 
clearings, having heard of the arrival of forty honest, wcdl-recom- 
mended young women, and having a natural longing to take a wife 
hojue to tlie bush — which of these would you like '? If you were 
an Australian Snlbiii, to winch of these woidd you throw tlie 
liandkerchief ? I am afraid not one of them. I fear, in our 
present mood of mind, we should mount horse and return to the 
country, preferring a solitude, and to be a bachelor, than to put iij) 
with one of these for a companion. There is no girl here to tcmiit 
you by her looks (and, world-wiseacre as you are, it is by those you 
are principally movecl)-— there is no pretty, modest, red-cheeked 
rustic,— no neat, trim, little grisette, such as what we call a gentle- 
man might cast his eyes upon without too much derogating, and 
might find favour in the eyes of a man about town. No ; it is a 
homely bevy of women with scarcely any beauty amongst them— 
their clothes are decent, but not the least picturesque— their faces 
are pale and careworn for the most part — bow, indeed, should it 
be otherwise, seeing that they have known care and want all their 
days 1 — there they sit upon bare benches, with dingy biu}dles, and 
great cotton umbrellas — and the truth is, you are not a hardy 
colonist, a feeder of sheep, a feller of trees, a hunter of kangaroos — 
but a London man, and my lord the Sultan’s cambric handkerchief 
is scented with Bond Street perfumery — you put it in your pocket, 
and couldn’t give it to any one of these women. 

They are not like yon, indeed. They have not your tastes and 
feelings — your education and refinements. They would not under- 
stand a hundred things which seem perfectly simpfie to you. They 
would shock you a hundred times a day by as many deficiencies of 
politeness, or by outrages upon the Queen’s English — by practices 
entirely harmless, and yet in your eyes actually worse than crimes 
— they have large hard liands and clumsy feet. The woman you 
love must have pretty soft fingers that you may hold in yours ; 
must speak her language propeidy, and at least when you ofier her 
jmur heart, must return hers with its A in the right place, as she 
whispers that it is yours, or you will have none of it. If she says, 
‘O Hedward, I ham so imappy to think I shall never beokl you 
agin,’ — though her emotion on leaving you might be perfectly 
tender and genuine, you would be obliged to laugh. If she said, 

‘ Hedward, my art is yours for hever and hever ’ (and anybody 
heard her), she might as well stab you, — you couldn’t accept the 
most faithful affection offered in such terms — you are a town-bred 
man, I say, and your handkerchief smells of Bond Street musk and 
millefleur. A sun-burnt settler out of the Bush won’t feel any of 
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these exquisite tortures, or understaud tliis kind of Inuq-liter ; or 
object to Molly because her hands are coarse and her ankles thick : 
but he will take her back to his farm, where she will nurse his 
children, bake his dough, milk his cows, and cook his kangaroo 
for liim. 

But between 3'-ou, an educated Londoner, and that woman, is 
not the union absurd and impossible ? Would it not be nnbtiarable 
for either ? Solitude would be incomparably pleasantei- than such 
a companion, — You might take her with a handsonii'. fortune, 
perhaps, were you starving; but then it is because you want a 
house and carriage, let us say {yo'ur necessaries of life), and must 
have them even if you purchase them with your precious person. 
You do as much, or your sister does as much, every day. That 
however is not the point : I am not talking about the meanness 
to which your worship may be possibly obliged to stoop, in order, 
as you say, ‘ to keep up your rank in society ’ — only stating that 
this immense social difference does exist. You don’t like to own 
it : or don’t choose to talk about it, and such things had much 
better not be spoken about at all. I hear your worship say, there 
must be differences of rank and so fortli ! Well ! out witli it at 
once : you don’t think Molly is your equal — nor indeed is slie in 
the possession of many artificial acquirements. She can’t make 
Latin verses, for example, as you used to do at school ; she can’t 
speak Erench aud Italian, as your wife very likely can, etc. — and 
in so far she is yoiir inferior, and your amiable lady’s. 

But what I note, what I marvel at, wduit I acknowledge, wdiat 
I am ashamed of, what is contrary to Christian morals, manly 
modesty and honesty, and to the national well-being, is that there 
should be that immense social distinction between the well-dressed 
classes (as, if you will permit me, we will call ourselves) and onr 
brethren and sisters in the fustian jackets and pattens. If you 
deny it for your part, I say that you are mistaken, aud deceive 
yourself woefully. I say that you have been educated to it tlirough 
Gothic ages, aud have had it handed down to you from your fatluirs 
(not that they were anybody in particular, but respectable, well- 
dressed progenitors, let ns say for a generation or two) — from your 
Avell-dressed fixthers before jmu. How long ago is it, that onr 
preachers wmre teaching the poor ‘ to know their station ’ ? that it 
was the peculiar boast of Englishmen, that any man, the Innnblest 
among ns, could, by talent, industry, and good luck, hope to take 
his place in the aristocracy of his country, aud that we pointed 
with pi-ide to Lord This, who was the grandson of a barber •, and 
to Earl That, whose fixther was an apothecary % What a multitude 
of most respectable folks pride themselves on these things still ! 
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Tlie gulf is not iinpassahle, because one man in a million swims 
over itj ami we bail him for his strength and. success. He has 
landed on the happy island. He is one of the aristocracy. Let us clap 
hands and applaud. There’s no country like ours for rational freedom. 

If you go up and speak to one of these women, as you do (and 
very good-naturedly, and yon can’t help that confounded condescen- 
sion), she curtsies and holds down her head meekly, and replies 
with modesty, as becomes her station, to your honour with the clean 
shirt and the well-made coat. ‘And so she should’ is what 
hundreds of thousands of us, rich and poor, say still. Both believe 
this to be bounden duty ; and that a poor person should naturally 
bob her head to a rich one physically and morally. 

Let us get her last curtsey from her as she stands here upon the 
English shore. When she gets into the Australian woods her back 
won’t bend except to her labour ; or, if it do, from old habit and 
the reminiscence of the old country, do you suppose her children 
will be like that timid creature before youl They will know 
nothing of that Gothic society, wdth its ranks and hierarchies, its 
cumbrous ceremonies, its glittering antique paraphernalia, in which 
we have been educated ; in which rich and poor still acquiesce, and 
which multitudes of both still admire : far removed from these old- 
world traditions, they will be bred up in the midst of plenty, free- 
dom, manly brotherhood. Do you think if your worship’s grand- 
son goes into the Australian woods, or meets the grandchild of one 
of yonder women by the banks of the Warrawarra, the Australian 
will take a hat off or bob a curtsey to the uew-coiner 1 He will 
hold out his hand, and say, ‘ Stranger, come into my house and 
take a shake-down and have a share of our supper. You come 
out of the old country, do you? There was some people were kind 
to my grandmother there, and sent her out to Melbourne. Times 
are changed since then — come in and welcome ! ’ 

What a confession it is that we have almost all of us been 
obliged to make ! A clever and earnest-minded waiter gets a com- 
mission from the Morning Chronicle newspaper, and reports upon 
the state of our poor in London ; he goes amongst labouring people 
and poor of all kinds — and brings back wdmt ? A picture of human 
life so wonderful, so aw'ful, so piteous and pathetic, so exciting and 
terrible, that readers of romances own they never read anything 
like to it ; and that the griefs, straggles, strange adventures here 
depicted exceed auythiiig that any of us could imagine. Yes; 
and these wonders and terrors have been lying by your door and 
mine ever since w-e had a door of our own. We had but to 
go a hundred yards off and see for ourselves, but w^e never did. 
Don’t Ave pay poor-rates, and are they not heavy enough in the 
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name of patience? Very true; and we have onr own private 
peusioueivs, and give away some of onr supertluity, very lilcely. 
You are not unkind ; not ungenerous. But of such wondrous and 
complicated misery as this you confess you had no ideal No. 
How shoidd you ? — yon and I — we are of the upper classes ; we 
have had hitherto no coininiiuity with the poor. Vve nevca- speak 
a word to the servant who waits on us for twc'uty y(?a,rs ; wo con- 
descend to employ a tradesman, keeping him at a ])roper distance, 
niind — of course, at a proper distance — wo laugh at his young me.ii, 
if they dance, jig, and amuse thoinselvcs like their betters, and call 
them counter-jumpers, snobs, and what not ; of his workmen we 
know nothing, how pitilessly they arc ground down, how they live 
and die, here close by us at the backs of our houses : until some 
poet like Hood wakes and sings that dreadful ‘ fcsong of the Shirt ’ ; 
some prophet like Caelyle rises up and denounces woe; some 
clear-sighted, energetic man like the writer of the Chronicle travels 
into the poor man’s country for us, and comes back with his tale 
of terror and wonder. 

Awful, awful poor man’s country ! The bell rings and these 
cight-and-thirty women bid adieu to it, rescued from it (as a few 
thousands more will be) by some kind ])eople who arc interested in 
tlieir behalf. In two hours more the steanicr lies alongside the 
ship C-ulloden, which will bear them to their new home. Here 
are the berths aft for the mimavried women, the married ctnpdes 
are in the midships, the bachelors in the forc-i)art of the shi}). 
Above and below decks it swarms and echoes with the bustle of 
departure. Tlie Emigration Commissioner comes and calls over 
their names ; tliere are old and young, large families, numbers of 
children already accustomed to the ship, and looking about with 
amused unconsciousness. One was born but just now on boai'd ; 
he Avill not know how to speak English till he is fifteen thousani] 
miles away from home. Some of those kind people whose bounty 
and benevolence organised the p’emale Emigration Scheme are here 
to give a last word and shako of the hand to their in'oi&icn. Tliey 
hang sadly and gratefully i-ound their patrons. One of tlifan, a 
clergyman, who has devoted himself to this good work, says a fenv 
words to them at parting. It is a solemn minute iiuhajd — for those 
who (with the few thousand who will follow them) ai'c hsaviug the 
country and escaping from the question between ricli and poor ; a, ml 
what for those who remain? lint, at least, those who go will 
remember that in their misery here they fimnd gentle hearts to 
love and pity them, and generous hands to give them siuicour, and 
will plant in the new country this grateful tradition of the old. — 
May Heaven’s good mercy speed them ! Spec. 
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is with the greatest satisfaction, my 
dear Robert, that I have you as a 
neighbour, within a couple of miles of 
me, and that I have seen you established 
comfortably iu your chambers in Figtree 
Court, The situation is not cheerful, it 
is true ; and to clamber up three pairs 
of black creaking stairs is an exercise 
not pleasant to a man wdio never cared 
for ascending mountains. Nor did the 
performance of the young barrister who 
lives under you — and, it appears, plays 
pretty constantly upon the French horn 
— give me any great pleasure as I sat 
and partook of luncheon in your rooms. 
Your female attendant or laundress, 
too, struck me from her personal appear- 
ance to be a lady addicted to the use 
of ardent spirits ; and the smell of 
tobacco, which you say some old college 
friends of yours had partaken on the 
night previous, was, I must say, not pleasant iu the chambers, 
and I even thought might be remarked as lingering in your 
own morning- coat. However, I am an old fellow. The use 
of cigars has come in since my time (and, I must own, is 
adopted by many people of the first fashion), and these and 
other inconveniences are surmounted more gaily by young fellow's 
like yourself than by oldsters of my standing. It pleased me, 
however, to see the picture of the old house at home over the 
mantelpiece. Your college prize-books make a very good show in 
your bookcases ; and I was glad to remai-k in the looking-glass the 
cards of both our excellent County Members. The rooms, alto- 
gether, have a reputable appearance ; and I hope, my dear fellow, 
that the Society of the Inner Temple will have a punctual tenant. 

As you latve now completed your academical studies, and are 
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about to commence your career in London, I propose, my dear 
nephew, to give you a few hints for your guidance ; -which, 
although you have an undoubted genius of your own, yet coiiu; 
from a person -who has liad considerable pei'soual experience, and, 

I have no <loul)t, would he useful to you if you did not disregard 
them, as, indeed, you will most probably do. 

Witli your law^ studies it is not my duty to inculdhe I luive ■ 
sco]i you established, one of six pupils, in Mb. I'AnKWouM’s duunbers 
in Pump Court, seated on a high-legged stool on a foggy <lay, with 
your hack to a blazing fire. At yonr father’s desire, 1 have paid a 
hundred guineas to that eminent special pleader, for the advantages 
which I iiave no doubt you wall enjoy, while seated on tlie higli- 
Icgged stool in his back room, and rest contented with your 
mother’s prediction that you will be Lord Chief- Justice some day. 
May you prosper, my clear fellow ! is all I desire. By the way, I 
should like to know what was the meaning of a pot of porter 
wdiich entered into your chambers as I issued from them at one 
o’clock, and trust that it was not your thirst wdiich ivas to he 
f|uenuhed with such a beverage at such an hour. 

It is not, then, with regard to your duties as a law student 
that I have a desire to lecture you, but in respect of your pleasures, 
amusements, accpiaintances, and general conduct and bearing as a 
young man of the world. 

I will rush into the subject at once, and exemplify my morality 
in your own person. Why, sir, for instance, do you wear that tuft 
to your chin, and those sham turquoise buttons to your waistcoat ? 
A chin-tuft is a cheap enjoyment certainly, and the twiddling it 
about, as I see you do constantly, so as to show your lower teeth, 
a harmless amusement to fill up your vacuous hours. And as for 
waistcoat-buttons, you will say, ‘ Do not all the young men wear 
them, and what can I do hut buy artificial turquoise, as I cannot 
afford to buy real stones r 

I take you up at once, and show you why you ought to shave 
off your tip and give up the factitious jewellery. M.y dear Eon, 
in spite of ns and all the Eej)uhlicaus in the world, there arc ranks 
and degrees in life and society, and distinctions to lie maintained 
by each man according to hi.s rank and degree. You have no 
more right, as I take it, to sport an imperial on your chin than 1 
have to wear a shovel-hat -with a rosette. I hold a tuft to a man’s 
chin to be the centre of a system, so to speak, which ought all to 
correspond and he harmonious— the wdiole time of a man’s life 
ought to he played in that key. 

Look, for instance, at Lord Hugo Fitzuusb seated in the private 
box at the Lyceum, by the .side of that beautiful creature with tlu' 
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black eyes and the magnificent point-luce, who you fancied "was 
ogling you through her enormous spy-glas.ses. Loi;p Ifutio has a 
tnft to Ids chin, certainly ; his countenance grins with' a perfect 
vacuity behind it ; and hi.s whiskers curl crisply round one of the 
haudsoinest and stupidest countenances in the world. 

But just reckon u[) in your own nniid what it casts him to keep 
up that simple ornament on his chin. Look at every article of 
that amiable and most gentlemanlike — though, I own, foolish — 
young man’s dress, and see how absurd it is of you to attempt 
to imitate Jiim. .Look at his hands (I have the young noble- 
man peifeetly before my mind’s eye now) ; the little hands are 
dangling over the cushion of the bos, gloved as tightly and 
delicately as a lady’s. His wristbands are fastened up towards 
his elbows with jewellery. Gems and rubies mfeaiider down his 
pink shirt-front and waistcoat. He wears a watch with an 
apparatus of gimcraclis at his waistcoat pocket. He sits in a 
splendid side-bos, or he simpers out of the windows at White’s, 
or you see him grinning out of a cab by the Serpentine — a lovely 
and costly picture, surrounded by a costly frame. 

Whereas, you and I, my good Bob, if we want to see a play, do 
not disdain an order from our friend the new.spaper editor, or to 
take a seat in the pit. Your watch is your father’s old hunting- 
watch. When we go in the Park we go on foot, or at best get a 
horse up after Easter, and just show in Eotten Eow. We shall 
never look out of White’s bow-window. The amount of Lord 
Hugo’s tailor-bill would support you and your younger brother. 
His valet has as good an allowance as you, besides his perquisites 
of old clothes. You cannot afford to Avear a dandy lord’s east-olf 
clothes, neither to imitate those which he wears. 

There is nothing disagreeable to me in the notion of a dandy 
any more than there is in the idea of a peacock, or a camelopard, 
or a prodigious gaudy tulip, or an astonishingly bright brocade. 
There are all sorts of animals, plants, and stuffs in Nature, from 
peacocks to tomtits, and from cloth-of-gold to corduroy, wliereof 
the variety is assuredly intended by Nature, and certaiidy adds to 
the zest of life. Therefore, I do not say that Lord Hugo is a 
useless being, or bestow the least contempt upon him. Nay, it is 
right gratifying and natural that he .should be, and be as he is— - 
handsome and graceful, splendid and perfumed, beautiful — whiskered 
and empty-beaded, a sumptuous dandy and man of fashion — and 
what you young men baA'-e denominated ‘A Saa'cII’ 

But a cheap Swell, my dear Robert (and that little chin orna- 
ment, as well as certain other indications Avhich I have remarked 
in your simple nature, lead me to insist upon this matter rather 
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strongly with you), is by no means a pleasing object for our obser- 
vation,' although be is presented to us so frequently. Try, my boy, 
and curl) any little propensity which you may luive to dresses tliai; 
are too splendid for your station. You do not want light kid- 
gloves and wristbands up to your elbows, copying out Mi;,. TAPr;- 
woiiM’s Pleas and Declarations ; you Avill only blot them with 
lawyer’s ink over your desk, and they will impede your writing : 
whereas Lobd Hugo may decorate his hands in any way he likes, 
because he has little else to do with them but to drive cabs, or 
applaud dancing-girls’ pirouettes, or to handle a kiiift! a,nd fork or 
a toothpick as becomes the position in life wliich he fdls in so dis- 
tinguished a manner. To be sure, since the days of friend iEsop, 
Jackdaws have been held up to ridicule for wearing the plumes of 
birds to whom Nature has affixed more gaudy tails ; but as Folly 
is constantly reproducing itself, so must Satire, and our honest 
Mr. Punch has but to repeat to the men of our generation the 
lessons taught by the good-natured Hunchback, his predecessor. 

Shave off your tuft, then, my boy, and send it to the girl of 
your heart as a token, if you like : and I pray you abolish the 
jewellery, towards which I clearly see you have a propensity. As 
you have a plain dinner at home, served comfortably on a clean 
tablecloth, and not a grand service of half-a-dozeu enfrfieii, such as 
we get at our County Member’s (and an uncommonly good dinner 
it is too), so let your dress be j)erfeetly neat, polite, and cleanly, 
without any attempts at splendour. Magnificence is tlio decency 
of the rich — but it cannot be purchased with hall-a-guinoa a day, 
which, when the rent of your chambers is paid, I take to be 
pretty nearly the amount of your worship’s income. This point, I 
thought, was rather well illustrated the other day, in an otherwise 
silly and sentimental book which I looked over at the Club, called 
the FoGtfAiiTY Diamond (or by some such vulgar name). Some- 
body gives the hero, who is a poor fellow, a diamond-pin ; he is 
obliged to buy a new stock to set off the diamond, then a now 
waistcoat, to corresjjond with the stock, then a new coat, because 
the old one is too shabby for the rest of his attire ; — finally, the 
poor devil is ruiin^d l)y the diamond ornament, whic'li he is iurcod 
to sell, as I would recommend you to sell your waistcoat studs, 
were they worth anything. 

But as you have a good figure and a gentlemanlike deportment, 
and as every young man likes to be Avell attired, and ought, for 
the sake of his own advantage and progress in life, to sliow himself 
to the best advantage, I shall take an eai’ly opf)ortunity of address- 
ing you on the subject of tailors and clothes, wliich at least merit 
a letter to themselves. Brown the Elder. 


ON TAILORING— AND TOILETTES IN GENERAL, 



/^^"'N^,UR ancestors, my dear Bob, have 
- transmitted to you, in common 
with every member of our 
family, considerable charms of 
person and figime (of which 
fact, although you are of 
course perfectly aware, yet, 
and equally of course, you 
have no objection to be re- 
minded), and with these facial 
and corporeal endowments, a 
few words respecting dress 
and tailoring may not be out 
of place; for nothing is trivial 
in life, and everything to the 
philosopher has a meaning. 
As ill the old joke about a 
pudding which has two sides, 
namely, an inside and an out- 
side, so a coat or a hat has 
its inside as well as its out- 
side; I mean, that there is 
in a man’s exterior appearance 
the cifnsequence of his inward ways of thought, and a gentleman 
who dresses too grandly, or too absurdly, or too shabbily, has 
some oddity, or insanity, or meanness in his mind, w'hich develops 
itself somehow outwardly in the fashion of his garments. 

No man has a right to despise his dress in this world. There 
is no use in flinging any honest chance whatever away. For 
instance, although a woman cannot be expected to know the 
particulars of a gentleman’s dress, any more than we to be 
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acquiiiuted witli tlie precise nQiiienclaturc or proper cut of the 
various articles which those dear creatures wear, yet to wliiit lady 
ill a society of strangers do we feel ourselves most naturally iucliued 
to address ourselves ? — to lier or those whose appearance pleases 
us; not to the gaudy, over -dressed Dowager or Miss — nor to 
her whoso clothes, though handsome, are put on in a slatternly 
manner, but to the per, son who looks neat, and trim, and elegant, 
and in wlio.se person we fancy we see exliibited indications of a 
natural taste, order, and jiropriety. If Mi.ss Smith in a nnnpled 
gown offends our eyesight, though we hear she is a young lady of 
great genius and considerable fortune, while Mis.s Jones in her 
trim and simple attire attracts our admiration; so must women, 
on their side, be attracted or repelled by the appearance of gentle- 
men into v^hose company they fall. If you are a tiger in appear- 
ance, you may naturally expect to frighten a delicate and timid 
female ; if you are a sloven, to offend her : and as to be well with 
women constitutes one of the chiefest happinesses of life, the object 
of my worthy Bob’s special attention will naturally be, to neglect 
no precautions to win their favour. 

Yes : a good face, a good address, a good dress, are each ,so 
many points in. the game of life, of which every man of sense will 
avail himself. They help many a man more in his commerce with 
society than learning or genius. It is hard often to bring the 
former into a drawing-room : it is often too lumbering and un- 
wieldy for any den but its own. And as a Kinh Ghaeles’s spaniel 
can snooze before the fire or frisk over the ottoman-cushions and on 
to the ladies’ laps, when a Royal elephaiit would find a considerable 
difiiculty in walking up the stairs, and subsequently in finding a 
seat ; so a good manner and appearance will introduce you into 
many a house where you might knock in vain for admission with 
all the learning of Poeson in your trunk. 

It is not learning, it is not virtue, about which people inquire 
in society. It is manue.rs. It no more profits me that my iieigli- 
bour at table can eonstrae Sanscrit and say the EncydopmHa, 
by heart, than that he should possess half a million in the Bank 
(unless, indeed, he gives dinners ; when, for reasons obvious, ouc’.s 
estimation of him, or one’s desire to please him, takes its rise in 
difierent sources), or that the lady Avhom I hand doAvn to dinner 
should be as virtuous as Cornelia or the late Mes. Hannah Moi!,e. 
What is wanted for the nonee i.s, that folks .should be as agreeabhj 
as possible in conversation and demeanour ; so that good-immonr 
may be said to be one of the very best articles of dress one can 
wear in society; the which to see exhibited in Lady X.’s honest 
face, let us say, is more pleasant to behold in a room than tlie 
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glitter of Lady Z.’s best diamonds. And yet, in point of virtue, 
the latter is, no doubt, a perfect dragon. But virtue is a home 
quality : manners are the coat it wears when it goes abroad. 

Thus, then, my beloved Bob, I would have your dining-out 
suit handsome, neat, well made, fitting you naturally and easily, 
and yet with a certain air of holiday about it, which should mark 
its destination. It is not because they thought their ap])earance 
was mucli improved by the ornament, that the ancient philosophers 
and topers decorated their old pates with flow'ers (no wreath, I 
know, -would make some people’s mugs beautiful ; and I confess, for 
my part, I would as lief wear a horse-collar or a cotton nightcap in 
society as a coronet of polyanthuses or a garland of hyacinths) — 
it is not because a philosopher cares about dress that he wears it ; 
but he wears his best as a sign of a feast, as a bush is the sign of 
an inn. You ought to mark afestii-’al as a red-letter day, ami you 
put on your broad and spotless white waistcoat, your finest linen, 
your shiniest boots, as much as to say, ‘ It is a feast ; here I am, 
clean, smart, ready with a good appetite, determined to enjoy.’ 

You -would not enjoy a feast if you came to it unshorn, in a 
draggle-tailed dressing-go-wn. You ought to he well dressed, and 
suitable to it. A very odd and wise man whom I once knew, and 
w'ho had not (as far as one could outwardly judge) the least vanity 
about his personal appearance, used, I remember, to make a point 
of wearing in large Assemblies a most splendid gold or crimson 
waistcoat. He seemed to consider himself in the light of a walk- 
ing bouquet of flowers, or a movable chandelier. His waistcoat 
was a piece of furniture to decorate the rooms ; as for any 
personal pride he took in the adornment, he had none : for the 
matter of that, he would have taken the garment off, and lent it 
to a w'aiter — hut this Philosopher’s maxim was, that dress should 
he handsome upon handsome occasions — and I hope you will 
exhibit your own taste upon such. You don’t suppose that people 
who entertain you so hospitably have four-and-twenty lights in the 
dining-room, and still and di-y champagne every day ? or that my 
friend, Mbs. Peekins, puts her drawung-room door under her bed 
every night, when there is no ball 1 A young fellow must dress 
himself, as the host and hostess dress themselves, in an extra 
manner for extra nights. Enjoy, my boy, in honesty and manli- 
ness, the goods of this life. I would no more have you refuse to 
take your glass of -wine, or to admire (always in honesty) a pretty 
girl, than dislike the smell of a rose, or turn away your eyes from 
a landscape. ‘ Neque tu choreas spe^me, flier ^ as the dear old 
Heathen says ; and, in order to dance, you must have proper 
pumps wherein to spring and whirl lightly, and a clean pair of 
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gloves, with which you can take your partner’s pretty little 
hand. 

As for particularising your dress, that were a task qnito iihsnrd 
and impertinent, considering that jmu are to wmar it, and not I, 
and remembering the variations of fashion. When I was presented 
to H.E.H. the Prince Eegent, in the uniform of the Hammersmith 
Hussars, viz. a yellow jacket, pink pantaloons, and silver lace, 
green morocco boots, and a light-blue pelisse lined with ermine, 
the august Prince himself, the model of grace and elegance in 
his time, wore a coat of which the waist -buttons were placed 
between his Royal shoulder-blades, and which, if worn by a man 
now, would cause the boys to hoot him in Pall Mall, and be a 
uniform for Bedlam. If buttons continue their present downward 
progress, a man’s waist may fall down to his heels next year, or 
Avork upwards to the nape of his neck after anotlier revolution : 
who knows? Be it yours decently to conform to the custom, and 
leave your buttons in the hands of a good tailor, who will place 
them wlierever fashion ordains. A few general rules, however, 
may be gently hinted to a young fellow who has perhaps a pro- 
pensity to fall into certain errors. 

EscheAV violent sporting-dresses, sucli as one sees but too often 
in the paries and public places on the backs of misguided young 
men. There is no objection to an ostier wearing a particular 
costume, but it is a pity that a gentleman should imitate it. I 
have seen in like manner young fellows at Oowms attired like the 
pictures we have of smugglers, buccaneers, and mariners in Adelphi 
melodramas. I wmulel like my Bob to remember that his business 
in life is neither to handle a curry-comb nor a marline-spike, and to 
fashion his habit accordingly. 

If your hair or clothes do not smell of tobacco, as they some- 
times, it must be confessed, do, you will not be less popular 
among ladies. And as no man is worth a fig, or can have real 
benevolence of character, or observe mankind properly, Avho does 
not like the society of modest and well-bred women, respect their 
prejudices in this matter, and, if you must smoke, smoke in an old 
coat, and away from the ladies. 

Avoid dressing-gowns, which argue daAvdling, an unshorn 
chin, a lax toilet, and a general lazy and indolent habit at home. 
Begin your day with a clean conscience in every way. Cleanliness 
is houesty.i A man who shows but a clean face and hands is a 

^ to the hclm:ed Rmder.—^\\^ hint, dear sir, is of eoui’se not iiiteudeil 
to ajiply jiersoually to you, who are scrupaloualy neat in yonr person ; l)iit 
wlion you loolt around yon, and .see lio-w numy people neglect the n.se of that 
admirable eo.siiietie, cold water, you will see that a few words in it.s prai.se may 
be spoken with advantage. 
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rnguo aiifl hypocrite in society, and takes credit for a virtue which 
he docs not possess. And of all the advances towards civilisation 
which our nation has made, and of most of which Mil. Macaulay 
treats so eloquently in his lately published History, as in his 
lecture to the Glasgow Students the other day, there is none which 
ought to give a philanthropist more pleasure’ than to remark the 
great and increasing demand for bath-tubs at the ironmongers’ : 
Zinc - Institutions, of which our ancestors had a lamentable 
ignorance. 

And I hope that these institutions will be universal in our 
country before long, and that every decent man in England will be 
a Companion of the Blost Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Beovvn the Elder. 


THE IHFLUINOE OF LOVELY WOMAN UPON 
SOCIETY 




CONSTANTLY, my dear 
lllll Bob, I have told you bow 
SB I refining is the influence 
wB of women upon society, 
|||r and how profound our 
respect ought to be for 
|9 \ them. Living in charn- 
el bers as you do, my dear 
nephew, and not of course 
liable to be amused by 
the constant society of an 
old uncle, who moreover 
might be cleucedly bored 
" with your own conversa- 
tion — I beseech and im- 


plore you to make a point of being intimate with one or two 
families where you can see kind and well-bred English ladies. I 
have seen women of all nations in the world, but I never saw the 
equals of Englishwomen (meaning of course to include our cousins 
the MacWhikters of Grlasgow, and the O’Tooles of Cork) ; and 
I pray sincerely, my boy, that you may always have a woman for 
a friend. 


Try, then, and make yourself the hienvenu in some house where 
accomplished and amiable ladies are. Pass as much of your time 
as you can with them. Lose no opportunity of making yourself 
agreeable to them ; run their errands ; send them flowers and 
elegant little tokens; show a willingness to be pleased by their 
attentions, and to aid their little charming schemes of shopping or 
dancing, or this, or that. I say to you, make yourself a lady’s 
man as much as ever you can. 

It is better for you to pass an evening once or twice a wmek in 
a lady’s drawing-room, even though the conversation is rather slow 
80 
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and yon knov.' tliu girls’ songs by heart, thaii in a club, tavern, or 
smoking-room, or a jnt of a theatre. All amusements of youth, to 
wiiicli virtuous women are not admitted, are, rely on it, deleterious 
in their nature. All men who avoid female society have dull per- 
ce]»tions and are stupid, or have gross tastes and revolt against 
what is jmre. Your Club swaggerers who are sucking tlio butts of 
biliiard-queues all iiigbt call female society insipid. Sir, poetry is 
insipid to a yokel ; beauty bas no charms for a blind man : music 
does not please an unfortunate brute who does not kinjw one tune 
from another -and, as a true epicure is hardly ever tired of w:iter- 
soucliy and brown bread-and-butter, I protest I can sit for a whole 
night talking to a well-regulated kindly woman about her girl 
coming out, or her boy at Eton, and like the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

One of the great benefits a young man may derive from v, -omen’s 
society is, that he is bound to be respectful to them. The habit is 
of great good to your moral man, depend on it. Our education 
makes of ns the most eminently selfish men in the world. We 
fight for ourselves ; we push for ourselves ; we cut the best slices 
out of the joint at club-dinners for ourselves ; we yawn for ourselves 
and light our pipes, and say we won’t go out ; we prefer ourselves 
and our ease ; and the greatest good that comes to a man from 
women’s society is, that he has to think of somebody besides him- 
self — somebody to whom he is bound to be constantly attentive 
and respectful. Cerhdnly I don’t want my dear Bob to associate 
with those of the other sex whom he doesn’t and can’t respect : 
that is worse than billiards : worse than tavern brandy-aud-water : 
worse than smoking selfishly at home. But I vow I would rather 
see you turning over the leaves of Miss Fiddlecombe’s music- 
book all night, than at billiards, or smoking, or brandy-and-water, 
or all three. 

Eeraember, if a house is pleasant, and you like to remain in it, 
that to be well with the woman of the house is the great, the vital 
point. If it is a good house, don’t tiii-n up your nose because you 
are only a.sked to come in the evening -while others are invited to 
dine. Eecollecfc the delits of dinners which an hospitable family 
has to pay; who are you that you should always he expecting to nestle 
under the mahogany 1 Agreeable acquaintances are made just as 
well in the drawing-room as in the dining-room. Go to tea brisk 
and good-humoured. Be determined to he pleased. Talk to a 
doivager. Take a baud at whist. If you are musical, and know 
a song, sing it like a man. FTever sulk about dancing, but off with 
you. You will iiml your acquaintance enlarge. Mothers, pleased 
with your good-humour, wdll probably ask you to Pocklington 
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Square, to a little party. You will get on— you will form your- 
self a circle. You may marry a rich girl, or, at any rate, get the 
chance of seeing a number of the kind, and the pretty. 

Many young men, who are more remarkable for tlieir impudence 
and selfishness than their good sense, are fond of boastfully aii- 
nouncing that they decline going to evening parties at all, unless, 
indeed, such entertainments commence with a good dinner, and a 
quantity of claret. 

I never saw my beautiful-minded friend, Mus. Y. Z., many 
times out of temper, but can quite pardon her indignation when 
young Feed Noodle, to whom the Y. Z.’s have been very kind, and 
who has appeared scores of times at their elegant table in Up — r 
B-k-r Street, announced, in an unlucky moment of flippancy, that 
he did not intend to go to evening parties any more. 

What induced Fred Noodle to utter this bravado I know not ; 
whether it was that he has been puffed up by attentions from 
several Aldermen’s families, wdtli whom he has of late become 
acquainted, and among whom he gives himself the airs of a pro- 
digious ‘swell’; but having made this speech one Sunday after 
church, when he condescended to call in B-k-r Street, and show 
off his new gloves and waistcoat, and talked in a sufficiently dan- 
dified air about the Opera (the wretclied creature fancies tliat an 
eight-aud-sixpenny pit ticket gives him the privileges of a man of 
fashion) — Noodle made his bow to the ladies, and strutted off’ to 
show his new yellow kids elsewhere. 

‘Matilda, my love, bring the Address Book,’ Mrs. Y. Z. said 
to her lovely eldest daughter, as soon as Noodle was gone, and the 
banging hall-door had closed upon the absurd youth. That grace- 
ful and obedient girl rose, went to the back drawing-room, on a 
table in which apartment the volume lay, and brought the book to 
her mamma. 

Mrs. Y. Z. turned to the letter N; and under that initial 
discovered the name of the young fellow who had just gone out. 
Noodle, F., 250 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. She took a pen from 
the table before her, and with it deliberately crossed the name of 
Mr. Noo dle out of her book. Matilda looked at Eliza, who stood 
by in silent awe. The sweet eldest girl, who has a kind feeling 
towards every soul alive, then looked towards her inotlier with 
expostulating eyes, and sfiid, ‘ 0 mamma ! ’ Dear, dear Matilda ! 
I love all pitiful hearts like thine. 

But Mrs. Y. Z. ■was in no mood to be merciful, and gave way 
to a natural indignation and feeling of outraged justice. 

‘What business has that young man to tell me,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ that he declines going to evening parties, when he know's that 
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aft'or Easier wo. liave oue or two? Has he not met with constant 
hos])itality here sin{;e Mil. Y. Z. brought him home from the Club 1 
Has he so much haaiLv yovw ? or, has he so much wit ? or, is he a 
man of so much note, that his company at a dinner-table becomes 
indispensable ? He is nobody ; he is not handsome ; he is not 
clever; he never oiiens his mouth except to drink your papa’s 
claret ; and lie declines evening parties, forsooth ! — Mind, children, 
he is never invited into this house again.’ 

^Vhen Y. Z. now meets young Noodle at the Club, that kind 
but feeble-minded old gentleman covers up his face with the 
newspaper, so as not to be seen by Noodle; or sidles away with 
his face to tlie bookcases, and lurks off by the door. The other 
day they met on the steps, when the wretched Noodle, driven 
au.v ahok, actually had the meanness to ask how Mbs. Y, Z. was ? 
Tlie Colonel (for such he is, and of the Bombuj’' service, too) 
said: ‘My wife? Oh! — hum! — I’m sorry to say Mns. Y. Z. has 
been very poorly indeed, lately — very poorly, and confined to her 
room. God liless my soul ! I’ve an appointment ,at the India 
House, and it’s past two o’clock ’ — and he fled. 

I had the malicious satisfaction of describing to Noodle the 
most sumptuous dinner which Y. Z. had given the day liefore, at 
which there w^as a Lord present, a Foreign Minister with his 
Orders, two Generals with Stars, and every luxury of the season ; 
but at the end of our conversation, seeing the effect it had upon 
the poor youth, and how miserably he was cast down, I told him 
the truth, viz. that the above story was a hoax, and that if he 
wanted to get into Mbs. Y. Z.’s good graces again, his best plan 
was to go to Lady Flack’s party, wliere I knew the Miss Y. Z.’s 
would be, and dance with them all night. 

Yes, my dear Bob, you boys must pay -with your persons, 
however lazy you may be — however much inclined to smoke at 
the Olub, or to lie there and read the last delicious new novel ; 
or averse to going home to a dreadful black set of chambers, where 
tliere is no fire ; and at ten o’clock at night creeping shuddering 
into your ball suit, in order to go forth to an evening party. 

The dressing, the clean gloves, and cab-hire are nuisances, I 
grant you. The idea of the party itself a bore ; but you must go. 
When yon are at the party, it is not so stupid; there is alway.s 
something pleasant for the eye and attention of an observant man. 
There is a bustling Do-wager wheedling and manoeuvring to get 
proper partners for lier girls ; there is a pretty girl enjoying 
herself with all her heart, and in all the pride of her beatity, than 
which I know no more charming object ; — there is poor Miss 
jMegcot, lonely up against the wall, whom nobody asks to dance, 
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iind with whom it is jour bounden duty to waltz. There is 
always something to see or do, when you are there ; and to 
evening parties, I say, you must go. 

Perhaps I speak with the ease of an old fellow who is out of 
the business, and beholds you from afer oif My dear boy, they 
don’t want at evening* parties. A stout, bald-headed man 
dancing is a melancholy object to himself in the looking-glass 
opposite, and there are duties and pleasures of all ages. Once, 
Heaven help us, and only once, upon my honour, and I say so as 
a gentleman, some boys seized upon me and carried me to the 
Casino, where, forthwith, they found acquaintances and partners, 
and went wdiirling away in the double-timed wmltz (it is an 
abominable dance to me— I am an old Fogy) along wdth hundreds 
more. I cauglit sight of a face in the crowd — the most blank, 
melancholy, and dreary old vis£ige it was — my own face in the 
glass — there was no use in my being there. Canities adest 
rmrosa — no, not morosa — but, in fine, I had no business in the 
place, and so came away. 

I saw enough of that Casino, however, to show to me that 

But my paper is full, and on the subject of women I have more 
things to say, which might fill many hundred more pages. 

Brown the Elder. 
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UFFER me to speak, my dear Bob, and in some- 
what a gi’ave tone, about women, and their 
influence over you young fellows — an influence 
so vast, for good or for evil, 

I have, as you pretty well know, an immense 
sum of money in the Three per Gents, the 
possession of which does not, I think, decrease 
your respect for my character, and of which, 
at my demise, you will possibly have your 
share. But if ever I hear of you as a Casino 
haunter, as a frequenter of Euces and Greenwich 
Fairs, and such amusements, in questionable 
company, I give you my honour you shall 
benefit by no legacy of mine, and I will 
divide the portion that was, and is, I hope, to be yours, amongst 
your sisters. 

Think, sir, of what they are, and of your mother at home, 
spotless and pious, loving and pure, and shape your own course 
so as to be worthy of them. Would you do anything to give 
them pain 1 Would you say anything that should bring a 
blush to their fair cheeks, or shock their gentle natures? At 
the Eoyal Academy Exhibition last year, when that great 
stupid, dandified monkey, CbiP'rAiN Grigg, in company with 
the other vulgar oaf, Mr. Gowker, ventured to stare, in rather 
an insolent manner, at your pretty little sister Fanny, who 
had come blushing like a May rose from Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy, I saw how your honest face flushed up with indigna- 
tion, as you caught a sight of the hideous gvins and ogles 
of those two ruflBans in varnished hoots ; and your eyes flashed 
out at them glances of defiance and warning so savage and 
terrible, that the discomfited wretches turned wisely upon their 
heels, and did not care to face such a resolute young champion 
as Bob Broavn. What is it that makes all your blood tingle, 
and fills your heart with a vague and fierce desire to thrash 
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somebody, wlieu the idea of the possibility of an insult to that 
fair creature enters your mindl You can’t bear to think that 
injury should be done to a being so sacred, so innocent, and so 
defenceless. You would do battle with a Goliath in her cause. 
Your sword would leap from its scabbard (that is, if you 
gentlemen from Pump Court wore swords and scabbards at the 
present period of time) to avenge or defend her. 

Respect all beauty, all innocence, my dear Bob- defend all 
defencelessness in your sister, as in the sisters of other men. ^¥e 
have all heard the story of the Gentleman of the last century, who, 
when a crowd of young bucks and bloods in the Crush-room of the 
Opera were laughing and elbowing an old lady there — an old lady, 
lonely, ugly, and unprotected — ^went up to her respectfully and 
olfered her his arm, took her down to his own carriage which was 
in waiting, and walked home himself in the rain, — and twenty 
years afterwards had ten thousand a year left him by this very old 
lady, as a reward for that one act of politeness. We have all heard 
that story ; nor do I think it is probable that you will have ten 
thousand a year left to you for being polite to a woman ; but I 
say, be polite, at any rate. Be respectful to every woman. A 
manly and generous heart can he no otherwise — as a man would 
be gentle with a child, or take olf his hat in a church. 

I would have you ajiply this principle universally towards 
women — from the finest lady of your acquaintance down to the 
laundress who sets your chambers in order. It may safely be 
asserted that the persons who joke with barmaids or servants at 
lodgings are not men of a high intellectual or moral capacity. To 
chuck a still-room maid under the chin, or to send off Molly the 
cook grinning, are not, to say the least of them, dignified acts in 
any gentleman. The butcher-boy who brings the leg of mutton 
to Molly may converse with her over the area-railings ; or the 
youthful grocer may exchange a few jocular remarks with Betty 
at the door as he hands in to her the tea and sugar : hut not you. 
We must live according to our degree. I hint this to you, sir, 
by the way, and because the other night, as I was standing on 
the drawing-room landing-place, taking leave of our friends Mu. 
and Mes. Fairfax, after a very agreeable dinner, I beard a giggling 
ill the hall, where you were putting on your coat, and where that 
uncnmmouly good-looking parlour-maid was opening the door. And 
here, whilst on this subject, and whilst Mrs. Betty is helping you 
on with your coat, I would say, respecting your commerce with 
your friends’ servants and your own, be thankful to them, and they 
will be grateful to you in return, depend upon it. Let the young 
fellow who lives in lodgings respect the poor little maid who does 
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the Avondrous work of the house, and not send her on too many 
errands, or ply his hell needlessly ; if you visit any of your eom- 
ratles in such circumstances, be you, too, respectful and kindly in your 
tone to the poor little Abigail. If you frequent houses, as I hope 
you will, where are many good fellows and amiable ladies who 
cannot afford to have their doors opened or their tables attended 
by men, pray be particularly courteous (though by no means so 
marked in your attentions as on the occasion of the dinner at Me. 
Fairfax’s to which I have just alluded) to the women-servants. 
Thank them when they serve you. Give them a half-crown now 
and then — nay, as often as your means will permit. Those small 
gratuities make but a small sum in your year’s expenses, and it 
may be said that the practice of giving them never impoverished 
a man yet ; and, on the other hand, they give a deal of innocent 
happiness to a very worthy, active, kind set of folks. 

But let us hasten from the hall-door to the drawing-room, where 
Fortune has cast your lot iu life : I want to explain to you why I 
am so anxious that you should devote yourself to that amiable 
lady who sits in it. Sii', I do not mean to tell you that there are 
no women in the world vulgar and ill-humoured, rancorous and 
narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, slaves of fashion, 
hypocrites; Imt I do respect, admire, and almost worship good 
women ; and I think there is a very fair number of such to be 
found iu tins world, and, I have no doidit, in every educated 
Englishman’s circle of society, whether he finds that circle in 
palaces in Belgravia and Mayfair, in snug little suburban villas, 
in ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, or iu back parlours behind 
the shop. It has been my fortune to meet with excellent English 
ladies in every one of these places — wives graceful and affectionate, 
matrons tender and good, daughters happy and pure-minded, and I 
urge the society of such on you, because I defy you to think evil 
in their company. Walk into the drawing-room of Lady Z., that 
great lady : look at her charming face, and hear her voice. You 
know that she can’t but be good, with such a face and such a 
voice. She is one of those fortunate beings on whom, it has pleased 
Heaven to bestow all sorts of its most precious gifts and richest 
worldly favours. With what a grace she receives you ; with what 
a frank kindness and natural sweetness and dignity ! Her looks, 
lier motions, her words, her thoughts, all seem to be beautiful 
and harmonious quite. See her with her children, what woman 
can be more simple and loving 1 After you have talked to her 
for a while, you very likely find she is ten times as well read as 
you are ; she has a hundred accomplishments which she is not 
the least anxious to show off, and makes no more account of them 
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tiian of her diamoudf!, or of the splendour round aljout her — to idl 
of Tvdiich she is born, and has a happy, admirable claim of nature 
and pi)sse.ssi(ju — achnirable and happy for her and for us too ; for 
is it not a happiness for us to admire her ? Does anybody grudge 
her exf-ellenec to that paragon ? Sir', we may be tliankful to be 
admitted to comteinplate such consumraate goodness and beauty j 
and as in looking at a fine landscape or a fine work of art, every 
geneirjiis heart must be delighted and improved, and ought to feel 
grateful afterwards, so one may feel charmed and thankful for 
liaving the opr)ortuuity of knowing an almost perfect woman. 
Madam, if the gout and the custom of the world permitted, I 
would kneel down and kiss the hem of your Ladyship’s robe. To 
see your gracious face is a comfort — to see you walk to your 
carriage is a holiday. Drive her faithfully, oh thou silvex'-wigged 
coachman ! drive her to all sorts of splendours and honours and 
Royal festivals. And for us, let us be glad that we should have 
the privilege to admire her, 

Kow transport yourself in spirit, my good Bob, into another 
drawing-room. There sits an old lady of moi'e than fourscore years, 
serene and kind, and as beautiful in her age now as in her youth, 
■when History toasted her. What has she not seen, and what is 
she not ready to tell 1 All the fame and wit, all the rank and 
beauty of more than half a century, have passed through those 
rooms where you have the honour of making your best bow. She 
is as simple now as if she had never had any flattery to dazzle her ; 
she is never tired of being pleased and being kind. Can that have 
been anything but a good life which, after more than eighty years 
of it are spent, is so calm ? Gould she look to the end of it so 
cheerfully, if its long course had not been yarre ?• Respect her, I 
say, for being so happy, now that she is old. We do not know 
what goodness and cliarity, what aftections, wdiat trials, may have 
gone to make that charming sweetness of temper, and complete 
that jierfect manner. But if we do not admire and reverence such 
an old age as that, and get good from contemplating it, what ai‘e 
we to respect and admire ? 

Or shall yve w'alk through the shop (while N. is recommending 
a tall copy to an amaterrr, or folding up a twopennyworth of letter- 
paper, and bowing to a poor customer in a jacket and apron with 
just as much respectful gravity as he would show wdiile waiting 
upon a Dirke), and see Mrs. H, playing with the child in the back 
parlour until N. shall come in to tea? They drink tea at five 
o’clock j and are actually as ’well bred as those gentlefolks who dine 
three hours later. Or will you please to step into Mrs. J.’s lodg- 
ings, who is waiting, and at work, until her husband comes home 
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from (3iiambe]’3 ? Slie bluslies aiul puts tlie work away on hearing 
the knock, but when she sees who the visitor is, she takes it with 
a smile from behind the sofa cushion, and behold, it is one of J.’s 
waistcoats, on which she is sewing buttons. She might have been 
a Countess blazing in diamonds had Fate so willed it, and the 
higher her station the m6re she would have adorned it. But she 
looks as charming while plying her needle as the great lady in her 
palace whose equal she is, in beauty, in goodness, in high -bred 
grace and simplicity ; at least, I can’t fancy her better, or any 
Peeress being more than her peer. 

And it is with this sort of people, my dear Bob, that I recom- 
mend you to consort, if you can he so lucky as to meet witli their 
society — nor do I think you are very likely to find many such at 
the Casino ; or in the dancing-booths of Greenwich Fair on this 
present Easter Monday. Bkown the Eldee. 


I 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 

I. 

HOICE of friends, my clear 
>. I Bobkkt, is a point upon whicli 

^ every man about town sliould 

be instructed, as be should 
be careful And as example, 
they say, is sometimes better 
than precept, and at the risk 
even of appearing- somewhat 
ludicrous in your eyes, I will 
narrate to you an adventure 
which happened to myself, 
which is at once ridiculous 
and melancholy (at least to 
me), and which will show 
you how a man, not im- 
pnideut or incautious of his 
own nature, may be made 
to suffer by the imprudent 
selection of a friend. Attend then, my dear Bob, to ‘ the History 
of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.’ 

Sir, in the year 1810 I was a jolly young Bachelor, as you are 
now (indeed, it was three years before I married your poor dear 
aunt) ; I had a place in the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office ; I had 
chambers in Pump Court, au troisimie, and led a not uncomfortable 
life there. I was a free and gay young fellow in those days (how- 
ever much, sir, you may doubt the assertion, and think that I am 
changed), and not so particular in my choice of friends as subse- 
quent experience has led me to be. 

There lived in the set of chambers opposite to mine a Suffolk 
gentleman, of good family, whom I shall call Mk, Bludyeb. Our 
boys or clerks first made acquaintance, and did each other mutual 
kind offices ; borrowing for their respective masters’ benefit, neither 
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of whom were too richly provided with the world’s goods, coals, 
biackiug-hrushes, crockery-ware, and the like ; and our forks and 
spoons, if either of us had an entertainment in chambers. As I 
learned presently that Me. Bludyee had been educated at Oxford, 
and heard tliat his elder brother was a gentleman of good estate 
and reputation in his county, I could have no objection to make 
his accpiaiutance, and accepted finally his invitation to meet a large 
game-pie which he had brought with him from the country, and I 
recollect I lent my own silver teapot, which figured hand.somely on 
the occasion. It is the same one which I presented to you, when 
you took posse.ssiou of your present apartments, 

Mr. Bludyee was a sporting man ; it was the custom in those 
days wdth many gentlemen to dress as much like coachmen as 
possible : in top-boots, huge white coats with capes, Belcher necker- 
chiefs, and the like adornments ; and at the tahle.s of b.achelors of 
the very first fashion you would meet with prize-fighters and 
jockeys, and hear a great deal about the prize-ring, the cock-pit, 
and the odds. I remember my Loed Tilbuey was present at this 
breakfast (who afterwai’ds lamentably broke his neck in a steeple- 
chase, by which the noble family became extinct), and for some 
time I confounded his Lordship with Dutch Sam, who was also of 
the party, and, indeed, not unlike the noble Viscount in dress and 
manner. 

My acquaintance with Me. Bludyee ripened into a sort of friend- 
ship. He w'as perfectly good-natured, and not ill-bred ; and his 
jovial spirits and roaring stories amused a man who, though always 
of a peaceful turn, had no dislike to cheerful companions. We 
used to dine together about at cofiee-houses, for Olubs were scarcely 
invented in those days, except for the aristocracy ; and, in fine, 
were very intimate. Bludyee, a brave and athletic man, would 
often give a loose to his spirits of an evening, and mill a Charley 
or two, as the phrase then was. The young bloods of those days 
thought it was no harm to spend a night in the watch-house, and 
1 assure you it has accommodated a deal of good company. Aiitres 
temps, mitres mmurs. In our own days, my good Bob, a station- 
house bench is not the bed for a gentleman. 

I was at this time (and deservedly so, for I had been very kind 
to her, and my elder brother, your father, neglected her consider- 
ably) the favourite nephew of your grand-aunt, my aunt, Mrs. 
General MacWhirtee, who was left a very handsome fortune by 
the General, and to whom I do not scruple to confess I paid every 
attention to which her age, her sex, and her large income entitled 
her. I used to take sweetmeats to her poodle, I went and drank 
tea with her night after night. I accompanied her Sunday after 
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.Suu.lay to hear the Eev. Eowlakd Hill, at the Rotniula Chapel, 
over Blaekfriars Bridge, and I used to read many of the tracts w'itli 
which she liberally sujijdied me — in fact, do everything to condort 
and console a lady of peculiar opinions and habits who had a large 
jointure. Your father used to say I was a sneak, but he was then 
a boisterous young scpure; and perhaps we were not particularly 
good friends. 

Well, sir, niy dear aunt, Mes. Geneeal MacWhietee, made me 
lier chief confidant. I regulated her money matters for her, and 
acted with her bankers and lawyers ; and as she always spoke of 
your father as a reprobate, I had every reason to suppose I should 
inherit the property, the main part of which has now passed to another 
branch of the Beowns. I do not grudge it, Bob : I do not grudge 
it. Your family is large ; and I have enough from my poor dear 
departed wife. 

Now it so happened that in June 1811 — I recollect the Comet 
was blazing furiously at the time, and Mes. MacWhietee was of 
opinion that the world was at an end — Me. Bludyek, who was 
having his chambers in Pump Court painted, asked permission to 
occupy mine, where he wished to give a lunch to some people whom 
he was desirous to entertain. Thinking no harm, of course I said 
yes; and I went to my desk at the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office 
at my usual hour, giving instructions to luy boy to make Me, 
Bludyee’s friends comfortable. 

As ill-luck would have it, on that accursed Friday, Mes. Mac- 
Whieter, who had never been up my staircase before in her life 
(for your dear grand-aunt was large in person, and the apoplexy 
which carried her oft' soon after menaced her always), having some 
very particular business with her solicitors in Middle Temple 
Lane, and being anxious to consult me about a mortgage, actually 
mouuted my stains, and opened the door on which she saw written 
the name of Me, Thomas Brown, She was a peculiar woman, I 
have said, attached to glaring colours in her dress, and from her 
long residence in India, seldom without a set of costly birds of 
paradise in her bonnet, and a splendid Cashmere shawl 

Fancy her astonishment then, on entering my apartments at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, to bo assailed in the first place liy a 
strong smell of tobacco-smoke which pervaded the passage, and by 
a wild and ferocious bulldog which Hew at her on entering my ' 
sitting-room. 

Tins bulldog, sir, doubtless attracted by the brilliant colours 
of her costume, seized upon her, and pinned her down, scream- 
ing so that her voice drowned that of Bludyee himself, who 
was sitting on the table bellowing, ‘A Southerly Wind and a 
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Cloudy 8ky proclaim a Hunting Morning ’ — or some such ribald 
trash: and the brutal owner of the dog (who was no other than 
the famous Mulatto boxer, Nobeot, called the ‘Black Prince’ 
in the odious language of the Fancy, and who was inebriated 
doubtless at the moment) encouraged his dog iii the assault 
upon this defenceless lady, and laughed at the agonies which she 
endured. 

Me. Bludyee, the black man, and one or two more, were arrang- 
ing a fight on Moulsey Hurst, when my poor aunt made her appear- 
ance among these vulgar wretches. Although it was but three 
o’clock, they had sent for gin-and-water to a neighbouring tavern, 
and the glasses sparkled on the board, — to use a %'er.se from a 
Bacchanalian song which I well remember Mb. Bludyeu used to 
yell forth — when I myself arrived from my office at my usual hour, 
half-past three. The black fello-w, and young Cx^.pt.vin' Oavexbish 
of the Guards, were the smokers ; and it appears that at first all 
the gentlemen screamed with laughter some of them called my 
aunt an ‘ old girl ’ ; and it wa.s not until she had nearly fainted 
that the filthy Mulatto called the dog off from the flounce of her 
yellow gown, of which he had hold. 

When this poor victim of vulgarity asked with a scream — 
Where was her nephew ? new roars of laughter broke out from the 
coarse gin-drinkers. ‘ It’s the old woman whom he goes to meet- 
ing with,’ cried out Bludyee. ‘ Come away, boys ! ’ And he led 
his brutalised crew out of my chambers into his own, where they 
finished, no doubt, their arrangements about the fight. 

Sir, when I came home at my usual hour of half-past three, I 
found Mes. MaoWhietee in hysterics upon my sofa — the pipes were 
lying about — the tin dish-covers — the cold kidneys — the tavern 
cruet-stands, and wretched remnants of the orgy were in disorder 
on the table-cloth, stained with beer. Seeing her fainting, I wildly 
bade my boy to open the window, and seizing a glass of water 
which was on the table, I presented it to her lips. — It was gin- 
and-water, which I proffered to that poor lady. 

She started up with a scream, which terrified me as I upset the 
glass : and with empurpled features, and a voice quivering and 
choking with anger, she vowed she would never forgive me. In 
vain I pleaded that I was ignorant of the whole of these disgraceful 
trausactions, I went down on my knees to her, and begged her to 
he pacified ; I called my boy, and bade him hear witness to my 
innocence : the impudent young fiend burst out laughing in my fixee, 
and I kicked him downstairs as soon as she was gone : for go she 
(lid directly to her carriage, which was in waiting in Middle Temple 
Lane, and to which I followed her with tears in my eyes, amidst a 
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crowd of jeering barristers’ boys and Temple porters. But slio 
pulled up tlie window in my face, and would no more come back 
to me than Eukydice would to Orpheus. 

If I grow pathetic over this story, my dear Bob, have I not 
reason ? Your great-aunt left thirty thousand pounds to your 
family, and the remainder to the missionaries, and it is a curious 
proof of the inconsistency of women, that she, a serious person, said 
on her deathbed that she would have left her money to me, if I 
had called out Mr. Bludyer, who insulted her, and with whom I 
certainly would have exchanged shots, had I thought that Mrs. 
MacjWhirter would have encouraged any such murder. 

My wishes, dear Bob, are moderate. Your aunt left me a 
handsome competency — and, I repeat, I do not grudge my brother 
Geoeoe the money. Nor is it probable that such a calamity can 
happen again to any one of our family — that would be too great a 
misfortune. But I tell you the tale, because at least it shows you 
how important good company is, and that a young man about town 
should beware of his friends as well as of his enemies. 

We will pursue the subject of friends generally in a future 
letter, and I am meanwhile, my dear Bob, always your affectionate 
uncle, Brown the Elder. 


II. 

The other day I saw you walking by tlie Serpentine with young 
Lord Foozle, of tlie Windsor Heavies, who nodded to all sorts of 
suspicious broughams on the ride, while you looked about (you know 
you did, you young rascal) for acquaintances, as much as to say — 
‘ See 1 here am I, Bob Brown, of Pump Court, walking with a 
lord.’ 

My dear Bob, I own that to walk with a lord, and to be seen 
with him, is a pleasant thing. Every man of the middle class likes 
to know persons of rank. If he says he don’t — don’t believe him. 
And I would certainly wish that you should associate with your 
superiors rather than your inferiors. There is no more dangerous 
or stupefying position for a man in life than to be a cock of a small 
society. It prevents his ideas from growing ; it renders him in- 
tolerably conceited. A twopenny-halfpenny Csesar, a Brummagem 
dandy, a coterie philosopher or wit, is pretty sure to be an ass ; and, 
in fine, I set it down as a maxim that it is good for a man to live 
where he can meet his betters, intellectual and social. 

But if you fancy that getting into Lord Foozle’s set will do you 
good or advance your prospects in life, my dear Bob, you are woefully 
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mistiikon. Tiio Windsor Heavies are a most gentlemanlike, vrell- 
iiiadc, and. set of men. The conversation of such of them as 

I Iiave had the good fortune to meet has not certainly insjjired me 
with a respect for their intellectual qualitiesj nor is their life com- 
monly of tliat kir.d which rigid ascetics would pronounce blameless. 
Some of the young men amongst them talk to the broughams, 
frecpxent the private hoses, dance at the Casinos ; few read — many 
talk about horseflesh and the odds after dinner, or relax with a 
little lansquenet or a little billiards at Peatt's. 

My hoy, it is not with the eye of a moralist that your venerable 
old uncle examines these youths, but rather of a natural philosoplier, 
who inspects them as he would any other phenomenon, or queer 
bird, or odd fish, or fine flower. These fellows are like the flowers, 
and neither toil nor spin, but are decked out in magnificent apparel ; 
and for some wise and useful purposes, no doubt. It is good that 
there should be honest, handsome, hard-living, hard-riding, stupid 
young Windsor Heavies — as that there should be polite young 
gentlemen in the Temple, or any other variety of our genus. 

And it is good that you should go from time to time to the 
Heavies’ mess, if they ask you ; and know that worthy set of gentle- 
men. But beware, 0 Bob, lunv you live with them. Remember 
tliat your lot in life is to toil, and spin too — and calculate how 
much time it takes a Heavy or a man of that condition to do 
nothing. Say, he dines at eight o’clock, and spends seven hours 
after dinner in pleasure. Well, if he goes to bed at three in the 
morning — that precious youth must have nine hours’ sleep, which 
bring him to twelve o’clock next day, when he will have a headache 
probably, so that he can hardly be expected to dress, rally, have 
devilled chiekeu and pale ale, and get out before three. Friend- 
ship — the Club — the visits which he is compelled to pay, occupy 
him till five or six, and what time is there left for exercise and a 
ride in tlu', Park, and for a second toilette preparatory to dinner, 
etc, 1 He goes on in his routine of pleasure, this young Heavy, as 
you do in yours of duty — one man in London is pretty nearly as busy 
as another. The company of young ‘ Swells,’ then, if you will 
permit me the word, is not for you. Yon must consider that you 
should not spend more than a certain sum for your dinner — they 
need not. You wear a black coat, and they a shining cuirass and 
monstrous epaulets. Yours is the useful part in lil'e and theirs 
the splendid — though why speak further ou this subject ? Since 
the days of the Frog aiid-the Bull, a desire to cope with Bulls has 
been known to be fatal to Frogs. 

And to know young noblemen, and brilliant and notorious town 
bucks and leaders of fashion, has this great disadvantage — that if 
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you talk about them or are seen with them much, you oflemi all 
your friends of middle life. ■ It makes men angry to see their 
acixuaintances better off than they themselves are. If you live 
much with great people, others will he sure to say that you are a 
.snealc. I h ave known Jack J ollifp, whose fun and spiilts m ade him 
adored hy the dandies (for they are just such folks as you and I, 
only with not quite such good brains, and perhaps better manners 
— simple folks, who waiit to be amused) — I have known Jack 
JoLLiFi-', I .say, offend a -whole roomful of men by telling us that he 
had been dining with a Duke. We hadn’t been to dine with a 
Duke. We were not courted by grandees — and we disliked the 
man who was, and said he was a parasite, because men of fashion 
courted him. I don’t know any means by which men hurt them- 
selves more in the estimation of their equals than this of talking of 
great folks. A man may mean no harm by it — he speaks of the 
grandees with whom he lives, as you and I do of Jones or Smith 
who give us dinners. But his old acquaintances do not forgive him 
his superiority, and set the Tufthunted down as the Tufthunter. 

I remember laughing at the jocular complaint made by one of 
this sort, a friend whom I shall call Main. After Main published 
his Travels in the Libyan Desert four years ago, he became a 
literary lion, and roared in many of the metropolitan 'salons. He 
is a good-natured fellow, never in the least puffed up by his literary 
success, and always said that it would not last. His greatest 
leonine quality, however, is his apimtite ; and to behold him engaged 
on a Club joint, or to see him make away wdth pounds of turbot, 
and plate after plate of entrees, roasts, and sweets, is indeed a 
remarkable sight, and refreshing to those who like to W'atch animals 
feeding. But since Main has gone out of, and other authors have 
come into, fashion — the poor fellow comically grumbles, ‘That 
year of lionisation has ruined me. The people who used to ask 
me before don’t ask me any more. They are afraid to invite me 
to Bloomsbury because they fancy I am accustomed to Mayfair, 
and Mayfair has long since taken up with a new roarer — so that I 
am quite alone ! ’ And thus he dines at the Club almost every 
day at his own charges now, and attacks the joint. I do not envy 
the man who comes after him to the haimch of mutton. 

If Fate, then, my dear Bob, should bring yon in contact with a 
lord or tw'o, eat their dinners, enjoy their company, but be mum 
about them wlien you go away. 

And, though it is a hard and cruel thing to say, I would urge 
you, my dear Bob, specially to beware of taking pleasant fellows for 
your friends. Olioose a good disagreeable friend, if you be wi.so — a 
surly, steady, economical, rigid fellow. All jolly fellows, all delights 
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of Club smoking-rooms and billiard-rooms, all fellows who sing a 
capital song, and the like, are sure to be poor. As they are free 
with their own money, so will they be with yours ; and their very 
generosity raid gooduess of disposition Will prevent them from having 
the means of paying you back. They lend their money to some 
other jolly fellows. They accommodate each other by putting their 
jolly names to the backs of jolly bills. Gentlemen in Cursitor 
Street are on the look-out for them. Their tradesmen ask for them, 
and find them not. Ah, Bob, it’s hard times with a gentleman when 
he has to walk round a street for fear of meeting a creditor there, 
and for a man of courage when he can’t look a tailor in the fece. 

Eschew jolly fellows then, my boy, as the most dangerous and 
costly of company j and propos of bills — if I ever hear of your 
putting your name to a stamped paper— I will disown you, and cut 
you off with a protested shilling. 

I know many men who say (whereby I have my private opinion 
of their own probity) that all poor people are dishonest *. this is a 
hard word, though more generally true than some folks suppose — 
but I fear that all people much in debt are not honest. A man who 
has to wheedle a tradesman is not going through a very honourable 
business in life — a man with a bill becoming due to-morrow morn- 
ing, and putting a good face, on it in the Club, is perforce a 
hypocrite whilst he is talking to you — a man who has to do any 
meanness about money I fear me is so nearly like a rogue that 
it’s not much use calculating where the difference lies. Let \is be 
very gentle with our neighbours’ failings, and forgive our friends 
their debts, as we hope ounselves to be forgiven. But the best 
thing of all to do with your debts is to pay them. Make none ; 
and don’t live with people who do. Why, if I dine with a man 
who is notoriously living beyond his means, I am a hypocrite 
certainly myself, and I fear a bit of a rogue too. I try to make 
my host believe that I believe him an honest fellow. I look his 
sham splendour in the face without saying, ‘You are an impostor.’ 
Alas, Kobeet, I have partaken of feasts where it seemed to me 
that the plate, the viands, the wine, the servants and butlers were 
all sham, like Cindekella’s Coach and footmen, and would turn 
into rats and mice, and an old shoe or a cabbage-stalk, as soon as 
we were out of the house and the clock struck twelve. 

Beown the Eldek. 


ME. BEOWN THE ELDER TAKES MR. BROWN 
THE YOUNGER TO A CLUB. 

I. 

RESUMING- that my dear 
Bobby would scarcely con- 
sider himself to be an accom- 
plished man about town, 
until he had obtained an 
entrance into a respectable 
Club, I am happy to inform 
you that you are this day 
elected a Member of the 
‘ Polyanthus,’ having been 
proposed by my kind 
friend, Loed Yiscoxjnt 
C oLCHicuM, t^d seconded 
by your affectionate uncle. 
I have settled with Me. 
Stipe, the worthy Secre- 
tary, the preliminary 
pecuniary arrangements 
regarding the entrance fee and the first annual subscription — tbe 
ensuing payments I shall leave to my worthy nephew. 

You were elected, sir, with but two black balls; and every 
other man who was put up for ballot had four, with the exception 
of Tom Haeico, who had more black beans than white. Do not, 
liowever, be puffed np by this victory, and fancy yourself more 
popular than other men. Indeed I don’t mind telling you (but, of 
course, I do not wish this to go any further) that Captain Slyboots 
and I, having suspicions of the meeting, popped a couple of ail verse 
balls into the other candidates’ boxes ; so that, at least, you should, 
in case of mishap, not be unaccompanied in ill-fortune. 

Now, then, that you are a member of the ‘Polyanthus,’ I 
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trust you -svill comport yourself with propriety in the place ; and 
permit me to ofi'er you a few liiixts wdth regard to your hearing. 

We are not so stiff at the ‘Polyanthus’ as at some Cluhs I 
could name — and a good deal of decent intimacy takes place 
i ' amongst us. — Do not therefore enter the Club, as I have seen 

i men do at the ‘Chokers’ (of which I am also a member), with 

your eyes scowling under your hat at your neighbour, and with 
an expression of countenance which seems to say, ‘Hang your 
impudence, sir. How dare you stare at me ? ’ Banish that absurd 
dignity and swagger, which do not at all become your youthful 
countenance, my dear Bob, and let us walk up the steps and into 
the place. See, old Nosewoethy is in the bow-window reading 
the paper — he is always in the bow- window reading- the paper. 

We pass by the worthy porter, and alert pages — a fifteen- 
hundredth part of each of whom is henceforth your paid-for property 
— and you see he takes dowm your name as Mk. R. Beown, Junior, 
and will know you and be civil to you until death. — Ha, there is 
Jawkixs, as usual : he has nailed poor Styles up against a pillar, 

; and is telling him what the opinion of the City is about Geoege 

Hudson, Esquire, and when Sie Robeet will take the govern- 
ment. How d’youdo, Jawkins? — Satisfactory news from Indial 
Gilbuet to be made Baeon Gilbert of Goojerat ? Indeed, I don’t 
I introduce you to Ja-wkins, my poor Bob; he will do that for 

i himself, and you will have quite enough of him before many days 

are over. 

Those three gentlemen sitting on the sofa are from our be- 
loved sister island ; they eome here every day, and wait for the 
, Honourable Member for Ballinafad, who is at present in the writing- 

; room, 

I have remarked, in London, however, that every Irish gentle- 
man is accompanied by other Irish gentlemen, who wait for him 
! as here, or at the corner of the street. These are waiting until 

, the Honourable Member for Ballinafad can get them three places 

I — in the Excise, in the Customs, and a little thing in the Post 

Office, no doubt. One of them sends home a tremendous account 
I of parties and politics here, which appears in the Ballinafad 

■ Banner. He knows everything. He has just been closeted with 

Peel, and can vouch for it that Clarendon has been sent for. He 
knows who wrote the famous pamphlet, ‘Ways and Means for 
Ireland,’ — all the secrets of the present Cabinet, the designs of 
Sir James Graham. How Lord John can live under those articles 
which he writes in the Banner is a miracle to me ! I hope he will 
get that little thing in the Post Office soon. 

This is the newspaper -room — enter the Porter with the evening 
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pjq-iors— what a rush the men raate for them I Do you want to 
see one ? Here is the Sia7iciarcl--mce article about the ‘ Starling 
(jlub —very pleasant, candid, gentlemanlike notice — Club composed 
of clergymen, atheists, authors, and artists. Their chief conver- 
sation is blasphemy ; they have statues of Soobatbs and Mahomet 
on the centrepiece of the dinner-table, take every opportunity of 
being disrespectful to Moses, and a dignified clergyman always pro- 
poses the G-lorious, Pious, and Immortal Memory of Coisrpuoiirs. 
Grace is said backwards, and the Gateehism treated with the most 
irreverent ribaldry by the comic authors and the general company. 
— Are these men to be allowed to meet, and their horrid orgies 
to continue? Have you had enough? — let us go into the other 
rooms. 

What a calm and pleasant seclusion the library j^resents after 
the bawl and bustle of the newspaper-room ! There is never any- 
body here. English gentlemen get up such a prodigious quantity 
of knowledge in their early life, that they leave off reading soon 
after they begin to shave, or never look at anything but a news- 
paper. How pleasant this room is, — isn’t it ? with its sober 
draperies, and long calm lines of peaceful volumes — nothing to 
interrupt the quiet — only the melody of Hoener’s nose as he lies 
asleep upon one of the sofas. What is he reading ? Hah ! Feu- 
demvis, No. VII. Hum, let us pass on. Have you read David 
Copperfleld^ by the way ? How beautiful it is — how charmingly 
fresh and simple ! In those admirable touches of tender humour — 
and I should call humour, Bob, a mixture of love and wit — who 
can equal this great genius ? There are little words and phrases 
in his books which are like personal benefits to the reader. What 
a place it is to hold in the affections of men ! What an awful 
responsibility hanging over a writer ! What man holding such a 
place, and knowing that his words go forth to vast congregations 
of mankind, — to grown folks— to their children, and perhaps to 
their children’s children, — but must think of his calling with a 
solemn and humble heart ! May love and truth guide sncli a man 
always ! It is an awful prayer : may Heaven further its fulfilment! 
And then, Bob, let the Record revile him. — See, here’s Horner 
waking up — ‘ How do you do, Horner ? ’ 

This neighbouring room, which is almost as quiet as the library, 
is the card-room, you see. There are always three or four devotees 
assembled in it ; and the lamps are scarcely ever out in this Temple 
of Trumps. 

I admire, as I see them, my dear Bobby, grave and silent at 
these little green tables, not moved outwardly by grief or pleasure 
at losing or winning, but calmly pursuing their game (as that pursuit 
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Is called, wliidi Is in fact the most elaborate science and study) at 
noon-day, entirely absorbed, and pbilosoiihically indifferent to the 
bustle and tmanoil of the enormous working-world without. Disrakli 
may make his best speech ; the Hungarians may march into Vienna ; 
tlio Protectionists come in ; Lours Philippe be restored ; or the 
Thames set on fire ; and Colonel Pam and Mii. Trumpis-oton- will 
never leave their table, so engaging is their occupation at it. The 
turning up of an ace is of more interest to them than all the aflairs 
of all the world besides — and so they will go on until Death sum- 
mons them, and their last trump is played. 

It is curious to think that a century ago almost all gentlemen, 
soldiers, statesmen, men of science, and divines, passed liours at 
]>lay every day, — as our grandmothers did likewise. The poor old 
kings and queens must feel the desertion now, and deplore tlie 
present small number of their Avorshippers, as compared to the 
myriads of faithful subjects who served them in past times. 

I do not say that other folks’ pursuits are much more or less 
futile ; but fancy a life such as that of the Colonel — eight or nine 
hours of sleep, eight of trumps, and the rest for business, reading, 
exercise, and domestic duty or affection (to be sure he’s most likely 
a bachelor, so that the latter offices do not occupy him much) — 
fancy such a life, and at its conclusion at tlie age of seventy-five, 
the worthy gentleman being able to say, I have spent twenty-five 
years of my existence turning up trumps. 

With Trumpington matters are different. Whist is a profession 
Avith him, just as much as LaAV is yours. He makes the deepest 
study of it — he makes eAmry sacrifice to his pursuit: he may be 
fond of AAune and company, but he eschews both, to keep his bead 
cool and play his rubber. He is a man of very good parts, and wms 
once well read, as you see by his conAmrsation Avhen he is away from 
the table, but he gives up reading for play — and knows that to play 
Avell a man must play every day. He makes three or four hundred 
a year by his Whist, and Avell he may — Avith his brains, and 
half his industry, he could make a larger income at any other 
profession. 

In a game Avith these tAvo gentlemen, the one Avho has been 
actually seated at that card-table for a term as long as your whole 
life, the other aaTio is knoAvn as a consummate practitioner, do you 
think it is likely you aauII come off a Avinuer? The state of your 
fortune is your look-out, not theirs. They are there at their posts 
— like knights — ready to meet all comers. If you choose to engage 
them, Bit doAvn. They will, with the most perfect probity, calmness, 
and elegance of manner, Avin and aatju of you until they have won 
eAmry shilling of a fortune, Avhen they will make you a boAv, and 
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wish yon good morning. You may go and drown yourself afterwards 
—it is not their business. Their business is to be present in that 
room, aud to play cards with you or anybody. Wheu you are 
done -with — Bon jour. My dear Colonel, let me introduce you to 
a new member, my nephew, Me. Robeet Beown. 

The other two men at the table are the Honoueable G. Wind- 
C4AEL aud Me. Chantee : perhaps you have not heard that the one 
made rather a queer settlement at the last Derby ; and the other 
has just issued from one of Her Majesty’s establishments in St. 
George’s Fields. 

Either of these gentlemen is perfectly afhible, good-natured, and 
easy of access — and will cut you for halt-crowns if you lilce, or play 
you at any game on the cards. They descend from their broughams 
or from horseback at the Club door with the most splendid air, and 
they feast upon the best dishes and wines in the place. 

But do you think it is advisable to play cards with them? 
Which know the games best — you or they ? Which are most likely 
— we will not say to play foul — but to take certain little advan- 
tages in the game which their consummate experience teaches them 
— you or they? Finally, is it a matter of perfect certainty, if you 
won, that tliey would pay you ? 

Let us leave tliese gentlemen, my dear Bob, and go through the 
rest of the house. Beown the Eldee, 


II. 

Feom the library we proceed to the carved and gilded drawing- 
room of the Club, the damask hangings of which are embroidered 
with our lovely emblem, the Polyanthus, and which is fitted wi th a 
perfectly unintelligible splendour. Saedanapalus, if he had pawned 
one of his kingdoms, could not have had such mirrors as one of 
those in which I see my dear Bob admiring the tie of his cravat 
with such complacency, and I am sure I cannot comprehend why 
Smith and Beoavn should have their persons reflected in such vast 
sheets of quicksilver ; or why, if we have a mind to a sixpenny cup 
of tea and muffins, when we come in with muddy boots from a 
dirty walk, those refreshments should he served to us as we occupy 
a sofa much more splendid, and far better stuffed than any Louis 
Quatokee ever sat upon. I want a sofa, as I want a friend, upon 
which I can repose, familiarly. If you can’t have intimate terms 
and freedom with one and the other, they are of no good. A full- 
dress Club is an absurdity— -and no man ought to come into this 
room except in a uniform or a Court suit, I daren’t put my feet on 
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yonder sofn for fear of Bullying the damask, or, ■worse still, fur fear 
that Hicks the Coinnnttee-mau should pass, and spy out my sacri- 
legious boots on the cushion. 

We pass through these double doors, and enter rooms of a very 
difterent character. 

By the faint and sickly odour pervading this apartment, by the 
opened "windows, by the circular stains upon all the marble tables, 
which indicate the presence of brandies-and-waters long passed into 
the world of spirits, my dear Bob will have no difficulty in recognis- 
ing the smoking-room, where I daresay he will pass a good deal of 
his valuable time heiicefortli. 

If I could recommend a sure way of advancement and profit to 
a young man about town, it would be, after he has come away from 
a friend’s house and dinner, where he has to a surety had more than 
enough of claret and good things, when he ought to be going to bed 
at midnight, so that he might rise fresh and early for his morning’s 
work, to stop, nevertheless, for a couple of hours at the Club, and 
smoke in this room and tijjple w^eak brandy-and-water. 

By a perseverance in tins system you may get a number of 
advantages. By sitting up till three of a summer morning, you 
have the advantage of seeing the sun rise, and as you wmlk home to 
Pump Court, can mark the quiet of tlie streets iu the rosy glimmer 
of the dawn. You can easily spend in that smoking-room (as for 
the billiard-room adjacent, how much more can’t you get rid of 
there), and without any iucouvenieiice or extravagance whatever, 
enough money to keep you a horse. Three or four cigars when you 
are iu the Club, your case filled when you are going away, a couple 
of glasses of very weak cognac and cold water, will cost you sixty 
pounds a year, as sure as your name is Bob Beown. And as for 
the smoking and tippling, plus billiards, they may be made to cost 
anything. 

And then you have the advantage of hearing such delightful 
and instructive conversation in a Club smoking-room, bet-ween the 
hours of twelve and three ! Men who frequent that place at that 
hour are commonly men of studious habits and philosophical and 
reflective minds, to whose opinions it is pleasant and profitable to 
listen. They are full of anecdotes, which are alway.s moral and 
well chosen ; their talk is never free, or on light .subjects. I have 
one or two old smoking-room pillars iu my eye now, who would be 
perfect models for any young gentleman entering life, and to whom 
a father could not do better than entrust the education of his son. 

To drop the satirical vein, my dear Bob, I am compelled as a 
man to say my opinion, that the best thing you can do with regard 
to that smoking-room is to keep out of it ; or at any rate never to 
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be seen in the place after midnight. They are very pleasant and 
franli, those jolly fellows, those loose fishes, those fast young men — 
hut the race in life is not to such fast men as these — and you who 
want to win must get up early of a morning, my boy. You and a,n 
old college-chum or two may sit together over your cigar-boxes in 
one another’s chambers and talk till all hours, and do yourselves 
good probably. Talking among you is a wholesome exercitation ; 
humour comes in an easy flow ] it doesn’t preclude grave argument 
and manly interchange of thought — I own myself, when I was 
younger, to have smoked many a pipe with advantage in the com]iany 
of Doctok Parr. Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their mouths, 
have great physical advantages in conversation. You may stop 
talking if you like — but the breaks of silence never seem disagree- 
able, being filled up by the pufiing of the smoke— hence there is no 
awkwardness in resuming the conversation — no straining for effect 
— sentiments are delivered in a grave, easy manner — the cigar 
harmonises the society, and soothes at once the speaker and the 
subject whereon he converses. I have no doubt that it is from 
the habit of smoking that Turks and American-Iudians are such 
monstrous well-bred men. The pipe draws wisdom from the lips of 
the philosopher, and shuts up the mouth of the foolish : it generates 
a style of conversation, contemplative, thoughtful, benevolent, and 
unaffected ; in fact, dear Bob, I must out with it — I am an old 
smoker. At home I have done it up the chimney rather than 
not tlo it (the which I own is a crime). I vow and believe that 
the cigar has been one of the greatest creature-comforts of my life 
— a kind companion, a gentle stimulant, an amiable anodyne, a 
cementer of friendship. May I die if I abuse that kindly weed 
which has given me so much pleasure ! 

Since I have been a member of the Club, Avhat numbers of 
men have occupied this room and departed from it, like so many 
smoked-out cigars, leaving nothing behind but a little disregarded 
ashes ! Bob, my boy, they drop off in the course of twenty years, 
our boon companions, and jolly fellow bottle-crackers. I mind me 
of many a good fellow who lias talked and laughed here, and whose 
pipe is put out for ever. Men I remember as dashing youngsters 
but the other day have passed into the state of old fogys : they 
have sons, sir, of almost our age, when first we joined the ‘Polyan- 
thus,’ Grass grows over others in all parts of the world. Where 
is poor Ned P Where is poor Feed ? Dead rhymes with Ned and 
Fred too — their place knows them not— their names one year 
appeared at the end of the Club list, under that dismal category of 
‘Members Deceased,’ in which you and I shall rank some day. 
Do you keep that subject steadily in your mindl I do not see 
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why Olio shniildn-’t meditate upon Death in Pall Mali as well as in 

in JermJ Wf »f J^f-K’s old Wrfiii 

Tom n ^tieet,— somebody else has got the Club chair which 

one day Fate will send for us, and we shall not return— and the 
Club as usual, saying, ‘Well and 
n sn.„a„g-W.;n a .noting 

Aft2“In °Mrlv t i- cliaractei-s. 

‘Polvnnfhot"^ I f habitues of the 

anrf idk oT ."HTf f ^m^tment for their coffee and cigar, 

and talk as giavely as Sachems at a Palaver. Trade and travel 
politics and geography, are their discoiirse-they are in bed Ion!’ 

bfSlk life, and 

^ different to the conversation of the 

other as any talk can be. 

rnnm^-n other frequenters of the 

loom . a squad of sporting men very likely— very solemn and silent 
personages these— who give the odds, and talk about the cup in a 

titriiiVh barristers 

with high \oices, seldom able to sit long without talking of their 
piofession, ormentioning something about ^Yestmm&tev Hall. About 
^^'bite neckcloths drop in from dinner parties, and 
— with a little complacency 
ennm Iw theatres, the young rakes and mveurs 

conm swaggering in, and call loudly for giii-twist. 

But as for a Club smoking-room after midnight, I vow a^ain that 
you are better out of it ; that you will waste your money and your 
precious hours and health there.; and you may frequent this ‘Poly- 
ant uis room for a year, and not carry away from the place one single 
idea or story that can do you the least good in life. How much 
yon shall take aAvay of another sort, I do not here set down : but’ I 
have before ray mind’s eye the image of old Silenus, with 'purple 
ace and chalk-stone fingers, telling his foul old gaiHsoii legends over 
ns gin-and-water. He is in the smoking-room every night ; and I 
man ^ benefit from the society of that old 

What society he has he gets from this place. He sits for hours 
a cornel of tlie sola, and makes up his parties here. He will ask 
you afto a little time, seeing that you are a gentleman and have a 
good address, and will give you an exceedingly good dinner. I went 
once, years ago, to a banquet of his— and found all the men at his 
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table were Polyantliuses : so that it -was a house dinner in 

Square, with Mrs. Silehus at the head of the table. 

After dinner she retired and was no more seen, and Silenus 
amused himself by making poor Me, Tippleton drunk. He came 
to the Club the next day ; he amused himself by describing the arts 
by which he had practised upon the easy brains of poor Me. Tipple- 
ton (as if that poor fellow wanted any arts or persuasion to induce 
him to intoxicate himself), and told all the smoking-room how he 
had given a dinner, how many bottles of wine had been emptied, and 
how many Tippleton had drunk for his share. ‘ I kept my eye on 
Tip, sir,’ the horrid old fellow said — ‘I took care to make him mix 
his liquors well, and before eleven o’clock I finished him, and had 
him as drunk as a lord, sir ! ’ Will you like to have that gentleman 
for a friend ? He has elected himself our smoking-room king at the 
‘ Polyanthus,’ and midnight monarch. 

As he talks, in comes poor Tippleton — a kind soul — a gentleman 
— a man of reading and parts — who has friends at home very likely, 
and had once a career before him — and what is he now 1 His eyes 
are vacant ; he reels into a sofa corner, and sits in maudlin silence, 
and hiccups every now and then. Old Silenus winks knowingly 
round at the whole smoking-room ; most of the men sneer — some 
pity — some very young cubs laugh and jeer at him. Tippleton’s 
drunk. Beown the Eldee. 
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|EOM the library and smoking- 
room regions let us descend 
to the lower floor. Here 
you behold the coffee-room, 
where the neat little tables 
are already laid out, await- 
ing the influx of diners. 

A great advance in civil- 
isation was made, and the 
honesty as well as economy 
of young men of the middle 
classes immensely pro- 
moted, when the ancient 
tavern system was over- 
thrown, and those houses 
of meeting instituted where 
a man, without sacrificing 
his dignity, could dine for 
a couple of shillings, I 
remember in the days of my youth -when a very moderate dinner 
at a reputable coffee-house cost a man halffa-guinea ; when you 
were obliged to order a pint of wine for the good of the house } 
when the waiter got a shilling for his attendance ; and when young 
gentlemen were no richer than they are now^, and had to pay thrice 
as much as they at present need to disburse for the maintenance of 
their station. 

Then men (who had not the half-guinea at command) used to 
dive into dark streets in the vicinage of Soho or Covent Garden, and 
get a meagre meal at shilling taveims — or Tom, the clerk, issued out 
from your chambers in Pump Court and brought back your dinner 
between two plates from a neighbouring ham-and-beef shop. Either 
repast was strictly honourable, and one can find no earthly fault 
with a poor gentleman for eating a poor meal. But 4hat .solitary 
meal in chambers was indeed a dismal refection. I think ^vith any- 
thing but regret of those lonely feasts of beef and cabbage; and 
how there was no resource for the long evenings but those books, 
over w’hich you had been poring all day, or the tavern with its 
deuced e.xpenses, or the theatre. A young bachelor’s life was a 
clumsy piece of wretchedness then — mismanaged and ill-economised 
— ^just as your Temple Chambers or College rooms now are, which 
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arc quite bchiml the age in the decent conveniences which every 
niodcru tenement iiossesses. 

And tliat dining for a shilling and strutting about Pall Mall 
afterwards ^vn„s, after all, an hypocrisy. At the time when the 
‘Trois Freres Proveucaux’ at Paris had two entrances, one into 
the place of the Palais Ptoyal, and one into the street behind, where 
the sixteen-sous dinner-houses are, I have seen bucks wdth profuse 
toothpicks walk out of these latter houses of entertainment, pass up 
the ‘ Trois Frhres ’ stairs, and descend from the other door into the 
Palais Pv,oyal, so that the people walking there might fancy thevse 
poor fellows had been dining regardless of expense. No ; wliat you 
call putting a good face upon poverty — that is, hiding it under a 
grin, or concealing its rags under a makeshift, — is always rather a 
base stratagem. Your Beaux Tibbs and twopenny dandies can 
never be respectable altogether ; and if a man is poor, I .say he 
ought to seem poor ; and that both he and Society are in the wi'ong, 
if either sees any cause of shame in poverty. 

That is why I say we ought to be thankful for Clubs. Here is 
no skulking to get a cheap dinner ; no ordering of expensive liquors 
and dishes for the good of the house, or cowering sensitiveness as to 
the opinion of the waiter. We advance in simplicity and honesty 
as we advance in civilisation, and it is my belief that we become 
better bred and less artificial, and tell more truth every day. 

This, you see, is the Club coffee-room — it is three o’clock ; young 
Wideawake is just finishing his breakfast (with whom I have 
nothing to do at present, but to say parenthetically, that if you 
will sit up till five o’clock in the morning, Bob, my boy, you may 
look out to have a headache and a breakfiist at three in the after- 
noon). Wideawake is at breakfast — Goldsworthy is ordering his 
dinner — ^while Me. Nudgit, whom you see yonder, is making his 
lunch. In those two gentlemen is the moral and exemplification of 
the previous little remarks which I have been making. 

A'ou must know, sir, that at the ‘ Polyanthus,’ in common with 
most Clubs, gentlemen are allowed to enjoy, gratis, in the coffee- 
room, bread, beer, sauces, and pickles. 

After four o’clock, if you order your dinner, you have to pay 
sixpence for what is called the table — the clean cloth, the vegetal)lcs, 
cheese, and so forth ; before that hour you may have lunch, when 
there is no table charge. 

Now, Goldsworthy is a gentleman and a man of genius, who 
has courage and simplicity enough to he poor — not like some fellows 
whom one meets, and who make a fanfaronnade of poverty, and 
draping themselves in their rags, seem to cry, ‘ See how virtuous I 
am, — how honest Diogenes is ! ’ but he is a very poor man, whose 
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education and talents are of the best, and who in so far claims to 
rank witli the Yeiy best people in the world. In his place in Parlia- 
ment, when he takes off his hat (which is both old and well brushed), 
the Speaker’s eye is pretty sure to meet his, and the House listens 
to him with the respect which is due to so much honesty and talent. 
He is the equal of any man, however lofty or wealthy. His social 
position is rather improved by his poverty, and the w'orld, which 
is a manly and generous world iu its impulses, however it may be 
in its practice, contemplates ■with a sincere regard and admiration 
LIe. Goldswoethy’s manner of bearing his lack of fortune. He is 
going to dine for a shilling : he ■will have two mutton-chops (and 
the mutton-chop is a thing unkno-wn in domestic life and in the 
palaces of epicures, where you may get cutlets dressed -with all 
sorts of French sauces, but not the admirable mutton-chop), and 
with a due allowance of the Olub bread and beer, he will make 
a perfectly wholesome, and sufficient, and excellent meal ; and go 
down to the House and fire into Ministers this very night. 

Now, I say, this man dining for a shilling is a pleasant spectacle 
to behold. I respect Me. Goldswokth y with all my heart, without 
sharing those ultra -Conservative political opinions which ■we all 
know he»eiitertains, and from which no interest, temptation, or hope 
of place will cause him to swerve : and you see he is waited upon 
with as much respect here as old Silenus, though he order the most 
sumptuous banquet the cook can de^vise, or bully the waiters ever so. 

But ah, Bob, what can we say of the conduct of that poor little 
Me. Nudoit? He has a bedchamber in some court unknown in 
the neighbourhood of the ‘Polyanthus.’ He makes a breakfast 
with the Olub bread and beer ; be lunches off the same supplies — 
and being of aii Epicurean taste, look what he does— he is actually 
pouring a cruet of anchovy sauce over his bread to give it a flavour ; 
and I have seen the unconscionable little gourmand sidle oft' to 
the pickle-jars when he thought nobody was observing, and pop 
a walnut or a half-dozen of pickled onions into his mouth, and 
s^uMlow them with a hideous furtive relish. 

He disappears at dinner-time, and returns at half-past seven 
or eight o’clock, and wanders round the tables when the men are 
at their dessert and generous over their wine. He has a number 
of little stories about the fashionable world to tell, and is not un- 
enter taining. When you dine here, sometimes give NuDGir a 
glass or two out of your decanter, Bob, my boy, and comfort his 
poor old soul. He was a gentleman once and had money, as he 
v/ill be sure to tell you. He is mean and feeble, but not unkind— 
a poor little parasite not to be unpitied. Me. Ntjdgit, allow me to 
introduce you to a new member, my nephew, Me. Robeet Beown. 
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At this momentoH Silenus swaggers in, bearing his great waist- 
coat before, him, and walking up to the desk where the cotFee-room 
cleik sits and where the bills of fare are displayed. As he passes, 
he has to undergo the fire of Me. Goldswoethy’s eyes, which dart 
out at him two flashes of the most killing scorn. He has passed by 
the battery -without sinking, and lays himself alongside the desk. 
J^trnoiT watches him, and will presently go up smirking humbly 
to join him. 

‘ Hunt,’ he says, ‘ I want a table, you know, at seven^ — - 
dinner for eight — Hobanoe dines with me— send the hutler. 
— WIia,t’s in the bill of fare? Let’s have clear soup and turtle 

I’ve sent it in from the City — dressed fish and turbot,’ and with 

a swollen, trembling hand he writes down a pompous hill of fare._ 

As I said, Hudgit comes up simpering, with a newspaper in 
his hand. 

‘ Hullo, HtruG 1 ’ says Me. Silenus, ‘ how’s the beer Pickles 
good to-day V 

Hudgit smiles in a gentle, deprecatory manner, 

‘ Smell out a good dinner, hey, Ntjdg?’ says Dives. 

‘ If any man knows how to give one, you do,’ answers the poor 
beggar. ‘ I wasn’t a bad liand at ordering a dinner myself, once. 
What’s the fish in the list to-day ? ’ and with a weak smile he casts 
his eye over the bill of fare, 

‘ Loed Hobanob dines with me, and he knows what a good 
dinner is, I can tell you,’ says Me. Silenus; ‘so does Ceamley.’ 

‘ Both Avell-known epicures,’ says Nudgit. 

‘I’m going to give Hobanob a return dinner to his at the 
‘ Rhododendriim.’ He bet me that Batipol, the c/ic/at the ‘ Khodo- 
dendrum,’ did better than our man can. Hob’s dinner was last 
Wednesday, and I don’t say it wasn’t a good one ; or that taking 
Geosbois by surprise, is giving him quite fair play — but we’ll 
see, Nudgit. I know what Geosbois can do.’ 

‘ I should think yon did, indeed, Silenus,’ says tlie other, 

‘ I see your mouth’s watering. I’d ask you, only I know you’re 
engaged. You’re always engaged, Nudgit. — Not to-day ? Well 
then, you may come ; and I say, Mr. Nudgit, we’ll have a wet 
evouiug, sir, mind you that.’ 

Me. Bowls, the butler, here coming in, Me. Silenus falls into 
conversation with him about wines and icing, I am glad poor 
Nudgit has got his dinner. He will go and walk in the Park to 
get up an appetite. And now, Me. Bob, having shown you over 
your new house, I too will bid you for the present farewell. 

Brown the Elder. 


A WORD ABOUT BALLS IN SEASON. 


my good friend, Mr. 
Punch, some time since, 
asked me to compile a series 
of conversations for young 
men in the dancing world, 
so that they might be agree- 
able to their partners, and 
advance their own success 
in life, I consented with a 
willing heart to my vener- 
able friend’s request, for I 
desire nothing better than 
to promote the amusement 
and happiness of all young 
people ; and nothing, I 
thought, would be easier 
than to touch olf a few light, airy, graceful little sets of phrases, 
which young fellows might adopt or expand, according to their own 
ingenuity and leisure. 

Well, sir, I imagined myself, just for an instant, to be young 
again, and that I liad a neat waist instead of that bow-window 
with which Time and Nature have ornamented the castle of my 
body, and brown locks instead of a bald pate (there was a time, 
sir, when my hair was not considered the worst part of me, and 
I recollect when I was a young man in the Militia, and when pig- 
tails finally went out in our corps, who it was that longed to have 
my qiie’ue—W, waxs found in her desk at her death, and my poor 
dear wife was always jealous of her) — I just chose, I say, to fancy 
myself a young man, and that I would go up in imagination and 
ask a girl to dance with me. So I chose Maria — a man might go 
farther and fare worse than choose Maria, Mr. Bob. 

‘My clear Miss E.,’ says I, ‘may I have the honour of dancing 
the next set with you ? ’ 
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‘ 'Pile noxt wkai ? ’ says Miss E., smiling, and turning to Mrts. 
E., as if to ask wliat a set meant. ’ 

‘ I forgot,’ says I ; ‘ the next quadrille, I would say.’ 

‘It is rather slow dancing quadrilles,’ says Miss E. ; ‘ but if I 
must, I must.’ 

‘Well, then, a waltz, will that do? I know nothing prettier 
than a waltz played not too quick.’ 

‘What!’ says she, ‘do you want a horrid old three- timed 
waltz like that which the little figures dance upon the organs? 
You silly old creature 1 you are good-natured, hut you are in your 
dotage. All these dances are passed away. You might as well 
ask me to wear a gown with a waist up to my shoulders, like that 
in which mamma was married; or a hoop and high heels, like 
grandmamma iu the picture ; or to dance a gavotte or a minuet. 
Things are changed, old gentleman — the fashions of your time are 
gone, and — and the bucks of your time will go too, Mb. Beown. 
If I want to dance, here is Captain Whiskeefield, who is ready ; 
or young StuddiNgton, who is a delightful partner. He brings a 
little animation into our balls ; and -when he is not in society, 
dances every night at Vauxhall and the Casino.’ 

I pictured to myself Maeia giving some such reply to my equally 
imaginative demand — for of course I never made the request, any 
more than she did the answer — and in fact, dear Bob, after turning 
over the matter of ballroom conversations in ray mind, and sitting 
with pen and ink before me for a couple of hours, found that I 
had nothing at all to say on the subject, and have no more right 
to teach a youth what he is to say in the present day to his 
partner, than I should have had in my own boyhood to instruct 
my own grandmother in the art of sucking eggs. We should pay 
as much reverence to youth as we should to age ; there are points 
in which you young folks are altogether our superiors : and I can’t 
help constantly crying out to persons of my own years, when busied 
about their young people — leave them alone; don’t be always 
meddling with their affairs, which they can manage for themselves ; 
don’t be always insisting upon managing their boats, and putting 
your oars in the water with theirs. 

So I have the modesty to think that Mr, Punch and I were a 
pair of conceited old fogys, in devising the above plan of com- 
posing conversation for the benefit of youth, and that young folks 
can manage to talk of what interests them, without any prompting 
on our part. To say the truth, I have hardly been to a ball these 

three years. I saw the head of the stair at H. E.’s the T- 

Ambassador in Br — ne Square, the other night, but retired with- 
out even getting a sight of, or making my bow to, Her Excellency ; 
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thinking wisely that man lait de pmdc, et vion bonnet de 7ndt, mucii 
better hecame me at that hour of miduigiit than the clrauglit in a 
crowded passage and the sight of ever so many beauties. 

But though I don’t go myself to these assemblies, I have intelli- 
gence amongst people who go, and hear from the girls and their 
mammas what they do, and how they enjoy themselves. I must 
own that some of the new arrangements please me A’cry much, as 
being natural and simple, and, in so far, superior to the old mode. 

In my time, for instance, a ballroom used to be more than half- 
filled with old male and female fogies, whose persons took up a 
great deal of valuable room, wdio did not in the least ornament the 
walls against which they stood, and who would have been much 
better at home in bed. In a great couutry-liouse, where you have 
a hall fireplace in which an ox might be roasted conveniently, the 
presence of a few score more or less of stout old folks can make no 
difference ; there is room for them at the card-tables, and round the 
supper-board, and the sight of their honest red faces and white 
waistcoats lining the walls cheers and illuminates the assembly 
room. 

But it is a very different case when you have a small house in 
Mayfair, or in tile pleasant district of Pimlico and Tyburn ; and 
accordingly I am happy to hear that the custom is rapidly spreading 
of asking none but dancing people to balls. It was only this morn- 
ing that I was arguing the point with our cousin Mes. Ceowbee, 
who was greatly irate because her daughter Fanny had received an 
invitation to go with her aunt, Mes. Timmins, to Lady Tutbdey’s 
ball, whereas poor Mes. Ceowdee had been told that she could on 
no account get a card. 

Now Blanche Ceowdee is a very large woman naturally, and 
with the present fashion of flounces in dress, this balloon of a 
creature would occupy the best part of a back drawing-room; 
whereas Rosa Timmins is a little bit of a thing, who takes up no 
space at all, and indeed furnishes the side of a room as prettily as 
a bank of flowers could. I tried to convince our cousin upon this 
point — this ernbo7ipomt, I may say, and of course being too polite to 
make remarks personal to Mes. Ceowdee, I playfully directed 
them elsewhere. 

‘ Dear Blanche,’ said I, ‘ don’t you see how greatly Lady Tut- 
BUEY would have to extend her premises if all the relatives of all her 
dancers were to be invited? tShe has already flung out a marquee 
over the leads, and actually included the cistern — what can she do 
more? If all the girls were to have chaperons, where could the 
elders sit ? Tutbuey himself will not he present. He is a large 
and roomy man like your humble servant, and Lady Tut has sent 
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him off to Greenwich, or the “ Star and Garter ” for the night, where, 
I have no doubt, he and some other stout fellows will make them- 
selves comfortable. At a ball amongst persons of moderate means 
and large acquaintance in London, room is much more precious 
than almost anybody’s company, except that of the beauties and 
the dancei's. Look at Loud Teampleton, that enormous, hulking 
monster (who nevertheless dances beautifully, as all big men do), 
when he takes out his favourite partner, Miss Wieledge, to polk, 
his arm, as he whisks her round and round, forms radii of a circle 
of very considerable diameter. He almost wants a room to himself. 
Young men and women now, when they dance, dance really ; it is 
no lazy sauntering, as of old, but downright hard work — after 
w’hich they want air and refreshment. How can they get the one 
when the rooms are filled with elderly folks ; or the other, when 
we are squeezing round the supper-tables, and drinking up all the 
available Champagne and Seltzer- water 1 No, no; the present 
plan, which I hear is becoming general, is admirable for London. 
Let there be a half-dozen of good, active, bright-eyed chaperons 
and duennas — little women, who are more active and keep a better 
look-out than yonr hinguishing voluptuous beauties ’ (I said this, 
casting at the same time a look of peculiar tenderness towards 
Blanche Oeowdee) ; ‘ let them keep watch and see that all is right 
— that the young men don’t dance too often with the same girl, or 
disappear on to the balcony, and that sort of thing ; let them have 
good large roomy family coaches to carry the young women home 
to their mammas. In a word, at a ball, let there be for the future 
no admittance except upon business. In all the affairs of London 
life, that is the rule, depend upon it,’ 

‘ And pray who told you, Me. Beown, that I didn’t wish to 
dance myself?’ says Blanche, surveying her great person in the 
looking-glass (which could scarcely cont-ain it) and flouncing out of 
the room ; and I actually believe that the unconscionable creature, 
at her age and size, is still thinking that she is a fairy, and that 
tlie young fellows would like to dance round the room with her. 
Ah, Bob, I remember that grotesque woman a slim and graceful 
girl. I remember others tender and beautiful, whose bright eyes 
glitter, and whose sweet voices whisper no more. So they pass away 
— youth and beauty, love and innocence — pass away and perish. 
I think of one now, whom I remember the fairest and the gayest, 
the kindest and the purest ; her laughter was music — I can hear it 
still, though it will never echo any more. Far away, the silent 
tomb closes over her. Other roses than those of our prime grow 
up and bloom, and have their day. Honest youth, generous youth, 
m.'iy yours be as pure and as fair ! 
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I (lid not think when I began to write it, that the last sentence 
w^ouM hav^e finished so : but life is not altogether jocular, jMr. Bon, 
and one comevS upon serious thoughts suddenly, as upon a funeral in 
i the street. Let us go back to the business we are upon — namely, 

balls, whereof it has perhaps struck you that your imcle has very 
little to say. 

I saw one announcement in the morning fashionable print to- 
day, with a fine list of some of the greatest folks in London, and 
had previously heard from various quarters how eager many persons 
were to attend it, and how splendid an entertainment itwms to be. 
And so the morning paper annoniieed that Mes. Hoenby Mabox 
threw open her house in So-and-so Street, and was assisted in 
receiving lier guests by Laby Fugxemax. 

Now tins is a sort of entertainment and arrangement than which 
I confess I can conceive nothing more queer, though I believe it is 
by no means uncommon in English society. Mes. Hoenby Mabox 
comes into her fortune of ten thousand a year — wishes to be pre- 
sented in the London w’orld, having lived in the country previously 
— spares no e.xpehse to make her house and festival as handsome 
as may be, and gets Laby Fu(^leman to ask the company for her 
i — not the honest Hornbys, not the family MxVboxes, not the 

■ portly old squires and friends and relatives of her family, and from 

her county; but the London dandies and the London society: 
whose names you see chronicled at every party, and who, being 
Laby FiicfLEMAN’s friends, are invited by lier Ladyship to Mes. 
Hoenby’s house. 

What a .strange notion of society does this give — of friendship, 
of fashion, of what people Avill do to be in the fashion ! Poor 
Mes. Hoenby comes into her foi-tuiie, and says to her old friends 
and family, ‘ My good people, I am going to cut every one of you. 
You were very well as long a.s we were in the conntiy, where I might 
have my natural likings and alfectioiis. But, henceforth, I am going 
to let LixYDY Fugleman choose my friends for me. I know nothing 
about you any more. I have no objection to you, hut If you want 
to know me you must ask Lady Fugleman: if she says yes, I 
^ shall he delighted : if no. Bon jour? 

j This strange business goes on daily in London. Honest people 

I do it, and think not the least harm. The proudest and noblest do 

not think they demean themselves by crowding to Mrs. Goldo alp’s 
parties, and strike qirite openly a union between her wealth and 
their titles, to determine as soon as the former ceases. There is 
not the least hypocrisy about this at any rate — the terms of the 
bargain are quite understood on every hand. 

But oh, Bob, see what an awful thing it is to confess, and would 
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uot even hypocrisy be better than this daring cynicism, this open 
heartlessness — Godlessness I had almost called it ? Do you mean 
to say, you great folks, that your object in society is not love, is 
not friendship, is not family union and affection — is not truth and 
kindness — is not generous sympathy and union of Christian (pardon 
me the -word, but I can indicate my meaning by no other)~of 
Christian men and women, parents and children, — but that you 
assemble and meet together, not earing or trying to care for one 
another, — without a pretext of good-will, — with a daring selfishness 
openly avowed ? I am sure I wish Mks. Goldcalf or the other lady 
no harm, and have never spoken to or set eyes on either of them, 
and I do not mean to say, Mr. Robert, that you and I are a whit 
better than they are, and doubt whether they have made the calcu- 
lation for themselves of the consequences of what tliey are doing. 
But as sure as two and two make four, a person giving up of 
his own accord his natural friends and relatives, for the sake of 
the fashion, seems to me to say, I acknowledge myself to be heart- 
less : I turn my back on my friends, I disown my relatives, and 
I dishonour my father and mother. 

And so no more at present, dear Bob, from your affectionate 
Brown the Elder. 


A WOED ABOUT DINNERS. 


jNGLISH Society, my beloved Bob, 
lias this eminent advantage over 
all other — that is, if there be any 
society left in the wretched dis- 
tracted old European continent — 
that it is above ail others a dinner- 
giving society. A people like the 
Germans, that dines habitually, and 
with what vast appetite I need 
not say, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon — like the Italians, that spends 
its evenings in opera-boxes — like 
the French, tliat amuses itself of 
nights with eau mcree and intrigue 
— cannot, believe me, understand 
Society rightly. I love and admire 
my nation for its good sense, its 
manliness, its friendliness, its moral- 
ity in the main — and these, I take 
it, are all expressed in that noble 
institution, the dinner. 

The dinner is the happy end of 
the Briton’s day. We work harder 
than the other nations of the earth. 
We do more, we live more in our 
time, than Frenchmen or Germans. 
Every great man amongst ns likes his dinner, and takes to it kindly. 
I could mention the most august names of poets, statesmen, philo- 
sophers, historians, judges, and divines, who are great at the dinner- 
table as in the field, the closet, the senate or the bench. Gibbon 
mentions that he wrote the first two volumes of his history whilst a 
placeman in London, lodging in St. James’s, going to the House of 
Commons, to the Club, and to dinner every day. The man flourishes 
under that generous and robust regimen ; the healthy energies of 
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society are kept up by it ; our friendly intercourse is maintained ; 
our intellect ripens with the good cheer and throws off surprising 
crops, like the fields about Edinburgh, under the influence of tliat 
admirable liquid, Claret. The best wines are sent to this country 
therefore ; for no other deserves them as ours does. 

I am a diner-out, and live in London. I protest, as I look back 
at the men and dinners I have seen in the last week, my mind is 
filled with manly respect and pleasure. How good they liave been ! 
how admirable the entertainments ! how worthy the men ! 

Let me, without divulging names, and with a cordial gratitude, 
mention a few of those whom I have met and who have all done 
their duty. 

Sir, I have sat at table with a great, a world-renowned states- 
man. I watched him during the progress of the banquet — I am at 
liberty to say that he enjoyed it like a man. 

On another day it was a celebrated literary character. It was 
beautiful to see him at his dinner : cordial and generous, jovial and 
kindly, the great author enjoyed himself as the great statesman — 
may he long give us good books and good dinners ! 

Yet another day, and I sat opposite to a Right Reverend Bishop. 
My Lord, I was pleased to see good thing after good thing dis- 
appear before you, and think no man ever better became that 
rounded episcopal apron. How amiable he was ; how kind ! He put 
water into his wine. Let us respect the moderation of the Olmreh. 

And then the men learned in the law ; how they dine ! what 
hospitality, what splendour, what comfort, what wine ! As we 
walked away very gently in the moonlight, only three days since, 

from the ’s, a friend of my youth and myself, we could hardly 

speak for gratitude: ‘Dear sir,’ we breathed fervently, ‘ask us 
soon again.’ One never has too much at those perfect banquets — 
no hideous headaches ensue, or horrid resolutions about adopting 
Revaleiita Arabica for the fiiture — but contentment with all the 
Avorld, light slumbei’s, joyful waking to grapple with the morrow’s 
work. Ah, dear Bob, those lawyers have great merits. There is 
a dear old judge at whose family table if I could see you seated, 
my desire in life would be pretty nearly fulfilled. If you make 
yourself agreeable there, you will he in a fair way to get on in 
the world. But you are a youth still Youths go to balls : men 
go to dinners. 

Doctors, again, notoriously eat well ; when my excellent friend 
SANaiiADO takes a bumper, and saying, with a shrug and a twinkle 
of his eye, ‘ Video meliora prohoqucy deteHora segicor,’ tosses olf 
the wine, I always ask the butler for a glass of that bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much and well. I don’t 
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icnow wlieii I liave been better entertained, as tar as creature 
eumforts go, than by men of very Low Church priiu;iples ; and one 
of the very best repasts that ever I saw in my life was at Darling- 
ton, given by a Quaker. 

Some of the best wine in London is given to hi.s frieiids by a 
poet of my acquaintance. All artists are notoriously fond of 
dinners, and invite yon, but not so profusely. Newspaper editors 
deliglit in dinners on Saturdays, and give them, thanks to the 
present position of Literature, very often and good. Dear Bob, 
I have seen the malioganies of many men. 

Every evening between seven and eight o’clock, I like to look at 
the men dressed for dinner, perambulating the western districts of 
our city. I like to see the smile on their countenances lighted up 
with an indescribable self-importance and good-humour ; the askance 
glances wdiich they cast at the little street-lwys and foot-passengers 
who eye their shiny boots ; the dainty manner in which they trip 
over the pavement on those boots, eschewing the mud-pools and 
dirty crossings ; the refreshing w’hiteiiess of their linen ; the coax- 
ing twiddle which they give to the ties of their wdiite chokers — 
the caress of a fond pwent to an innocent child. 

I like walking myself ; those who go in cabs or broughams, I 
have remarked, somehow, have not the same radiant expression 
wliicli the pedestrian exhibits. A man in his ow'ii brougham has 
anxieties about the stepping of his horse, or the squaring of the 
groom’s elbows, or a doubt whether JosEs’s turn-out is not better; 
or whether something is not wrong in the springs ; or wdiether he 
shall have the brougham out if the uight is rainy. They always 
look tragical behind the glasses. A cab diner-out has commonly 
some cares, lest his sense of justice should be injured by the over- 
charge of the driver (these fellows are not uncommonly exorbitant 
in their demands upon gentlemen whom they set dowm at good 
houses) ; lest the smell of tobacco left by the last occupants of the 
vehicle (five medical students, let us say, "who have chartered the 
vehicle, and smoked cheroots from the London University to the 
playhouse in the Haymarket) should infest the clothes of Tom 
Lavender who is going to Lady Eosemaey’s ; lest stra^vs should 
stick unobserved to the glutinous lustre of his boots — his shiny 
ones, and he should appear in Dives’s drawing-room like a poet with 
a tenui avend, or like Mad Tom in the play. I hope, my dear 
Bob, if a straw" should ever enter a drawing-room in the wake of 
your boot, you will not be much disturbed in mind. Hark ye, in 
confidence : I have seen in a hack-cab. There is no harm 

1 Me. Beown’s ms. here contains a name of such prodigious dignity 
out of the ‘ P— r-ge,’ that we really do not dare to print it. 
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iu employing one. There is no harm in anytliing natural, any 
more. 

I cannot help here parenthetically relating a story which 
occurred in my own youth, in the year 1815, at the time when I 
first made my own entree into society (for everything must have a 
beginning, Bob; and though we have been gentlemen long before 
the Conqueror, and have always consorted with gentlemen, yet we 
had not always attained that hcmte volee of fashion which has 
distinguished some of us subsequently) ; I recollect, I say, in 1815, 
when the MAUauis of Sweetbread was good enough to ask me and 
the late Ma. Ruffles to dinner, to meet Peirce Soh waetzenbeec 
and the Hetman Platoff. Ruffles Avas a man a good deal about 
toAvn ill those days, and certainly in very good society. 

I was myself a young one, and thought Fi-uffles was rather in- 
clined to patronise me ; which I did not like. ‘ I would have you 
know, Me. Ruffles,’ thought I, ‘that, after all, a gentleman can 
but be a gentleman; that though we Browns have no handles to 
our names, we are quite as well bred as some folks who possess 
those ornaments ’ — and in fine I determined to give him a lesson. 
So Avlien he called for me in the hackney-coach at my lodgings in 
Swallow Street, and we had driven under the yiorfe-coc/icrc of 
Sweetbread House, where two tall and powdered domestics in tlie 
uniform of the Sweetbreads, viz., a spinach-coloured coat, with 
waistcoat and the rest of delicate yellow or melted-butter colour, 
opened tlie doors of the hall — wliat do you think, sir, I did 1 In 
the presence of these gentlemen, who Avere holding on at the door, 
I offered to toss up with Ruffles, heads or tails, who should pay for 
the coach ; and then purposely had a dispute Avith the poor Jarvey 
about the fare, Rufples’s face of agony during this transaction I 
shall never forget. Sir, it Avas like the Laocoon. Drops of per- 
spiration trembled on his pallid brow, and he flung towards me 
looks of imploring terror that would have melted an ogre. A better 
fellow than Ruffles never lived — he is dead long since, and I don’t 
mind owning to this harmless little deceit, 

A person of some note — a favourite Snob of mine (to use the 
Avords of a someAvhat coarse Avriter Avho previously contributed to 
this periodical) — I am told, when he goes to dinner, adopts what 
he considers a happy artifice, and sends his cab aAALay at the corner 
of the street; so that the gentleman in livery may not behold its 
number, or that lord with whom he dines, and about whom he is 
ahvays talking, may not be supposed to knoAV that Me, Smith 
came in a hack-eab. 

A man who is troubled with a shame like this, Bob, is niiAVorthy 
of any dinner at all. Such a man must needs be a sneak and a 
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hiuiibug— -anxious about the effect wliich he is to produce — uneasy 
in his mind : a donkey in a lion’s skin : a small pretender- — dis- 
tracted l)y doubts and frantic terrors of what is to come next. Such 
a man can be no more at ease in bis chair at dinner than a man is 
in thc^fauteuil at tlie dentist’s (unless indeed he go to the admirable 
M r. Gilbert in Suffolk Place, who is dragged into this essay for tlie 
benefit of inankiud alone, and who, I vow, removes a grinder with 
so little pain, that all the world should be made aware of liim) — a 
fellow, I say, ashamed of the origin from which he sprung, of the 
cab in which he drives, awkward, therefore affected and unnatural, 
can never hope or deserve to succeed in society. 

The great comfort of the .society of great folks is, that tiny 
do not trouble themselves about your twopenny little person, as 
smaller persons do, but take you for what you arc — a man kindly 
and good-natured, or ■witty and sarcastic, or learned and eloquent, 
or a good mcontmr, or a very handsome man (and in ’15 some of 
the Browns were— but I am speaking of five-and-tliirty years ago), 
or an excellent gourmand and judge of wdne.s — or what not. No- 
body sets yon so quickly at your ease as a fine gentleman. I have 
seen more noise made about a knight’s lady than about the Duchess 
OF Fitzbattleaxe herself : and Lady Mountaraeat, whose 
fiimily dates from the Deluge, enter and leave a room, with her 
daughters, the lovely Ladies Eve and Lilith D’Arc, ivith much 
less pretension and in much simpler capotes and what-do-you-call- 
’ems, than Lady de Mogyns or Mrs. Shindy, who quit an 
assembly in a whirlwind as it were, with trumpets and alarums 
like a stage king and queen. 

But my pen can run no further, for my paper is out, and 
it is time to dress for dinner. Let us resume this theme next 
week,^ dear youth, and believe me in the meantime to be your 
affectionate Brown the Elder. 


ON SOME OLD CUSTOMS OF THE 
DINNEE-TABLE 


all the sciences which have 
made a progress in late 
years, I think, dear Bob (to 
return to the subject from 
which I parted with so 
much pleasure last week), 
that the art of dinner-giving 
has made the most delight- 
ful and rapid advances. 
Sir, I maintain, even now, 
with a matured age and 
appetite, that the dinners 
of this present day are 
better than those we liad in 
our youth, and I eaidt but 
be thankful at least once 
in every day for this decided 
improvement in our civilisation. Those who remember the usages 
of five-aud -twenty years back will be ready, I am sure, to acknow- 
ledge this progress. I was turning over at the Club yesterday a 
queer little book written at that period, w'hich, I believe, had 
some authority at the time, and which records some of those 
customs which obtained, if not in good London society, at least in 
some comjjanies, and parts of our islands. Sir, many of tliese 
practices seem as antiquated now as the usages described iu the 
accounts of Homeric feasts, or Queen Elizabeth’s banquets and 
breakfasts. Let us be happy to think they are gone. 

The book in question is called The Maxims of Sir Morgan 
O’ Doherty, a queer baronet, who appears to have lived in the first 
quarter of the century, and whose opinions the antiquarian may 
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examine, not ^Yithout profit — a strange barbarian imleed it is, and 
one wonders that such customs should ever have been prevalent in 
our country. 

Fancy such opinions as these having ever been holden by any 
set of men among ns. Maxim 2, — ‘It is laid down in fashionable 
life that you must drink champagne after white cheeses, 'Water 
after red. . . . Ale is to be avoided, in case a wet night is to be 
expected, as should cheese also.’ Maxim 4. — ‘ A fine singer, after 
dinner, is to be avoided, for he is a great bore, and stops the 
w'iiie. . . . One of the best rules (to put him down) is to applaud 
him most vociferously as soon as he has sung the first verse, as if 
all was over, and say to the gentleman farthest from yon at table 
that you admire the conclusion of this song very mucli.’ Maxim 
25. — ‘ Y'ou meet people occasionally who tell you it is bad taste to 
give champagne at dinner — Port and Tenerifte being such superior 
drinking,’ etc. etc. I am copying out of a book printed three 
mouths since, describing ways prevalent wdien you w’ere born. Can 
it be possible, I say, that England was ever in such a state ? 

Was it ever a, maxim in ‘fashionable life’ that you were to 
drink Champagne after wdiite cheese 1 What was that maxim in 
fashionable life about drinking and about cheese 1 The maxim in 
fashionable life is to drink what you will. It is too simple now’ to 
trouble itself about wine or about cheese. Ale again is to be avoided, 
this strange Doheety says, if you expect awet niglit — and in another 
place he says, ‘ The English drink a pint of porter at a draught.’ — 
What English ? gracious powers ! Are we a nation of coalheavers 1 
Do we ever have a wet night 1 Do we ever meet people occasionally 
who say that to give Champagne at dinner is bad taste, and that 
Port and Tenerifte are such superior drinking ? Fancy Teneriffe, 
my dear boy — I say fancy a man asking you to drink Teneriffe at 
dinner ; the mind shudders at it — he might as well invite you to 
swallow the Peak. 

And then consider the maxim about the fine singer who is to be 
avoided. What ! was there a time -ndthin most people’s memory, 
when folks at dessert began to sing % I have heard such a thing at 
a tenants’ dinner in the country; but the idea of a fellow beginning 
to perform a song at a dinner-party in London fills my mind 'with 
terror and amazement ; and I picture to myself any table which I 
frequent, in Mayfair, in Bloomsbury, in Belgravia, or -w'here you 
will, and the pain which would seize upon the host and the company 
if some wretch were to commence a song. 

We have passed that savage period of life. We do not want to 
hear songs from guests — we have the songs done for us ; as we don’t 
want our ladies to go clown into the kitchen and cook the dinner 
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:aiy more. The cook can do it better and cheaper. We do not 
desire feats of musical or culinary sldll — but simple, (piiet, easy, 
unpretending conversation. 

Ill like manner there was a practice once usual, and wliich still 
lingers here and there, of making complimentary speeches after 
dinner: that custom is happily almost entirely discontinued. 
Gentlemen do not meet to compliment each other profusely, or to 
make fine phrases. Simplicity gains upon us daily. Let us be 
thankful that the florid style is disappearing. 

I once shared a bottle of sherry with a commercial traveller at 
Margate, who gave a toast or a sentiment as he filled every glass. 
He would not take his wine wdthout this queer ceremony before it. 
I recollect one of his sentiments, which was as follows; ‘Year is 
to 'er who doubles our joys, and divides our sorrows — I give you 
woman, sir,’ — and we both emptied our glasses. These lumbering 
ceremonials are passing out of our manners, and were found only to 
obstruct our free intercourse. People can like each other just as 
much without orations, and be just as merry without being forced 
to drink against their will. 

And yet there are certain customs to which one clings still ; for 
instance, the practice of drinking Avine with your neiglihour, though 
wisely not so frequently indulged in as of old, yet still obtains, and 
I trust will never be abolished. For though, in the old time, when 
Me. and Mrs. Fogy had sixteen friends to dinner, it became an 
insupportable corvee for Me. F. to ask sixteen persons to drink wine, 
and a painful task for Mrs. Fogy to be called upon to bow to ten 
gentlemen, who desired to have the honour to drink her health, 
yet, employed in moderation, that ancient custom of cliallenging 
your friends to drink is a kindly and hearty old usage, and produc- 
tive of many most beneficial results. 

I have known a man of a modest and reserved turn (just like 
your old uncle, dear Bob, as no doubt you were going to remark), 
Avhen asked to drink by the host, suddenly lighten up, toss off his 
glass, get confidence, and begin to talk right and left. He wanted 
but the spur to set him going. It is supplied by the butler at the 
back of his chair. 

It sometimes happens, again, that a host’s conversational powers 
are not brilliant. I own that I could point out a few such whom 
I have the honour to name among my friends — gentlemen, in fact, 
wlio wisely hold their tongues because they have nothing to say 
which is worth the hearing or the telling, and properly confine them-' 
selves to the carving of the mutton and the ordering of the wines. 
Such men, manifestly, should always be allowed — ^nay, encouraged, 
to ask their guests to take wine. In putting that h ospi table question , 
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they show theiv good-will, and cannot possibly betray their mental 
defieieiiey. Fur example, let tis suppose JonfES, who has been per- 
fectly silent all dinner-time, — oppressed, doubtless, by that awful 
Lady Tiara, who sits swelling on Ms right hand, — suddenly rallies, 
singles me out, and with a loud cheering voice cries, ‘ Beowk, my 
boy, a glass of w-ine.’ I reply, ‘ With pleasure, my dear Jones.’ 
He responds as quick as thought, ‘ Shall it he Hock or Champagne, 
Brown?’ I mention the wine which I prefer. He calls to the 
butler, and says, ‘ Some Champagne or Hock ’ (as the ease may be, 
for I don’t choose to commit myself), — ‘ some Champagne or Hock 
to Me, Beoww and finally he says, ‘ Good healtli ! ’ in a pleasant 
tone. Thus you see, Jones, though not a conversationist, has had 
the opportunity of making no less than four observations, which, if 
not brilliant or witty, are yet manly, sensible, and agreeable. And 
I defy any man in the metropolis, ha he the most accomplished, the 
most learned, the wise.st, or the most eloquent, to say more than 
Jones upon a similar occasion. 

If you have a difference with a man, and are desirous to make 
it up, how pleasant it is to take wine with him. Nothing is 
said but that simple phrase which has just been uttered by my 
friend Jones ; and yet it means a great deal. The cup is a symbol 
of reconciliation. The other party drinks up your good-will as you 
accept lii.s token of returning friendship — and thus the liquor is 
hallowed wliicli Jones has paid for ; and I like to think tliat the 
grape which grew by Ehine or Rhone was born and ripened under 
the sun there, so as to be the means of bringing two good fellows 
together. I ouce heard the head physician of a Hydropathic 
establishment on the sunny banks of the first-named river, give the 
health of Hjs Majesty the King of Prussia, and, calling upon the 
company to receive tliat august toast with a ‘ donnerndes Lebehoeh,’ 
toss off' a bumper of sparkling water. It did not seem to me a 
genuine enthusiasm. No, no, let us have toast and wine, not toast 
and w^ater. It was not in vain that grapes grew on the hills of 
Father Rhine. 

One seldom asks ladies now to take wine, — except when, in a 
confidential whisper to the charming creature whom you have 
brought down to dinner, you humbly ask permission to pledge her, 
and she delicately touches her glass, with a fascinating smile, in 
reply to your glance, — a smile, you rogue, wdiich goes to your heart. 
I .say, one does not ask ladies any more to take wine ; and I think, 
this custom being abolished, the contrary practice should he intro- 
duced, and that the ladies should ask the gentlemen, I know one 
wdio did, grande dame, de par le mmide, as honest Beantome 
phrases it, and from whom I deserved no such kindness ; but, sir, the 
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effect of this graceful act of hospitality was such, that she made a 
grateful slave for ever of one who was an admiring rebel previously, 
who would do anything’ to sho-w his gratitude, and w’ho now knows 
no greater delight than when he receives a card which bears her 
respected name.^ 

A dinner of men is well now and again, but few well-regulated 
minds relish a dinner without women. There are some wretches 
who, I believe, still meet together for the sake of what is called 
‘ the spread,^ who dine each other round and round, and have horrid 
delights in turtle, early peas, and other cidinary luxuries ; but I 
pity the condition as I avoid the banquets of those men. The 
only substitute for ladies at dinners, or consolation for want of 
them, is — smoking. Cigars, introduced with the coffee, do, if any- 
thing can, make us forget the absence of the other sex. But what 
a substitute is tliat for her who doubles our joys, and divides our 
griefs — for woman ! as my friend the traveller said. 

Brown the Elder. 


^ Upon my worrl, Mr. Browx, Is too broad a hint. — Mr. Punch. 


GREAT AND LITTLE DINNERS. 


IT has been said, dear Bob, 
that I have seen the mahog- 
anies of many men, and it is 
with no small feeling of pride 
and gratitude that I am 
enabled to declare also, that 
I hardly remember in my 
life to have had a bad dinner. 
Would to heaven that all 
mcn-tal men could say like- 
wise ! Indeed, and in the 
presence of so much want 
and misery as pass under our 
ken daily, it is with a feeling 
of something like shame and 
lunniliation that I make the 
avowal : but I liave robbed no man of his meal that I know of, 
and am here speaking of very humble as well as veiy grand ban- 
quets, the which I maintain are, when there is a sufficiency, 
almost always good. 

Yes, all dinners are good, from a shilling upwards. The plate 
of boiled beef which Maey, the neat-lianded w-aitress, brings or used 
to bring you in the Old Bailey — I say used, for, ah me ! I speak of 
years long past, ■when the cheeks of Maey wmre as blooming as the 
carrots which she brought up with the beef, and she may be a 
grandmother by this time, or a pallid ghost, far out of the regions 
of beef; — from the shilling dinner of beef and carrots to the 
grandest banquet of the season — everything is good. There are no 
degrees in eating. I mean that mutton is as good as venison — 
beefsteak, if you are hungry, as good as turtle — bottled ale, if you 
like it, to the full as good as Champagne ; — there is no delicacy in 
the world which Monsieus Prakcatelli or Monsieur Soyer can 
produce, wdiich I believe to be better than toasted cheese. I have 
seen a dozen of epicures at a grand table forsake every French and 
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Itfiliau delicacy for boiled leg of pork and pease-pudding. You 
can but be bungry, and eat and be happy. 

What is the moral I would deduce from this truth, if truth it 
be ? I would have a great deal more hospitality practised than is 
coniinon among us — more hospitality and less show. Properly con- 
.sidercd. the quality of dinner is twice blest : it blesses him that 
gives, and him that takes ; a dinner with friendliness is the best 
of all friendly meetings — a pompous entertainment, where no love 
is, the least satisfactory. 

Why, then, do we of the middle classes persist in giving 
entertainments so costly, and beyond our means 1 This will 
be read by many a man and woman next Thursday, who 
are aware that they live on leg of mutton themselves, or, 
worse than this, have what are called meat teas, than which 
I cannot conceive a more odious custom ; that ordinarily they 
ai'e very sober in their way of life ; that they like in reality 
that leg of mutton better than the condiments of that doubtful 
French artist who comes from the pastrycook’s, and presides over 
the mysterious stewpaus in the kitchen ; w'hy, then, on their com- 
pany dinners, should they flare up in the magnificent manner in 
which they universally do 1 

Everybody has the same dinner in London, and the same soup, 
saddle of mutton, boiled fowls and tongue, ent7'ees, champagne, and 
so forth. I own myself to being no better nor worse than my 
neighbours in this respect, and rush oft* to the confectioner’s for 
sweets, etc. ; hire sham butlers and attendants ; have a fellow going 
round the table with still and dry champagne, as if I knew his 
name, and it was my custom to drink those wines every day of 
ray life. I am as bad as my neighbours : but why are we so bad, 
I ask ^ — why are we not more reasonable ? 

If \ye receive very great men or ladies at our houses, I v/ill lay 
a wager that they will select mutton and gooseberry tart for their 
dinner : forsaking the entires which the men in white Berlin gloves 
are handing round in the Birmingham plated dishes. Asking lords 
and ladies, -who have great establishments of their own, to French 
dinners and delicacies, is like inviting a grocer to a meal of figs, 
or a pastrycook to a banquet of raspberry tarts. They have had 
enough of them. And great folks, if they like you, take no count 
of your feasts, and grand preparations, and can but eat mutton 
like men. 

One cannot have sumptuary laws nowadays, or restrict the 
gastronomical more than any other trade ; but I wish a check 
could bo put upon our dinner extravagances by some means, and 
am confident that the pleasures of life would greatly be increased 
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])y moderation. A man might give two dinners for one, according 
to the present pattern. Half your money is swallowed up in a 
dessert, w'hicli nobody wants in the least, and which I alwtiys 
grudge to see arriving at the end of plenty. Services of culinary 
kickshaws swallow up money, which gives nobody pleasure, except 
the pastrycook, wliom it enriches. Ever}’body lives as if he liad 
tliree or four thousand a year. 

Somebody with a voice potential should ciy out against this over- 
whelming luxury. What is mere decency in a very wealthy man 
is absurdity — nay, wickedness — in a poor one ; a frog by nature, 
I am an insane silly creature to attempt to swell myself to the size 
of the ox, my neighbour. Oh that I could establish in the middle 
classes of London an AiiW-eyitree and Anti-dessert movement ! I 
would go down to posterity not ill deserving of my country in such 
a case, and might be ranked among the social benefiictors. Let ns 
have a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the 
pau’pose, and get a few philanthropist.s, philosophers, and bishops 
or so, to speak ! As people, in former days, refused to take sugar, 
let us get up a society which shall decline to eat dessert and 
jiiade dislies.’^ 

In this way, I say, every man who now gives a dinner might 
give two, and take in a host of poor friends and relatives, who 
are now excluded from his hospitality. For dinners are given 
mostly in the middle classes by way of revenge ; and Me. and 
Mbs. Thompson ask Me. and Mes. Johnson because the latter 
have asked them. A man at this rate who gives four dinners of 
twenty persons in the course of the season, each dinner costing him 
something very near upon thirty pounds, receives in return, we 
will say, forty dinners from the frieiids whom he has himself 
invited. That is, Me. and Mes. Johnson pay a hundred and 
twenty pounds, as do all their friends, for forty-four dinners of 
which they partake. So that they may calculate that every time 
they dine with their respected friends, they pay about twenty-eight 
shillings per Ute. What a sum this is, dear Johnson, for you 
and me to spend upon our waistcoats ! What does poor Mes. 
Johnson care for all these garish splendours,- who has had her 
dinner at two with her dear children in the nursery? Our custom 
is not hospitality or pleasure, but to be able to cut off a certain 
number of acquaintance from the dining list. 

One of these dinners of twenty, again, is scarcely ever pleasant 
as far as regards .society. You may chance to get near a pleasant 

^ Mii. Brows here enumerates three entrees whieh he confesses he can not 
resist, and lilcowise jjresurved cherries at dessert ; but the princix>Ie is good, 
though the man is weak. 
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iieig'liboiir and neighbouress, wbeii your corner of the tabic is 
possibly comfortable. But there can be no general conversation. 
Twenty people cannot engage together in talk. You %?ould want 
a speaking-trumpet to communicate from your place by the lady of 
the house (for I wish to give my respected reader the place of 
honour) to the lady at the opposite corner at the right of the host. 
If you have a joke or a mot to make, you cannot utter it before 
such a crowd. A joke is nothing which can only get a laugh out 
of a third part of the company. The most eminent wags of ray 
acquaintance are dumb in these great parties ; and your raconteur 
or story-teller, if he is prudent, will invariably hold his tongue. 
For what can be more odious than to be compelled to tell a story at 
the top of your voice, to be called on to repeat it for the benefit of 
a distant person who has only heard a part of the anecdote ? There 
are stories of mine which would fail utterly were they narrated in 
any but an undertone ; others in which I laugh, am overcome by 
emotion, and so forth — what I call my intimes stories. Now it is 
impossible to do justice to these except in the midst of a general 
hush, and in a small circle ; so that I am commonly silent. And 
as no anecdote is positively new in a party of twenty, the chances 
are so much against you that somebody should have heard the story 
before, in which case you are done. 

In tliese large assemblies, a wit, then, is of no use, and does 
not have a chance ; a raconteur does not get a fair hearing, and 
both of these real ornaments of a dinner-table are tlms utterly 
thrown away. I have seen Jack Joliffe, who can keep a table 
of eight or ten persons in a roar of laughter for four hours, remain 
utterly mute in a great entertainment, smothered by the numbers 
and the dowager on each side of him : and Tom Yaenold, the 
most eminent of our conversationists, sit through a dinner as dumb 
as the footman behind him. They do not care to joke, unless there 
is a sympathising society, and prefer to be silent rather than to 
throw their good things away. 

What I would recommend, then, with all my power, is, that 
dinners should be more simple, more frequent, and should con- 
tain fewer persons. Ten is the utmost number that a man of 
moderate means should ever invite to his table ; although in a 
great house, managed by a great establishment, the case may be 
different. A man and woman may look as if they were glad to 
see ten people ; but in a great dinner they abdicate their position 
as hnst and hostess, — are mere creatures in the hands of the sham 
butlers, sham footmen, and tall confectioner’s emissaries who crowd 
the room, — and arc guests at their own table, where they are 
lielped last, and of which they occupy the top and bottom. I 
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liavo liiarkod many a lady watching with timid glances the large 
artificial major-domo, who officiates for that night only, and thought 
to myself, ‘ Ah, my dear madam, how much happier might we all 
he if there were hut half the splendom-, half the made dishes, and 
half the company assembled.’ 

If any dinner-giving person who reads this shall be induced 
by my representations to pause in his present career, to cut off 
some of the luxuries of his table, and instead of giving one 
enormous feast to twenty persons to have three simple dinners 
for ten, my dear nephew will not have been addressed in vain. 
Everybody will be bettered ; and while the guests will be better 
pleased, and more numerous, the host will actually be left with 
money in his pocket. Beown the Eldeh. 


ON LOVE, MAEPJAGE, MEN, AND WOMEN. 
I 


OB BEOWN is in love, then, 
and undergoing the com- 
mon lot ! And so, my 
dear lad, you are this 
moment enduring the de- 
lights and tortures, the 
jealousy and wakefulness, 
the longing and raptures, 
the frantic despair and 
elation, attendant upon the 
passion of love. In the 
year 1812 (it was before I 
contracted my alliance with 
your poor dear aunt, who 
never caused me any of the 
disquietudes above enume- 
rated), I myself went 
through some of those 
miseries and pleasures which you now, oh my nephew, are enduring. 
I pity and sympathise with you, I am an old cock now, with a 
feeble strut and a faltering crow. But I was young once ; and 
remember the time very well. Since that time, amavi mnantes : 
if I see two young people happy, I like it, as I like to see children 
enjoying a pantomime, I have been the confidant of numbers of 
honest fellows, and the secret watcher of scores of little pretty 
intrigues in life. Miss Y., I know why you go so eagerly to balls 
now ; and, Mr. Z,, what has set you off dancing at your mature 
age. Do you fancy, Mrs. Alpha, that I believe you walk every 
day at half-past eleven by the Serpentine for nothing, and that I 
don’t see young O’Mega in Eotten Eowl . . . And so, my poor 
Bob, you are shot. 
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If 5’uu lose the object of your desires, the loss won’t kill you ; 
you inuy set that down as a certainty. If you win, it is possible 
that you will be disappointed : that point also is to be considered. 
But liit or miss, ^^mod luck or bad — I should be sorry, my honest 
tluit thou didst not undergo the malady. Every mai; ought 
to be ill love a few times in his life, and to have a smart attack of 
the fever. You are the lietter for it when it is over ; the better for 
your misfortune if you endure it with a manly heart ; how much 
the better for success if you win it and a good wife into the bargain ! 
Ah, Bob — there is a stone in the burying-ground at Fuuclial which 
I often and often think of — many hopes and passions lie beneath it, 
along Avith the fairest and gentlest creature in the w'uiid — it’s not 
Mas. Biiowx that lie.s there. Afterlife’s fitful fever, .she .sleeps in 
IMarylobone burying-ground, poor dear soul ! Emily Blenkin.so? 
have been Mas. Brow^n, but — but let us change the subject. 

Of cour.se you w'ill take my advice, my dear Bob, about your 
liame. All men and women do. It is notorious that they listen 
to the opinions of all their friends, and never follow their owm 
counsel. Well, tell us about this girl. Wliat are her qualifications, 
expectations, belongings, station in life, and so forth ? 

About beauty I do not argue. I take it for granted. A man 
sees beauty, or tiiat wdiich lie likes, with eyes entirely liis own. I 
don’t say that plain women get husbands as readily as the pretty 
girls — but so many handsome girls are unmarried, and so many of 
the other sort wedded, that there is no possibility of establishing a 
rule, or of setting up a standard. Poor dear Mrs. Brown was a far 
finer woman than Emily Blenkinsop, and yet I loved her little 
finger more than the wdiole hand which your Aunt Martha gave 
me — I see the plainest ivomen exercising the greatest fascinations 
over men — in fine, a man falls in love with a woman because it is 
fate, because she is a Avomau; Bob, too, is a man, and endowed 
wdth a heart and a beard. 

Is she a clever w'oman ? I do not mean to dissparage you, my 
good fellow, but you are not a man that is likely to set the Thames 
on fire j and I should rather like to see you fall to the lot of a clever 
Avoman. A set has been made against cleAmr women from all times. 
Take all Shakspere’.s heroines — they all seem to me pretty much 
the same— affectionate, motherly, tender — that sort of thing. Take 
Scott’, s ladies, and other Avriters’ — each man .seems to draw from 
one model — an exquisite slave is wliat we Avant for the most part, 
a humble, flattering, smiling, child-loving, tea-making, pianoforte- 
playing being, Avho laughs at our jokes, however old they may be, 
coaxes ;uid Avlieedles us in our humours, and fondly lies to us 
through life. I never could get your poor aunt into the system, 
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though I confess I should have been a happier man had she 
tried it. 

There are many more clever women in the world tlian men 
think for. Our habit is to despise them ; we believe they do not 
think because they do not contradict us ; and are weak because 
they do not struggle and rise up against us. A man only begins 
to know women as he grows old ; and for my part my opinion of 
their cleverness rises every day. 

When I say I know women, I mean I know that I don’t know 
them. Every single woman I ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I 
have no doubt she is to herself. Say they are not clever ? Their 
hypocrisy is a perpetual marvel to me, and a constant exercise of 
cleverness of the finest sort. You see a demure -looking woman 
perfect in all her duties, constant in house-bills and shirt-buttons, 
obedient to her lord, and anxious to please him in all things ; 
silent when you and he talk politics, or literature, or balderdash 
together, and if referred to, saying, with a smile of perfect humility, 
‘Oh, w'omen are not judges upon such and such matters ; we leave 
learniug aud politics to men.’ ‘Yes, poor Polly,’ says Jonks, 
patting the back of Mes. J.’s head good-naturedly, ‘ attend to the 
house, my dear ; that’s the best thing you can do, and leave the 
rest to us.’ Benighted idiot ! She has long ago taken your 
measure aud your friends’; she knows your weaknesses, and 
ministers to them in a thousand artful w'ays. Slie knows your 
obstinate points, and marches round them with the most curious 
art aud patience, as you will see an ant on a journey turn round an 
obstacle. Every woman manages her husband : every person who 
manages another is a hypocrite. Her smiles, her submission, lier 
good -humour, for all which we value her, — what are they but 
admirable duplicity ? We expect falseness fi’om her, and order and 
educate her to be dishonest. Should he upbraid, I’ll own that he 
prevail ; say that he frown, I’ll answer 'with a smile ; — what are 
these but lie.s, that we exact from our slaves? — lies, the dexterous 
performance of which we announce to be the female virtues ; brutal 
Turks that we arc ! I do not say that Mes. Eeown ever obeyed 
mo— on the contrary ; but I should have liked it, for I am a Turk 
like my neighbour. 

I will instance your mother now. When my brother comes in 
to dinner after a bad day’s sport, or after looking over the bills of 
.some of you boys, he naturally begins to be surly with your poor 
dear mother, and to growl at the mutton. What does she do? 
She may be hurt, but she doesn’t show it. She proceeds to coax, 
to smile, to turu the conversation, to stroke down Beuijst, and get 
him ill a good-lmmour. She sets him on his old stories, and she 
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aiul all tlie girlr-: — iiioar dear little SAPi'niUAS ! — set off laiigliiiig ; 
there is that stoiy about the Goose walking into churcli, which 
your father tells, and your mother and sisters laugh at, until I 
protest I am so ashamed that I hardly know where to look. On 
he goes with that story time after time ; aud your poor mother 
sits there and knows that I know she is a humbug, and laughs on ; 
and teaches all the girls to laugh too. Had that dear creature 
been born to wear a nose-ring and bangles instead of a muff and 
bonnet; and a brown skin in the place of that fair one with 
which Nature has endowed her, she %vould have done Suttee, after 
your brown Brahmin father had died, and thouglit wmmen very 
irreligious too, who refused to roast themselves for their masters 
and lords. I do not mean to say that the late Mils. Brown would 
have gone thr(nigii the process of iucremation for me — far from it ; 
by a timely removal she ivas spared from the grief whicli lier 
widowhood would have doubtless caused her, aud I ac(juiesce in the 
decrees of Fate in this instance, and have not the least desire to 
have preceded her. 

I hope the ladies will not take my remark,? in ill part. If I die 
for it, I must own that I don’t think they liave fttir play. In tlie 
bargain we make with them I don’t tliink they get their rights. 
And as a labourer notoriously does more by the piece than he does 
by the day, and a free man works harder than a slave, so I doubt 
whether we get the most out of our women by enslaving them as 
we do by law and custom. There are some folks who would limit 
the range of women’s duties to little more thau a kitchen range- 
others who like them to administer to our delectation in a ball- 
room, and permit them to display dimpled shoulders and flowing 
ringlets — ^just as you have one horse for a mill, and another for the 
Park. But in whatever way we like them, it is for our use somehow 
that we have women brought up : to work for us, or to shine for us, 
or to dance for us, or what uotl It would not have been thought 
shame of our fathers fifty years ago, that they could not make a 
custard or a pie, but our mothers would have been rebuked had they 
been ignorant on these matters. Why should not you aud I be 
ashamed now because we cannot make our own shoes, or cut out our 
own breeches? We kuow better: we get the cobblers and tailors 
to do that — aud it was we who made the laws for women, who, we 
are in the habit of saying, are not so clever as we are. 

My dear nephew, as I grow old and consider these things, I 
know which are the strongei*, men or women ; but which are the 
cleverer, I doubt. Brown the Elder. 
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'NGr years ago — kuleed it 
was at the Peace of Amiens 
— when with several other 
young bucks I W'as making 
the grand tour, I recollect 
how sweet we all of us 
were upon the lovely 
Duchess of Montepul- 
ciANo at Naples, who, to 
be sure, was not niggardly 
of her smiles in return. 
There came a man amongst 
us, however, from London, 
a very handsome young 
fellow, with such an air 
of fascinating melancholy 
in his looks, that he cut 
out all the other suitors of the Duchess in the course of a week, 
and would have mamed her very likely, but that war was declared 
while this youth was still hankering about his Princess, and he 
was sent off to Verdun, whence he did not emerge for twelve years, 
and until he was as ffit as a porpoise, and the Duchess was long 
since married to G-enebal Count Rape, one of the Emperor’s 
lieroes. 

I mention poor Tibbits to show the curious difference of 
manner which exists among us, aud which, though not visible to 
foreigners, is instantly understood by English people. Brave, 
clever, tall, slim, dark, and sentimental-looking, he passed muster 
in a foreign saloon, and, as I must own to you, cut us fellows out ; 
whereas we English knew instantly that the man was not w^ell 
bred, by a thousand little signs, not to be understood by the 
foreigner. In his early youth, for instance, he had been cruelly 
deprived of his h’s by his parents, and though he tried to replace 
them in after life, they were no more natural than a glass eye, but 
stared at you as it were in a ghastly manner out of the conversation, 
and pained you by their horrid intrusions. Not acquainted with 
these refinements of our language, foreigners did not understand 
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what hits’ eri'ors were, and doubtless thought it was from envy 
that we conspired to slight the poor fellow. 

I mention Mr. Tibbits, because he was handsome, clever, Iioiu^st, 
and brave, and in almost all respects our superior, and yet laboured 
under di,sad vantages of maimer which unfitted him for certain 
society. It is not Tibbits the man, it is not Tibbits the citizen, 
of whom I would wish to speak lightly : his morals, his reading, his 
courage, his generosity, his talents, are undoubted — it is the social 
Tibbits of whom I speak ; and as I do not go to balls because I 
do not dance, or to meetings of the Political Economy Club, or 
other learned associations, because taste and education Inave not 
fitted me for the pursuits for w'hich other persons are adapted, so 
Tibbits’ sphere is not in drawing-rooms, wdiere the h and other 
points of etkpiette are rigorously maintained. 

I say thus much because one or two people have taken some 
remarks of mine in ill part, and hinted that I am a Tory in disguise, 
and an aristocrat that should be hung up to a lamp-post. Not 
so, dear Bob : — there is nothing like the truth, about whomsoever 
it may be. I mean no more disrespect towards any fellow-man by 
saying that he is not what is called in Society well bred, than by 
stating that he is not tall or short, or that he cannot dance, or that 
he does not know Hebrew, or whatever the case may be. I mean 
that if a man wmiks w-ith a pickaxe or shovel all day, Ins hands 
will be harder than those of a lady of fashion, and that his opinion 
about Madame Sontag’s singing, or the last new novel, will not 
probably be of much value. And though I own my conviction 
that there are some animals ivhich frisk advantageously in ladies’ 
drawing-rooms, whilst others pull stoutly at the plough, I do not 
most certainly mean to reflect upon a horse for not being a lap- 
dog, or see that he has any cause to be ashamed that he is other 
than a horse. 

And, in a word, and as you are what is called a gentleman your- 
self, I hope that Mrs. Bob Brown, whoever she may be, is not only 
by nature, but by education, a gentlewoman. No man ought ever 
to be called upon to blush for his wife. I see good men rush into 
marriage with ladies of whom they are afterwards ashamed ; and in 
the same manner charming women linked to partners whose vulgarity 
they try to screen. Poor Mrs. Botibol, what a constant hypocri.sy 
your life is, and how you insist upon informing everybody that 
Botibol is the best of men ! Poor Jack Jinkins ! what a female is 
that you brought back from Bagnigge Wells to introduce to London 
society ! a handsome, taivdry, flaunting, watering-place belle ; a 
boarding-house beauty : tremendous in brazen ornaments and cheap 
finery. 
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If you inai-ry, dear Bob, I hope Mbs. Robert B. wil] be a lady 
not very much above or below your own station. 

I would sooner that you should promote your wife, than that 
she should advance you. And though every man can point you out 
instances where his friends have been mamed to ladies of superior 
rank, who have accepted their new position with perfect grace, and 
made their husbands entirely happy ; as there are examples of maid- 
servants decorating coronets, and sempstresses presiding worthily 
over Baronial Halls; yet I hope Mrs. Robert Brown will not come 
out of a palace or a kitchen : but out of a house something like 
yours, out of a femily something like yours, with a snug jointure 
something like that modest portion which I daresay yon will 
inherit. 

I remember when Arthur Rowdy (who I need not tell you 
belongs to the firm of Stumpy, Rowdy & Oo., of Lombard 
Street, bankers) married Lady Cleopatra : what a grand match it 
was thought by the Rowdy family ; and how old Mrs. Rowdy in 
Portmau Square was elated at the idea of her son’s new connection. 
Her daughters were to go to all the parties in London ; and her 
house was to be filled with the very greatest of great folks. We 
heard of nothing but dear Lady Stonehenge from morning till 
night; and the old frequenters of the house were perfectly pestered 
with stories of dear Lady Zenobia and dear Lady Cornelia, 
and of the dear Marquis, whose masterly translation of Cornelius 
WepQS had placed him among the most learned of our nobility. 

When Rowdy went to live in Mayfair, what a wretched house 
it was into which he introduced such of his friends as were thought 
worthy of presentation to his new society ! The rooms were filled 
with young dandies of the Stonehenge connection — beardless bucks 
from Downing Street, gay young sprigs of the Guards — their sisters 
and mothers, their kith and kin. They overdrew their accounts at 
Rowdy’s bank, and laughed at him in his drawing-room ; they made 
tlieir bets and talked their dandy talk over his claret, at which the 
poor fellow sat quite silent. Lady Stonehenge invaded his nursery, 
appointed and cashiered his governess and children’.s maids ; estab- 
lished her apothecary in permanence over him ; quarrelled with old 
Mrs. Rowdy, so that the poor old body was only allowed to see 
her graiidchildron by stealth, and have secret interviews with them 
in the garden of Berkeley Square; made Rowdy take villas at 
Tunbridge, which she filled with her own family ; massacred her 
daughter’s visiting-book, in the which Lady Cleopatra, a good- 
natured woman, at first admitted some of her husband’s relatives 
and iicquaiiitance, and carried him abroad upon excursions, in which 
ail he had to do was to settle the bills with the courier. And 
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slic v,'cnfc so lar as to order Iriin to cliaiigo his side of the House and 
his uud adopt tiiose of LorJ> Stojiehexok, which were of 

the age of the Druids, his Lordship’s ancestors ; hut here the honest 
British merchant made a stand and conquered his mother-in-law, 
who would have smothered him the other day for voting for Roth- 
SCHILB. If it were not for the Counting House in the morning, and 
the House of Commons at night, what would become of Rowdy 'I 
They say he smokes there, and drinks when he smokes. He has 
been known to go to Vanxhall, and has even been seen, with a 
comforter over his nose, listening to Scmi Hall at the Cider Cellars. 
All this misery and misfortune came to the poor fellow for marrying 
out of his degree. The clerks at Lmubard Street laugh when Lord 
IMistletoI'] steps out of his cab and w'alks into the bank-parlour ; 
and Rowdy’s private account invariably tells tales of the visit of 
his young scapegrace of a brother-in-law. 

Brown the Elder. 


III. 


ET us now, beloved and ingenuous youth, take the 
side of the question, and discourse a little 
^ vhile upon the state of that man who takes 
5. hiimself a wife inf(>rior to him in degree. 

I have before me in my acquaintance many 
most pitiable instances of individuals who 
have made the fatal mistake. 

Although old fellows are as likely to be 
made fools as young in love matters, and 
Dan Cupid has no respect for the most 
venerable age, yet I remark that it is 
generally the young men who marry 
vulgar waves. They are on a reading 
tour for the Long Vacation, they are 
quartered at Ballinafad, they see Miss 
Smith or Miss O’Saughnessy every 
day — healthy, lively, jolly girls with 
red cheeks, bright eyes, and high 
spirits — they come away at the end 
of the vacation, or when the regiment 
changes its quarters, engaged men; family rows ensue, mothers 
cry out, papas grumble, Bliss pines and loses iier health at Bay- 
mouth or Ballinafad — consent is got at last, Jones takes his degree, 
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.Tknkixs gets his company; Miss Smith and .^Iiss O’SHAiuiH- 
HESsy become Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Jenkins. 

For the first year it is all very ■well. Mrs. J ones is a great 
linuuoing handsome creature, lavislily fond of her adored Jones, 
anil caring for no other company but his. They have a cottage at 
Bayswater. He wallis her out every evening. He sits and reads 
the last new novel to her whilst she works slippers for him, or 
makes some little tiny caps, and for — dear Julia, dear Edward ! 
— they are all in all to one another. 

Old Mrs. Smith of course comes up from Swansea at the time 
when the little caps are put into requisition, and takes possession 
of the cottage at Bayswater. Mrs. Jones senior calls upon Mrs. 
Edward Jones’s mamma, and, of course, is desirous to do every- 
thing that is civil to the family of Edward’s wife. 

Mrs. Jones finds in the mother-in-law of her Edward a largo 
woman with a cotton umbrella, who dines in the middle of the day, 
and has her beer, and who calls Mrs. Jones Mum. What a state 
they are in in Pockliugton Square about this woman ! How can 
they be civil to her ? Whom can they ask to meet her 1 How the 
girls, Edward’s sisters, go on about her ! Fanny says she ought 
to be shown to the housekeeper’s room when she calls; Mary 
proposes that Mrs. Shay, the washerwoman, should be invited on 
the day when Mrs. Smith comes to dinner ; and Emma (who was 
Edward’s fiivourite sister, and who considers herself jilted by his 
marriage with Julia) points out the most dreadful thing of all, 
that Mrs. Smith and Julia are exactly alike, and that in a few 
years Mrs. Edward Jones will be the very image of that great, 
enormous, unwieldy, horrid old woman, 

Oloseted with her daughter, of whom and of her baby she has 
taken possession, Mrs. Smith gives her opinion about the J oneses ; 
— They may be very good, but they are too fine ladies for her ; 
and they evidently think she is not good enough for them : tliey 
are sad worldly people, aud have never sat under a good mihi.ster, 
that is clear : they talked French before her on the day she called 
in Poeklingtoii Gardens, ‘ and though they were laughing at me, 
I’m .sure I can pardon them,’ Mrs. Smith says. Edward and 
Julia have a little altercation about the manner in which his 
family has treated Mim. Smith, aud Julia, bursting into tears as 
she clasps her child to her bosom, says, ‘My child, my child, will 
you be taught to be ashamed of your mother ? ’ 

Edward flings out of the room in a rage. It is true that LIrs. 
Smith is not fit to associate with his family, and that her manners 
are not like theirs; that Julia’s eldest brother, who is a serious 
tanner at Cardiff, is not a pleasant companion after dinner; and 
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that, it is not agreeable to be called ‘Ned’ and ‘Old Coye’ by 
her younger brother, nyIio is an attorney’s clerk in Gray’s Inn, and 
favour. s Ned by asking Mm to lend him ‘ a sov,’ and by coming to 
dinner on Sundays. It is true that the appearance of that youth 
at the first little party the Edwaed Joneses gave after their 
marriage, when Natty disgracefully inebriated himself, caused no 
little scandal amongst his friends, and much wrath on the part of 
old JoNE.s, who .said, ‘That little scamp call my daughters by 
their Chri.stian names ! — a little heggar that is not fit to sit down 
in my hall. If ever he dares to call at my house, I’ll tell Jobbins 
to fling a pail of water over him.’ And it is trae that Natty 
called many times in Pocklington Square, and complained to 
Edwaed that he, Nat, could neither see his mar nor the gmds, and 
tliat the old gent cut up uncommon stiff. 

So you see Edwaed Jones has had his way, and got a handsome 
wife, but at what expense ? He and his family are separated. 
His wife brought him nothing but good looks. Her stock of 
brains is small. She is not easy in the new society into wliich 
she has been brought, and sit.s quite mum both at the grand 
partie.s which the old Joneses give in Pocklington Square, and at 
the snug little entertainments which poor Edwaed Jones trie,s on 
his own part. The women of the Jones’s .set try her in every 
way, and get no good from her: Jones’s male friends, who are 
civilised beings, talk to her, and receive only monosyllables in 
reply. His house is a stupid one ; his acquaintances drop ofi’ ; ho 
has no circle at all at last, except, to be sure, that increasing 
family circle which brings up old Mes. Smith from Swansea every 
year. 

What is the lot of ^ man at the end of a dozen years who has 
a wife like this 1 She is handsome no longer, and she never Imd 
any other merit. He can’t read novels to her all through his life, 
while she is working slippers — it is absurd. He can’t be pbilander- 
iiig in Kensington Gardens with a lady who does not walk out now 
except with two nursemaids and the twins in a go-cart. He is a 
young man still, when she is an old woman. Love is a mighty fine 
thing, dear Bob, but it is not the life of a man. There are a thou- 
saml other things for him to think of besides the red lips of Lucy, 
or the bright eyes of Eliza. There is business, there is friendship, 
there is society, there are taxes, there is ambition, and the manly 
desire to exercise the talents which are given us by Heaven, and reap 
the prize of our desert. There are other books in a man’s library 
besides Ovid ; and after dawdling ever so long at a woman’s knee, 
one day he gets up and i.s free. We have all been there : we have 
all had the fever : the strongest and the smallest, from Samson, 
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Hercules, Einaldo, downwards; but it burns out, and you get 
well. 

Ladies who read this, and who Iniow what a love I have for 
the whole sex, wall not, I hope, cry out at the above observations, 
or be angry because I state that the ardour of love declines after 
a certain period. My dear Mes. Hopkins, you w'ould not have 
Hopkins to carry on the same absurd behaviour which he exhibited 
when he was courting you 1 or in place of going to bed and to sleep 
comfortably, sitting up half the night to write to you bad verses ’I 
Yon would not have him racked with jealousy if you danced or spoke 
with any one else at a ball ; or peglect all his friends, his business, 
his interest in life, in order to dangle at yonr feet ? No, you are a 
sensible woman ; you know that he must go to his counting-house, 
that he must receive and visit his friends, and that he must attend to 
his and your interest in life. You are no longer his goddess, his 
fairy, his peerless paragon, whose name he shouted as JDon Quixote 
did that of Dulcmea, You are Jane Hopkins, you are thirty years 
old, you have got a parcel of children, and Hop loves you and them 
with all his heart. He would be a helpless driveller and ninny 
were he to be honeymooning still, whereas he is a good honest fellow, 
respected on ’Change, liked by his friends, and famous for his port- 
wine. 

Yes, Bob, the fever goes, but the wdfe doesn’t. Long after your 
passion is over, Mrs. Beow’n will be at your side, good soul, still ; 
and it is for that, as I trust, long subsequent period of my worthy 
Bob’s life that I am anxious. How will she look when the fairy 
brilliancy of the honeymoon has faded into the light of common day ! 

You are of a jovial and social turn, and like to see the world, 
as wliy should you not % It contains a great number of kind and 
honest folks, from whom you may hear a thousand things wise and 
pleasant. A man ought to like his neighbours, to mix with his 
neighbours, to be popular with his neighbours. It is a friendly 
heart that has plenty of friends. You can’t be talking to Mrs. 
Brown for ever and ever : you will be a couple of old geese if you 
do. 

She ought then to be able to make your house pleasant to your 
friends. She ought to attract them to it by her grace, her good 
breeding, her good-humour. Let it he said of her, ‘ Wliat an un- 
commonly nice woman Mrs. Brown is ! ’ Let her be, if not a clever 
woman, an appreciator of cleverness in others, which, perhaps, clever 
folks like better. Above all, let her have a sense of humour, my 
dear Bob, for a woman without a laugh in. her (like the late 
excellent Mins. Brown) is the greatest bore in existence. Life with- 
out laughing is a dreary blank. A woman who cannot laugh is a 
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wet Ijianket on the Iciridly nuptial couch. A frood laugh is sunshine 
in a house. A quick intelligence, a brightening eye, a kind smile, 
a cheerful spirit, — these, I hope, Mrs. Bob will bring to you in her 
iro'ussemi, to be used afterwards for daily wear. Before all things, 
my dear nephew, try and have a cheerful wife. 

What, indeed, does not that word ‘cheerfulness’ imply I It 
means a contented spirit ; it means a pure heart ; it means a kind 
and loving disposition ; it means humility and charity ; it means 
a generous appreciation of others, and a modest opinion of self. 
Stupid people — people who do not know how to laugh — are always 
pompous and self-conceited : that is, bigoted ; that is, cruel ; that 
is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. Have a good, jolljq laughing, 
kind woman, then, for your partner, you who are yourself a kind 
and jolly fellow ; and when you go to sleep, and when you 
wake, I pray there may be a smile under each of your honest 
nightcaps. Brown the Eldek. 



OUT OF TOWN. 


I 

F HAVB little news, in y dear Bob, wliere- 
with to entertain thee from this city, 
from which almost everybody has fled 
within the last week, and which lies 
in a state of torpor. I wonder what 
the newspapers find to talk about day 
after day, and how they come out every 
morning. But for a little distant noise 
of cannonading from the Danube and 
the Theiss, the whole world is silent, 
and London seems to have hauled 
down her flag, as Her Majesty has 
done at Pimlico, and the Queen of 
Cities is gone out of town, 

You, in pursuit of Miss Kiokle^ 
BURY, are probably by this time at 
Spa or Hamburg. Watqh her well, 
Bob, and see what her temper is 
like. See whether she flirts with 
the foreigners much, examine how 
she looks of a morning (you will 
have a hundred opportunities of 
famiihu’ity, and can drop in and out of a friend’s apartments at a 
German watering-place as yon never can hope to do here), examine 
her conduct with her little, sisters, if they are of the party, wliether 
she is good and playful with them, see whether she is cheerful and 
obedient to old Lady Kick (I acknowledge a hard task) — -in fine, 
try her manners and temiier, and see whether she wears them all 
day, or only puts on her smiles with lier fresh bonnet, to come out 
on the parade at music time, I, meanwhile, remain behind, alone 
in our airy and great Babylon. 

As an old soldier when begets to his ground begins straightway 
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a ,5f; a!.«tr-r^ fw the French say, make's the most of his circnmstanocs, 
and liiu'isnlf as comfortable as he can, an old London man, if obliged 
to pass the dull season in town, accommodates himself to the time, 
ami forages here and there in the deserted city, and manages to 
make his own tent snug. A thousand means of comfort and amuse- 
ment spring up, whereof a man has no idea of the existence, in the 
midst of the din and racket of the London season. I, for my part, 
am grown to tliat age, sir, when I like the quiet time the i)e3t : tlm 
gaiety (if the great London season is too strong and noisy for me ; I 
like to talk ti> my licloved metropolis when she has done dancing at 
i;ro\vdetl balls, and squeezing at concerts, and chattering at conver- 
saziones, and gorging at great dinners-— when she is calm, contem- 
plative, cmiiidoutial, and at leisure, 

Colom:l PAitMonii nf our Club being out of town, and too wise a 
man to send iiis favourite old cob to grass, I mounted liim yesterday, 
and tof)k a ride in Ilotten How, and in various parts, of the city, 
where but ten days back all sorts of life, hilarity, and hospitality 
were going on. What a change it is now in the Park, from that 
scene which tlie modern Pepys, and that ingenious youth who signs 
his immortal drawings with a D surmounted by a dickey-bird, 
depicted only a few weeks ago ! Where are the thousands of 
carriages that crawled along the Serpentine shore, and which give 
an observant man a happy and wholesome sense, of his own insignifi- 
cauce — for you shall be a man long upon the town, and pass five 
huudred equipages without knowing the owners of one of them 1 
Whei;e are the myriads of horsemen who trampled the Howl — the 
splendid dandies wlxose boots were shiny, whose chins were tufted, 
whose shirts were astounding, whose manners were frank and 
manly, whose brains ’were somewhat small 1 Where are the stout 
capitalists and bishops on their cobs (the Bench, by the way, cuts 
an uncommonly good figure on horseback) ? Where are the dear 
rideresses, above all ? Where is she, the gleaming of whose red 
neck-ribbon in the distance made your venerable uncle’s heart 
beat, Bob ? He sees her now prancing by, severe and beautiful — 
young DiaNvI, with pure bright eyes ! Where is Fanny, who wore 
the pretty grey liat and feather, and rode the pretty grey mare 1 
Fanny chauge.d her name last week, without ever so much as sending 
me a piece of cake. The gay squadrons have disappeared : the 
ground no longer thrills with the thump of their countless hoofs. 
WATTEAcr-like groups in shot silks no longer compose themselves 
under the green boughs of Kensington Gardens ; the scarlet trum- 
I)etcrs have blown themselves away thence ; you don’t behold a score 
of hor.semeii in the course of an hour’s ride ; aud Mrs. Catharine 
H’Kuit’i.YEu, whom a fortnight since yon never saw unaccompanied 
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by some superb young Earl and roue of the fashion, had yesterday 
so little to do with her beautiful eyes, that she absolutely tried to 
kill your humble servant with them as she cantered by me in at the 
barriers of the Row, and looked round firing Parthian shots behind 
her. But Padmoeb’s cob did not trot, nor did my blood run, any 
the quicker. Me. Bob ; man and beast are grown too old and steady 
to be put out of our pace by any Mes. Highflybe of them all ; and 
though I hope, if I live to be a hundred, never to be unmoved by 
tlie sight of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind of beauty, oh ogling and 
vain Delilah, that can set me cantering after thee. 

By the way, one of the benefits I find in the dull season is 
at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell now, that uncommonly 
pretty young woman, the landlady^s daughter, condescends to come 
in and superintend my comfort, and whisk about amongst the books 
and tea-things, and wait upon me in general: whereas in the full 
season, when young Loed Olaude Lollypop is here attending to 
his arduous duties in Parliament, and occupying his accustomed 
lodgings on the second floor, the deuce a bit will Miss Floea ever 
deign to bring a message or a letter to old Me. Beown on the first, 
but sends me in Muggins, my old servant, whose ugly face I have 
known any time these thirty years, or the blowsy maid-of-all-work 
with her sandy hair in paper.®. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges does a man lingering 
in London enjoy, from which he is precluded in the full season ! 
Every man in every Club has three or four special aversions — men 
who somehow annoy him, as I have no doubt hut that you and I. 
Bob, are liated by some particular man, and for that excellent 
reason for which the poet disliked De. Fell — tlic appearance of old 
Banquo, in the same place, in the same arm-chair, reading the 
newspaper day after day and evening after evening ; of Me. Ploddee 
threading among the coffee-room tables and taking note of every 
man’s dinner ; of old Geneeal Hawkshaw, wlio makes that con- 
stant noise in the Club, sneezing, coughing, and blowing his nose, — 
all these men, by their various defects or qualities, have driven mo 
half mad at times, and I have thought to myself, . Oh that I could 
go to the Club without seeing Banquo— Oh that Ploddee Avould 
not come and inspect my mutton-chop — Oh that fate would remove 
Hawkshaav and his pocket-handkerchief for ever out of my sight 
and hearing ! Well, August arrives, and one’s three men of the sea 
are oft' one’s shoulders. Me. and Mes. Banquo are at Leamington, 
the paper says ; Me. Ploddee is gone to Paris to inspect the dinners 
at the ITrois Freres’ j and Hawkshaw is coughing awayat Brighton, 
where the sad sea waves murmur before him. The Club is your 
own. TTow pleasant it is ! You can get tlie Glole and Standard 
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iiiMw wit’nnut a struggle ; you may see all the Sunday papers when 
you diue it is not like dining in a street dinned by tlie tranij) of 
waiters perpetually passing with clanking dishes of various odours, 
and jostled hy young ineu who look scowlingly down upon your 
dinner as they pass with creaking boots. They are all gone — you 
sit in a vast and agreeable apartment with twenty large servants 
at your orders — if you were a Duke with a thousand pounds a 
day you couhlirt be better served or lodged. Those men, having 
nothing else to do, are anxious to prevent your desires and make 
you happy — the butler bustles about with your pint of wine — if 
you order a dish, the chef himself will probably cook it : what 
mortal can ask more ? 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions of Lojnion, 
and life and manners, an account of a family in the lower ranks 
of genteel life, who shut up the front windows of tlieir house, aiul 
lived in the back rooms, from winch they only issued for fresh air 
surreptitiously at midnight, so that their friends might suppose 
that they w'ere out of town. I suppose that there is some founda- 
tion for this legend. I suppose that some people are actually 
afraid to be seen in London, when tlie persons who form society 
have quitted the metropolis : and that Mn. and Mrs. Hioois 
being left at home at Islington, wdien Mit. and BIes. Biggs, their 
next-door neighbours, have departed for Blargate or Gravesend, 
feels pangs of shame at tlieir own poverty, and envy at their 
friends’ better fortune. I have seen many men and cities, my 
dear Bob, and noted their manners : and for servility I will back 
a free-born Englishman of the respectable classes against any man 
of any nation in the world. In the competition for social rank 
between Higgs and Biggs, think what a strange standard of 
superiority is set up ! — a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few 
.shrimp.s more or less on one pai’t or the other, settle the claim. 
Perhaps in what is called high life there are disputes as paltry, 
aims as mean, and distinctions as absurd : but my business is with 
this present folly of being ashamed to he in London. Ashamed, 
sir ! I like being in London at this time, and have so much to 
say regarding the pleasure of the place in the dead season, that per 
fevour of Mr. Punch I hope to write you, probably, another letter 
regarding it next week. Bkown the Elder. 
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by soiiie superb young Earl and 7'Ot/J of the fashion, liad yesterday 
so little to do with her beautiful eyes, that she absolutely tried to 
kill your humble servant with them as she cantered by me in at the 
barriers of the Eow, and looked round firing Parthian shots behind 
her. But Padmoee’s cob did not trot, nor did my blood run, any 
the quicker, Mu. Bob ; man and beast are grown too old and steady 
to be put out of our pace by any Mes. Highflyee of them all ; and 
though I hope, if I live to be a hundred, never to be unmoved by 
the sight of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind of beauty, oh ogling and 
vain Delilah, that can set me cantering after thee. 

By the way, one of the benefits I find in the dull season is 
at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell now, that uncommonly 
pretty young woman, the landlady’s daughter, condescends to come 
in and superintend my comfort, and whisk about amongst the books 
and tea-things, and wait upon me in general: whereas in the full 
season, when young Lord Claude Lollypop is here attending to 
his arduous duties hi Parliament, and occupying his accustomed 
lodgings on the second floor, the deuce a bit will Miss Flora ever 
deign to bring a message or a letter to old Me. Brown on the first, 
but sends me in Muggins, my old servant, whose ugly face I have 
known any time these thirty years, or the blow'sy maid-of-all-work 
with her sandy hair in papers. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges does a man lingering 
in London enjoy, from which he is precluded in the full season ! 
Every man in every Club has three or four special aversions — men 
who somehow annoy him, as I have no doubt but that you and I, 
Bob, are hated by some particular man, and for that excellent 
reason for which the poet disliked De. Fell — the appearance of old 
Banquo, ill the same place, in the same arm-chair, reading tho, 
newspaper day after day and evening after evening ; of Me. Plodder 
threading among the cotfee-room tables and taking note of every 
man’s dinner ; of old General Hawkshaw, who makes that con- 
stant noise in the Club, sneezing, coughing, and blowing bis nose, — 
all these men, by their various defects or qualities, have driven me 
half mad at times, and I have thought to myself. Oh that I could 
go to the Club without seeing Banquo — Oh that Plodder would 
not come and inspect my mutton-chop — Oh that fate would remove 
Hawkshaw and his pocket-handkerchief for ever out of my sight 
aud hearing ! Well, August arrives, and one’.s three men of the sea 
are off' one’s shoulders. Me. and Mrs. BiVNQUo are at Leamington, 
the paper says ; Me. Plodder is gone to Paris to inspect the dinners 
at the ‘Trois Freres’- and HAWicsHAwis coughing away at Brighton, 
where the sad sea waves murmur before him, Tlie Club is your 
own. How pleasant it is ! You can get the Glohr nm\ Siandard 
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now witliout a struggle ; you may see all the Sunday papers ; when 
you dine it is not like dining in a street dinned by the tramp of 
waiters perpetually passing with clanking dishes of various odours, 
and jostled by young -men who look scowlingly down upon your 
dinner as they pass with creaking boots. They are all gone — you 
sit in a vast and agreeable apartment with twenty large servants 
at your orders— if you were a Duke with a thousand pounds a 
day you couldn’t be better served or lodged. Those men, having 
nothing else to do, are anxious to prevent your desires and make 
you happy — the butler bustles about with your pint of wine — if 
you order a dish, the chef hira-self will probably cook it; wdiat 
mortal can ask more 1 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions of London, 
and life and manners, an account of a family in the lower ranks 
of genteel life, who shut up the front windows of their house, and 
lived in the back rooms, from which they only issued for fresh air 
surreptitiously at midnight, so that their friends might suppose 
that they were out of town. I suppose that there is some founda- 
tion for this legend. I suppose that some people are actually 
afraid to be seen in London, when the persons who form society 
have quitted the metropolis : and that Me. and Mes. Higgs 
being left at home at Islington, when Mr. and Mes. Biggs, their 
ne.xt-door neighbours, have departed for Margate or Gravesend, 
feels pangs of shame at their own poverty, and envy at tlieir 
friends’ better fortune. I have seen many men and cities, my 
dear Bob, and noted their manners : and for servility I will back 
a free-born Englishman of the respectable classes against any man 
of any nation in the world. In the competition for social rank 
between Higgs and Biggs, think what a strange standard of 
superiority is set up ! — a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few 
shrimps more or less on one part or the other, settle the claim. 
Perhaps in what is called high life there are disputes as paltry, 
aims as mean, and distinctions as absurd : but my business is with 
this present folly of being ashamed to he in London. Ashamed, 
sir ! I like being in London at this time, and have so much to 
say regarding the pleasure of the place in the dead season, that per 
favour of Mr. Punch I hope to write you, probably, another letter 
regarding it next week. Brown the Elder. 
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|AREERING- tlirmif;’]) tlics kohrou 
from one imrty to nuotlnjr, JVoiu 
^1 one great (liimor oi‘ twenty covem 

nF^ ^ Lady ]lus'n>Mnui;,Y's rout 

m ^0 Rjickington’s m'mx — 

^-—<^ friendsliipj to a man a, bout to\vn, 

becomes impossible from Febrii- 
l(\ Auga.ist : it is only liis 

y'll acquaintances ho can cultivate 

during those six months of 

wil\s.l\iiL iwMii iilii has had leisure to recur to more 

^ w dliil''' tender emotions : in otlier words, 

nobody lias asked mo to 
"AffioWllllllliliy! ‘^niner, I liave been aliout seck- 
llijil^ nig dinners from my old Iriends. 
And very glad tliey are to see 
you: very kindly and hos])itu.bli! 
are they dis].)nsod to be, very pleasant are those little calm o-cmumn 
in the quiet summer evenings, wlien the beloved friend of your youth 
and you sip a bottle of claret together leisurely, without camne.s, 
and ascend to the drawing-room where the friend of your youth’s 
wife sits blandly presiding over tluj teapot. What nnitters that 
it is the metal teapot, the silver utensils being packed olF to the 
banker’s? 'What .matters that the hangings are down, and the 
Instrc ill a brown-holland bag? Intimacy iiicreasea by this artless 
confidence — yon are admitted to a family m deKhabilli'. In an 
honest man’s house the wine is never sent to the banker’s ; lie 
can always go to the cellar for that. And so drink and ]n'attle 
in (juiet — about the past season, about our sons at college, and 
whatnot? dVo become intimate again, hecansc Fate, which has 
long separated ns, throws ns onec more together, I say the dull 
season is a kind season : gentle and amiable, friendly and full of 
enjoyment. 

Among these pleasant little meetings, for which the present 
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Ficascm has given time and opportunity, I shall mention one, sir, 
wliich took place lust 'Wednesday, and which during the very 
dinner itself I vowed I would describe, if the venerable Mr. Fmich 
would grcunt me leave and space, in the columns of a journal which 
has for its object the promotion of mirth and good-will. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, sir, there lived at a 
villa, at a short distance from London, a certain gentleman and lady 
who had many acquaintances and friends, among whom was your 
humble servant. For to become acquainted with this young woman 
was to become her friend, so friendly was she, so kind, so gentle, 
so full of natural genius, and graceful feminine accomplishment. 
Whatever she did, she did charmingly ; her life was decorated with 
a hundred pretty gifts, with which, as one would fancy, kind fairies 
had endowed her cradle ; music and pictures seemed to flow naturally 
out from her hand, as she laid it on the piano or the drawing-board. 
She sang exquisitely, and with a full heart, and, as if she couldn’t 
help it any more than a bird. I have an image of this fair creature 
before me now, a calm sunshiny evening, a green lawn flaring 
with roses and geraniums, and a half-dozen gentlemen sauntering 
thereon in a state of great contentment, or gathered under the 
verandah, by the open French window : near by she sits singing at 
the piano. She is in a pink dress : she has gigot sleeves ; a little 
child in a prodigious sash is playing at her mother’s knee. She 
sings song after song; the sun goes down behind the black fir- 
trees that belt the lawn, and Missy in the blue sash vanishes to the 
nursery ; the room darkens in the twilight ; the stars appear in the 
heavens — and the tips of the cigars glow in the balcony : she sings 
song after song, in accents soft and low, tender and melodious — we 
are never tired of hearing her. Indeed, Bob, I can hear her still^ — 
the stars of those calm nights still shine in my memory, and I have 
been humming one of her tunes with my pen in my mouth, to the 
surprise of Mir. Doddee, who is writing at the opposite side of the 
table, and wondering at the lackadaisical expression which pervades 
my venerable mug. 

You will naturally argue from the above pathetic passage that 
I was greatly smitten by Mbs. Nightingale (as we will call the 
lady, if you will permit me). You are right, sir. For what is an 
amiable woman made, but that we should fall in love with her? 
I do not mean to say that you are to lose your sleep, or give up 
your dinner, or make yourself unhappy in her absence ; but when 
the sun shines (and it is not too hot) I like to bask in it : when the 
bird sings, to listen : and to admire that which is admirable with 
an honest and hearty enjoyment. There were a half-dozen men at 
the period of which I speak who wore Mbs. Nightingale’s colours. 
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and we used to be invited down from London of a Saturday and 
Sunday, to Thornwood, by the hospitable host and hostess there, 
and it seemed like going back to school, when wc came away by 
the coach of a Monday morning : we talked of her all the way back 
to London, to separate upon our various callings when we got into 
the smoky city. Salvatoe, Eodgeks, the painter, went to his easel ; 
WooDWAKB, the barrister, to his chambers ; Pipek, the doctor, to his 
patient (for he then only had one), and so forth. Fate called us 
each to his business, and has sent us upon many a distant errand 
since that day. But from that day to this, whenever we meet, 
the remembrance of the holidays at Thorn-wood has been always a 
bond of union between us ; and we have always had Mbs. Nightin- 
gale’s colours put away amongst the cherished relics of old times. 

N, was a West India merchant, and his property went to the 
bad. He died at Jamaica. Thornwood was let to other people, 
who knew us not. The widow with a small jointure retired, and 
educated her daughter abroad. We had not heard of her for years 
and years, nor until she came to town about a legacy a few weeks 
since. 

In those years and years what changes have taken place ! Siu, 
Salvatoe, Eodgees is a Member of the Royal Academy ; Wood- 
WAED, the barrister, has made a fortune at the Bar j and in seeing 
Doctor Piper in his barouche, as he rolls about Belgravia and May- 
fair, you at once know what a man of importance he has become. 

On last Monday week, sir, I received a letter in a delicate 
female handwriting, with which I was not acquainted, and -vvdiich 
Miss Flora, the landlady’s daughter, condescended to bring me, 
saying that it had been left at the door by two ladies in a brougham. 

‘ — Why did you not let them come upstairs ? ’ said I in a rage, 
after reading the note. 

‘We don’t know what sort of people goes about in broughams,’ 
said Miss Flora, with a toss of her head ; ‘ we don’t want no ladies 
in our house.’ And she flung her impertinence out of the room. 

Tlie note was signed Frances Nightingale, — whereas our 
Nightingale’s name was Louisa. But this Frances was no other 
than the little thing in the large blue sash, whom we remembered at 
Thornwood ever so many years ago. The writer declared that she 
recollected me quite well, that her mamma was most anxious to see 
an old friend, and that they had apartments at No. 166 Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly, whither I hastened off to pay my respects to Mrs. 
Nightingale. 

When I entered the room, a tall and beautiful young woman 
with blue eyes, and a serene and majestic air, came up to shake 
hands with me : and I beheld in her, without in the least recog- 
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iiising, the little Fanny of the blue sash. Mamina came out of 
the acljoiiiiug ajiartment presently. We had not met since — 
since all sorts of events had occurred — her voice was not a little 
agitated. Here was that fair creature whom we had admired so. 
Sir, I shall not say whether she was altered or not. The tones 
of her voice were as SAveet and kind as ever : — and we talked 
about Miss Fanny as a subject in common between us, and I 
admired the growth and beauty of the young lady, though I did not 
mind telling her to her face (at which to be sure the girl was 
delighted) that she never in my eyes would be half as pretty as 
her mother. 

Well, sir, upon this day arrangements wmre made for that dinner 
Avhich took place on Wednesday last, and to the remembrance of 
Avhich I determined to consecrate this present page. 

It so happened that everybody was in town of the old set of 
Avhom I have made mention, and everybody was disengaged. SiE 
Salvator Eodgees (who has become such a swell since he was 
knighted and got the cordon of the order of the George and Blue 
Boar of Prussia, that we like to laugh at him a little) made his 
appearance at eight o’clock, and was perfectly natural and affable. 
Woodward, the lawyer, forgot his abominable law and his money, 
about which he is always thinking ; and finally, Doctor Piper, of 
whom we despaired because his wife is mortally jealous of every 
lady whom he attends, and will hardly let him dine out of her 
sight, had pleaded Lady Eackstraw’s situation as a reason for not 
going down to Wimbledon Common till night — and so we six had 
a meeting. 

The door was opened to us by a maid who looked us hard 
in the face as we Aveut upstairs, and Avho Avas no other than 
little Fanny’s nurse in former days — come like us to visit her old 
mistress. We all kncAV her except Woodward, the laAvyer, and all 
shook hands Avith her except him. Constant study had driven her 
out of the hiAvyer’s memory. I don’t think he ever cared for 
Mrs. Nightingale as much as the rest of us did, or indeed that 
it is in the nature of that learned man to care for any but one 
learned person. 

And Avhat do you think, sir, the dear and faithful AvidoAV had 
done to make us Avelcome 1 She remembered the dishes that Ave 
used to like ever so long ago, and she had every man’s favourite 
dish for him, Eodgers used to have a passion for herrings — there 
they were ; the hiAvyer, who has an enormous appetite, which he 
gratifies at other people’s expense, had a shoulder of mutton and 
onion sauce, Avhich the lean and hungry man devoured almost 
entirely : mine did not come till the second com'se — it Avas baked 
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]iliiin-pudding — was alfected when I saw it, sir — I choked almost 
when I ate it. Piper made a beautiful little speech, and made an 
ice compound, for which he was famous, and we drank it just as we 
used to drink it in old times, and to the health of the widow. 

How should we haye had this dinner, how could we all have 
assembled together again, if everybody had not been out of town, 
and everybody had not been disengaged 1 Just for one evening, the 
scattered members of an old circle of friendship returned and met 
round the old table again — round this little green island we moor 
for the night at least, — to-morrow we part company, and each man 
for himself sails over the mgem cequo7\ 

Since I wrote the above, I find that everybody really is gone 
away. The widow left town on Friday. I have been on my round 
just now, and have been met at every step by closed shutters and 
the faces of unfamiliar charwomen. No. 9 is gone to Malvern. 
Nos. 37, 15, 25, 48, and 36a are gone to Scotland. The solitude 
of the Club begins to be unbearable, and I found Muggins this 
morning preparing a mysterious apparatus of travelling boot-trees, 
and dusting the portmanteaus. 

If you are not getting on wmll with the Kioklebueys at 
Hamburg, I recommend you to go to Spa. Miis, Nightingale is 
going thither, and will be at the Hotel d’Orange, where you 
may use my name and present yourself to her ; and I may hint to 
you in confidence that Miss Fanny will have a very pretty little 
fortune. Beown the Eldee. 



THE PEOSEE; 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES BY DR. SOLOMON PACIFICO. 



ON A LADY IN AN OPERA-BOX. 



OING the other night to the Oonserva- 
. toire at Paris, where there 
was a magnificent assem- 
blage of rank and fashion 
gathered together to hear 
the delightful })erformance,s 
of Madame Sontag, the 
friend who conferred upon 
me the polite favour of a 
ticket to the stalls, also 
pointed out to me who 
were the most remarkable 
personages round about us. 
There were ami )assadors, politicians, and gentlemen, military and 
literary ; there were beauties, French, Russian, and English ; there 
were old ladies who had been beauties once, and who, by the help 
of a little distance and politeness (and if you didn’t use your opera- 
glass, which is a cruel detector of paint and wrinkles), looked young 
and handsome still ; and a plenty of old bucks in the stalls and 
boxes, well wigged, well gloved, and brilliantly waistcoated, very 
obsequious to the ladies, and satisfied with themselves and the 
woidd. 

Up in the second tier of boxes I saw a very stout, jolly, good- 
humoured-looking lady, whose headdress and ringlets and general 
appurtenances were unmistakably English — and whom, were you to 
meet her at Timbuctoo, or in the Seraglio of the Grand Sultan 
amongst a bevy of beauties collected from all the countries of the 
earth, one would instantly knoAv to be a British female. I do not 
mean to say that, were I the Padishah, I would select that moon- 
faced hQ%irl out of all the lovely society, and make her the Empress 
or Grand Signora of my dominions ; but simply that there is a 
character about our countrywomen which leads one to know, recog- 
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ni.sc, iind admii’e, and wonder at them among' all women of ail 
tongues and countries. Wc have our British Lion ; we have our 
BEiTA>rNiA ruling the waves ; we have our British female — the most 
respectable, the most remarkable, of the women of this world. 
And now we have come to the woman who gives the subject, though 
she i.s not herself the subject, of these present remarks. 

As I looked at her with that fond curiosity and silent pleasure 
a, ml wonder which slie (I mean the great British Female) always 
inspires in my mind, watching her smiles, her ways and motions, 
her allurements and attractive gestures — her head bobbing to 
tliis friend whom she recognised in the stalls — her jolly fat hand 
wagging a welcome to that acquaintance in a neighbouring box — 
my friend and guide for the evening caught her eye, and made her 
a respectful bow, and said to me with a look of much meaning, 

‘ That is Mas. Trottee-Walkek.’ And from that minute I forgot 
Madame Sontag, and thought only of Mrs. T,-W. 

‘ So that,’ said I, ‘ is Mes. Teottee-Walkee ! You liave touched 
a chord in my heart. You have brought back old times to my 
memory, and made me recall some of the griefs and disappointments 
of my early days.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, man ! ’ says Tom, my friend. ‘ Listen to the 
SoNTAG ; how divinely she is singing ! how fresh her voice is still ! ’ 

I looked up at Mes. Walker all the time with unabated interest. 
‘Madam,’ thought I, ‘you look to be as kind and good-natured, 
a person as eyes over lighted upon. The way in which you are 
smiling to that young dandy with the double eyeglass, and tlie 
empressement with which he returns the salute, show that your 
frieiuls are persons of rank and elegance, and that you are esteemed 
by them — giving them, as I am sure from your kind appearance 
you do, good dinners and pleasant balls. But I wonder what 
you Avould think if you ktiew that I was looking at you 1 I behold 
you for the first time ; there arc a hundred pretty young girls in 
the house, whom an amateur of mere beauty would examine with 
iiiuch greater satisfaction than he would naturally bestow upon a 
lady whose prime is past ; and yet the sight of you interests me, 
and tickles me, so to speak, and my eyeglass can’t remove itself 
from the contemplation of your honest face.’ 

What is it that interests me so ? What do you suppose interests 
a man tlie most in this life 1 Himself, to be sure. It is at liimself 
ho is looking through his opera-glass— himself who is concerned, or 
he would not be watching you so keenly. And now let me confess 
why it is that the lady in the upper box excites me so, and why I 
say, ‘ That is Mes, Teottee-Walkee, is it ? ’ with an air of such 
deep interest. 
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Well then. In the year eighteen hundred and thirty odd, it 
happened that I went to pass the winter at Rome, as we will call 
the city. Ma.tok-Geneual and Mns. Teotteii- Walker were also 
there ; and until I heard of them there, I had never heard that there 
were such peoide in existence as the General and the lady — the 
lady yonder with the large fan in the upper boxes. Mrs. Walker, 
as became her station in life, took, I daresay, very comfortable 
lodgings, gave dinners and parties to her friends, and had a night 
in the week for receptions. 

Much as I have travelled and lived abroad, these evening 
reunions liave never greatly fascinated me. Man cannot live upon 
lemonade, wax candles, and weak tea. Gloves and white neck- 
cloths cost money, and those plaguy shiny boots arc always so 
tiglit and hot. Am I made of money, that I can hire a coach to 
go to one of these soirees on a rainy Roman night ; or can I come 
in goloshes, and take them off in the ante-chamber? I am too 
poor for cabs, and too vain for goloshes. If it had been to see 
the girl of my heart (I mean at the time when there were girls, 
and I had a heart), I couldn’t have gone in goloshes. Well, not 
being in love, and not liking weak tea and lemonade, I did not go 
to evening parties that year at Rome ; nor, of later years, at Paris, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Islington, or wherever I may have laeen. 

What, then, were my feelings when my dear and valued friend, 
Mrs. Coverlade (she is a daughter of that venerable peer, the Right 
Honourable the Lord Comanbine), who was passing the winter 
too at Rome, said to me, ‘My dear Doctor Pacieico, what have 
you done to offend Mrs. Trotter- Walker ? ’ 

‘ I know no person of that name,’ I said. ‘ I knew Walker' of 
the Post Office, and poor Trotter who was a captain in our regiment, 
and died under my hands at the Bahamas. But with the Trotter- 
Walkers I haven’t the honour of an acquaintance.’ 

‘Well, it is not likely that you will have that honour,’ Mrs. 
Coverlabe said. ‘ Mrs. Walker said last night that she did not 
wish to make your acquaintance, and that she did not intend to 
receive you.’ 

‘I think she might have waited until I asked her, madam,’ I 
said. ‘ What have I done to her ? I have never seen or heard of 
her : how should I want to get into her house ? or attend at her 
Tuesdays — confound her Tuesdays ! ’ I am sorry to say I said, 

‘ Oonfouiid Mrs. Walker’s Tuesdays,’ and the conversation took 
another turn, and it so happened that I was called away from Rome 
suddenly, and never set eyes upon Mrs. Walker, or indeed thought 
about her from that day to this. 

Strange endurance of Iminan vanity ! a million of much more 
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important conversations have escaped one since then, most likely, 
—but the memory of this little mortification (for such it is, after 
all) remains quite fresh in the mind, and unforgotten, though it 
is a trifle, and more than half a score of years old. We forgive 
injuries, we survive even our remorse for great wrongs that we our- 
selves commit ; but I doubt if we ever forgive slights of this nature 
put upon us, or forget circumstances in which our self-love had been 
made to sufler. 

Otherwise, why should tlie remembrance of Mils. Teottek- 
Walkbr have remained so lively in this bosom ? Why should her 
appearance have excited such a keen interest in these eyes ? Had 
Venus or Helen (the favourite beauty of Paeis) been at the side of 
Mes. T.-W., I should have looked at the latter more than at the 
Queen of Love herself. Had Mes. Walkee murdered Mes. 
Pacieioo, or inflicted some mortal injury upon me, I might forgive 
her — ^but for a slight? Never, Mes. Teotter-Walkee ; never, 
by Nemesis, never ! 

And now, having allowed my personal wrath to explode, let us 
cahniy moralise for a minute or two upon this little circumstance; 
for there is no circumstance, however little, that won’t afford a text 
for a sermon. Why was it that Mrs. General Teottee- Walker 
refused to receive Doctor S. PAOiPiao at her parties 1 She had 
noticed me probably somewhere wliere I had not remarked her ; slie 
did not like my aquiline countenance, my manner of taking snuff, 
my Bluelier boots or wliat not ; or she had seen me walking with 
my friend Jaok Raggett, the painter, on the Pincio — a fellow witli 
a hat and beard like a bandit, a sliabby paletot, and a great pip(i 
between his teeth. I was not genteel enough for her circle — I 
assume that to be the reason ; indeed, Mrs. Goveelade, with a 
good-natured smile at my coat, which I own was somcwiiat shabby, 
gave me to understand as much. 

You little know, my worthy kind lady, what a loss you had 
that season at Rome, in turning up your amiable nose at the present 
writci'. I could have given you appropiate anecdotes (with wdfleh 
my mind is stored) of all the Courts of Europe (besides of Africa, 
Asia, anil St. Domingo), which I have visited. I could have 
made the General die of laughing after dinner with some of my 
funny stories, of which I keep a book, without which I never 
travel. I am content with my dinner : I can carve beautifully, 
and make jokes upon almost any dish at table. I can talk about 
wine, cookery, hotels all over the Continent : — anything you will. 
I have been familiar with Cardinals, Red Republicans, Jesuits, 
German princes, and Cai-bonari , and, what is more, I can 
listen and hold my tongue to admiration. Ah, madam, wliat 
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did 3’’ou lose in refusing to inake the acquaintance of Solomon 
Pagifioo, ALD. ! 

And wliy ? Because my coat was a trifle threadbare ; because I 
dined at the ‘ Lepre ’ with Raggett and some of those other bandits 
of painters, and had not the money to hire a coach and horses. 

Gentility is the death and destruction of social happiness 
amongst the middle classes in England. It destroys naturalness 
(if I may coin such a word) and kindly sympathies. The object 
of life, as I take it, is to be friendly with everybody. As a rule, 
and to a philosophical cosmopolite, every man ought to be welcome. 
I do not mean to your intimacy or afiection, but to your society ; 
as there is, if we would or could but discover it, something notable, 
something worthy of observation, of sympathy, of wonder and amuse- 
ment, in every fellow-mortal. If I had been AIe. Pacifico, travelling 
with a ccmrier and a carriage, would AIes. Walkee have made any 
objection to me 1 I think not. It was the Blucher boots and the 
worn hat and the homely companion of the individual which were 
unwelcome to this lady. If I had been the disguised Duke op 
Pactfigo, and not a retired army-surgeon, would she have forgiven 
herself for slighting me ? What stores of novels, foison of 
plays, are composed upon this theme — the queer old character in 
the wig and cloak throws off coat and spectacles, and appears 
suddenly with a star and crown— a Haeoun Aleasghid, or other 
Merry Monarch. And straightway we clap our hands and applaud 
— what ?— the star and garter. 

But disguised emperors are not common now'adays. You don’t 
turn away monarclis from your door, any more than angels, un- 
awares. Consider, though, how many a good fellow you may shut 
out and sneer upon ! what an immense deal of pleasure, frankness, 
kindness, good-fellowship, we forego for the sake of our confounded 
gentility, and respect for outward show ! Instead of placing our 
society upon an honest footing, we make our aim almost avowedly 
sordid. Love is of necessity banished from your society when you 
measure all your guests by a monej'-standard. 

I think of all this — a harmless man — seeing a good-natured- 
looking jolly woman in the boxes yonder, who thought herself once 
too great a person to associate with the likes of me. If I give 
myself airs to my neighboui’, may I think of this too, and he a 
little more humble ! And you, honest friend, who read this — have 
you ever pooh-poohed a man as good as you ? If you fall into the 
society of people whom you are pleased to call your inferiors, did 
you ever sneer ? If so, change I into U, and the fable is narrated 
for your own benefit, by your obedient servant, 

Solomon Pacifico. 


II. 


ON THE PLEASURES OP BEING A FOGY. 


S -HILST I was riding the other day 
by the beautiful Serpentine River 
upon my excellent friend Heavy- 
side’s grey cob, and in company of 
the gallant and agreeable Adgus- 
Tus Toplady, a carriage passed 
from which looked out a face of 
such remarkable beauty, that 
Augustus and myself quickened 
our pace to follow the vehicle, and 
to keep for a while those charming 
features in view. My beloved 
and unknown young friend who 
peruses these lines, it was very 
likely your face which attracted 
your humble servant ; recollect 
whether you w'ere not in the Park 
upon the day I allude to, and if 
you were, whom else could I mean 
■■ — - — but you? I don’t know your 
name ; I have forgotten the arms 
on the carriage, or whether there W’ere any; and as for women’s 
dresses, who can renicinlicr them? but your dear kind countenance 
w'as so pretty and good-humoured and pleasant to look at, that it 
remains to this day faithfully engraven on my heart, and I feel 
sure tliat you are as good as you are handsome. Almost all 
handsome w-omen are good : they (jannot choose but be good and 
gentle with those sw^cot features and that charming graceful figure, 
A day in wdiich one sees a very pretty woman should abvays be 
noted as a holyday wdth a man, and marked with a white stone. 
In this way, and at this season in London, to be sure, such a day 
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comes seven times in the week, and our calendar, like that of 
the Roman Catholics, is all Saints’ days. 

Toplady, then, on his chestnut horse, with his glass in his eye, 
and the tips of Lis shiny boots just touching the stirrup, and your 
slave, the present writer (who by the way is rather better and 
youhger-looldug than the designer has made him) rode after your 
carriage, and looked at you with such notes of admiration expressed 
ill their eyes, that you remember you blushed, you smiled, and then 
began to talk to that very nice-looking elderly lady in the front seat, 
who of course was your mamma. You turned out cf the ride — it 
was time to go home and dress for dinner, — you were gone. Good 
luck go with you, and with all fair things which thus come and 
pass away ! 

Top caused his horse to cut all sorts of absurd capers and 
caracoles by the side of your carriage. He made it dance upon 
two legs, then upon other two, then as if he would jump over the 
! railings and crush the admiring nurserymaids and the rest of the 

> infantry. I should think he got his animal from Batty’s, and that, 

at a crack of Widdicomb’s whip, he could dance a quadrille. He 
! ogled, he smiled, he took off his hat to a Countess’s carriage that 

I happened to be passing in the other line, and so showed his hair; 

he grinned, he kissed his little finger-tips and flung them about as 
if he would shake them off'; whereas the other party on the grey 
cob— the old gentleman — pounded along at a resolute trot, and 
never once took his respectful eyes oft’ you while you continued in 
the ring. 

When you were gone (you see by the way in wdiich I linger 
about you still, that I am unwilling to part with you) Toplady 
turned round upon me with a killing triumphant air, and stroked 
that impudent little tuft he has on his chin, and said — ‘ I say, 
old boy, it was the chestiurt she was looking at, and not the gway.^ 
Ainl I make no doubt he thinks you are in love with him to 
, this minute. 

‘You silly young jackanapes,’ said I, ‘what do I care whether 
' she was looking at the grey or the chestnut ? I wms thinking about 

r ' the girl ; you were thinking about yourself, and be hanged to your 
vanity ! ’ And with this thrust in his little chest, I flatter myself 
I upset young Toplady, that triumphant careering rider. 

It was natural that he should wish to please ; that is, that he 
should wish other people to admire him. Augustus Toplady is 
young (still) and lovely. It is not until a late period of life that a 
genteel young fellow, with a Grecian nose and a suitable waist and 
whiskers, begins to admire other people besides himself. 

That, however, is the great advantage which a man possesses 

M'' 
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whose morning of life is over, whose reason is not taken prisoner 
by any kind of blandishments, and who knows and feels that he is 
a Fogy. As an old buck is an odious sight, absurd, and ridicnlons 
before gods and men ; cruelly, but deservedly, quizzed by you young 
people, who are not in the least duped by his youthful air or toilette 
artifices, so an honest, good-natui'ed, straightforward, middle-aged, 
easily pleased Fogy is a worthy and amiable member of society, and 
a man who gets both respect and liking. 

Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how painful is 
that period of a woman’s life when she is passing out of her bloom, 
and thinking about giving up her position as a beauty 'I What sad 
injustice and stratagems she has to perpetrate during the struggle ! 
She hides away her daughters in the schoolroom, she makes them 
wear cruel pinafores, and dresses herself in the garb which they 
ought to assume. She is obliged to distort the calendar, and to 
resort to all sorts of schemes and arts to hide, in her own person, 
the august and respectable marks of time. Ah ! what is this revolt 
against nature but impotent blasifiiemy ? Is not Autumn beautiful 
in its appointed season, that we are to be ashamed of her and paint 
her yellowing leaves pea-green ? Let us, I say, take the fall of the 
year as it was made, serenely and sweetly, and await the time when 
Winter comes and the nights shut in. I know, for my part, many 
ladies who are far more agreeable and more beautiful too, now that 
they are no longer beauties ; and, by converse, I have no doubt that 
Toplady, about whom we were speaking just now, will be a far 
pleasanter person when he has given up the practice, or desire, of 
killing the other sex, and has sunk into a mellow repose as an old 
bachelor or a married man. 

The great and delightful advantage that a man enjoys in the 
world, after he has abdicated all pretensions as a conqueror and 
enslaver of females, and both formally, and of his heart, acknow- 
ledges himself to be a Fogy, is that he now comes for the first time 
to enjoy and appreciate duly the society of women. For a young 
man about town there is only one woman in the whole city— -(at 
least very few indeed of the young Turks, let us hope, dare to have 
two or three strings to their wicked bows) ; he goes to ball after 
ball in pursuit of that one person ; he sees no other eyes but hers ; 
hears no other voice ; cares for no other petticoat but that in which 
his charmer dances ; he pursues her — -is refused — is accepted and 
jilted ; breaks his heart, mends it of course, and goes on again after 
some other beloved being, until in the order of fate and natui'e he 
marries and settles, or remains unmarried, free, and a Fogy. Until 
then we know nothing of women— the kindness and refinement and 
wit of the elders ; the artless prattle and dear little chatter of the 
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young ones ; all tlitjse are hidden from us until we ta.ke the Togy’s 
degree : nay, even perhaps from married men, whose age and gravity 
entitle them to rank among.st Fogies ; for every woman, who is 
worth anything, will be jealous of her husband up to seventy or 
eighty, and always prevent his intwcourse with other ladies. But 
an old bachelor, or better still, an old widower, has this delightful 
eyitree into the female world : he is free to come ; to go ; to listen ; 
to joke ; to sympathise ; to talk with Mamma about her plans 
and troubles ; to pump from Miss the little secrets that gush so 
easily from her pure little well of a heart ; the ladies do not gemr 
themselves before him, and he is admitted to their mysteries like 
the Doctor, the Oonfessor, or the Kislar Aga. 

What man who can enjoy this pleasure and privilege ought to 
be indifterent to it ? If the society of one woman is delightful, as 
the young fellows think, and justly, how much more delightful is 
the society of a thousand ! One woman, for instance, has brown 
eyes, and a geological or musical turn ; another has sweet blue eyes, 
and takes, let us say, the Goeham side of the controversy at present 
pending ; a third darling, with long fringed lashes hiding eyes of 
hazel, lifts them up ceiling- wards in behalf of Miss Sellon, thinks 
the Loed Ohiep Justice has hit the poor young lady very hard in 
publishing her letters, and proposes to quit the Church next Tues- 
day or Wednesday, or whenever Me. Oeiel is ready — and, of course, 
a man may be in love with one or the other of these. But it is 
manifest that brown eyes will remain brown eyes to the end, and 
that, having no other interest but music or geology, her conversation 
on those points may grow more than sufficient. Sapphiea, again, 
when she has said her say with regard to the Goeham affair, and 
proved that the other party are but Romanists in disguise, and who 
is interested on no other subject, may possibly tire you — so may 
Hazelia, who is working altar-cloths all day, and would desire no 
better martyrdom than to walk barefoot in a night procession up 
Sloane Street and home by Wilton Place, time enough to get her 
poor ineurtris little feet into white satin slippers for the night’s ball 
— I say, if a man can be wrought up to rapture, and enjoy bliss in 
the company of any one of these young ladies, or any other in- 
dividuals in the infinite variety of Miss-kind — how much real 
sympathy, benevolent pleasure, and kindly observation may he 
enjoy, when he is allowed to be familiar with the whole charming 
race, and behold the brightness of all their different eyes, and listen 
to the sweet music of their various voices ! 


Solomon Pacieioo. 


Ill 


ON THE BENEFITS OF BEING A FOGY. 

In possession of the right and privilege of garrulity which is ac- 
corded to old age, I cannot allow that a single side of paper 
should contain all that I have to say in respect to the manifold 
advantages of being a Fogy. I am a Fogy, and have been a young 
man. I see twenty women in the world constantly to whom I would 
like to have given a lock of my hair in days when my pate boasted 
of that ornament ; for whom my heart felt tumultuous emotions, 
before the victorious and beloved Mrs. Pacifico subjugated it. If 
I had any feelings now, Mrs. P. would order them and me to be 
(puet: but I have none; I am tranquil — yes, really tranquil (though, 
as my dear Leonora is sitting opposite to me at this minute, and 
has an askance glance from her novel to my paper as I write — even 
if I were not tranquil, I should say that I was ; but I am quiet) : 
I have passed the hot stage : and I do not know a pleasanter and 
calmer feeling of mind than that of a respectable person of the 
middle age, who can still be heartily and generously fond of all tiie 
women about whom he was in a passion and a fever in early life. 
If you cease liking a woman when you cease loving her, depend on 
it that one of you is a bad one. You ai*e parted, never mind with 
what pangs on either side, or by what circumstances of fate, choice, 
or necessity — you have no money or she has too much, or she likes 
somebody else better, and so forth ; but an honest Fogy should 
always, unless reason be given to the contrary, think well of the 
woman whom he has once thought well of, and I'ernember her with 
kindness and tenderness, as a man remembers a place where he has 
been very h<appy. 

A proper management of his recollections thus constitutes a very 
great item in the happiness of a Fogy. T, for my part, would rather 

remember — — , and , and — (I dare not mention names, 

for isn’t my Leonora pretending to read The Initials, and peeping 
over my shoulder “I), than be in love over again. It is because I 
have suffered prodigiously from that passion that I am interested in 
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beholding others undergoing the malady, I watch it in ball- 
rooms (over iny cards, where I and the old ones sit) and diiiuer- 
parties. Without sentiment, there would be no flavour in life at 
all. I like to watch young folks who are fond of each other, be it 
the housemaid furtively engaged smiling and glancing with John 
through the area railiugs ; be it Miss and the Captain whispering 
in the embrasure of the drawing-room window — Amant is interesting 
to me because of Aniavi — of course it is Mes. Pacifico I mean. 

All Fogies of good breeding and kind condition of mind, who go 
about in the world much, should remember to efface themselves — if 
I may use a French phrase — they should not, that is to say, thrust 
in their old mugs on all occasions. When the people are marching 
out to dinner, for instance, and the Captain is sidling up to Miss, 
Fogy, because he is twenty years older than the Captain, should 
not push himself forward to arrest that young fellow, and carry off 
the disappointed girl on his superannuated rheumatic old elbow. 
When there is anything of this sort going on (and a man of the 
world has possession of the carte du paps with half an eye), I 
become interested in a picture, or have something particular to say 
to pretty Polly the parrot, or to little Tommy, who is not coming 
in to dinner, and while I am talking to him, Miss and the Captain 
make their little arrangement. In this way I managed only last 
week to let young Billington and the lovely Blanchi!) Poutee get 
together : and walked downstairs with my hat for the only partner 
of iny arm. Augustus Toplady now, because he was a Captain of 
Dragoons almost before Billington was born, would have insisted 
upon his right of precedence over Billington, who only got his 
troop the other day. 

Precedence ! Fiddlestick ! Men squabble about precedence be- 
cause they are doubtful about their condition, as Irishmen will insist 
upon it that you are determined to insult and trample upon their 
beautiful country, whether you are thinking about it or no ; men 
young to the world mistrust the hearing of others towards them, 
because they mistrust themselves. I have seen many sneaks and 
much cringing, of course, in the world ; but the fiudt of gentlefolks is 
generally the contrary — an absurd doubt of the intentions of others 
towards us, and a perpetual assertion of our twopenny dignity, which 
nobody is thinking of wounding. 

As a young man, if the Lord I knew did not happen to notice 
me, the next time I met him I used to envelop myself in my dignity, 
and treat his Lordship with such a tremendous hauteur and killing 
coolness of demeanour, that you might have fancied I was an Earl 
at least, and he a menial upon whom I trampled. Whereas he was a 
simple, good-natured creature, who had no idea of insulting or slight- 
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ing me, aud, indeed, scarcely any idea about any subject except 
racing or shooting. Young men have this uneasiness in society, 
because they are thinking about themselves ; Fogies are happy and 
tranquil because they are taking advantage of, and enjoying with- 
out suspicion, the good-nature and good offices of other well-bred 
people. 

Have you not often wished for yourself, or some other dear 
friend, ten thousand a year 1 It is natural that you should like such 
a good thing as ten thousand a year, and all the pleasures and 
comforts which it brings. So also it is natural that a man shouhl 
like the society of people well-to-do in the world ; who make their 
houses pleasant, who gather pleasant persons about them, who 
have fine pictures on their walls, pleasant books in their libraries, 
pleasant parks and town and country houses, good cooks and goo(i 
cellars ; if I were coming to dine wdtli you, I would rather a 
good dinner than a bad one ; if So-and-so is as good as you and 
possesses these things, he, in so far, is better than you who do not 
possess them ; therefore I had rather go to his house in Belgravia 
than to your lodgings in Kentish Town. That is the rationale of 
living in good company. An absurd, conceited, Iiigli-and-miglity 
young man hangs back, at once insolent aud bashful ; an honest, 
simple, quiet, easy, clear-sighted Fogy steps in and takes the goods 
which the gods provide, without elation as without squeamishness. 

It is only a few men who attain simplicity in early life. This 
man has his conceited self-importance to be cured of ; that has his 
conceited bashfnlness to be ‘taken out of him,’ as the phrase is. 
You have a disquiet which you try to hide, and you put on a haughty 
guarded manner. You are suspicious of the good-will of the com- 
pany round about you, or of the estimation in which they hold you. 
You sit mum at table. It is not your place to ‘put yourself 
forward.’ You are thinking about yourself, that is ; you are sus- 
picious about that personage and everybody else ; that is, you are 
not frank ; that is, you are not well-bred ; that is, you are not 
agreeable. I would instance my young friend Mumfokd as a 
painful exam}3le — one of the wittiest, cheeriest, cleverest, and most 
honest of fellows in his own circle ; but having the honour to dine 
the other day at Mil. Hobanob’s, where His Excellency the Crimean 
Minister and several gentlemen of honour and wit were assembled, 
Mumfobd did not open his mouth once for the purposes of conversa- 
tion, but sat and ate his dinner as silently as a brother of La Trappe. 

He was thinking with too much distrust of himself (and of 
others by consequence) as Toplady was thinking of himself in the 
little alfair in Hyde Park to which I have alluded in the former 
chapter. When Mumfokd is an honest Fogy, like some folks he 
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will neither distrust his host, or his company, or himself; he 
will make the best of the hour and the people round about him ; 
he will scorn tumbling over head-and-heels for his dinner, but he 
will take and give his part of the good things, join in the talk 
and laugh unaffectedly, nay, actually tumble over head-and-heels, 
perhaps, if he has a talent that way ; not from a wish to show off 
his powers, but from a sheer good-humoTir and desire to oblige. 
Whether as guest or as entertainer, your part and business in 
society is to make people as happy and as easy as you can ; the 
master gives you his best wdne and rvelcome— -you give, in your 
turn, a smiling face, a disposition to be pleased and to please; and 
my good young friend who read this, don’t doubt about yourself ; 
or think about your precious person. When you have got on your 
best coat and waistcoat and have your dandy shirt and tie 
arranged- — consider these as so many settled things, and go 
forward and through your business. 

That is why people in what is called the great world are com- 
monly better bred than persons less fortunate in their condition : 
not that they are better in reality, but from circumstances they 
are never uneasy about their position in the world ; therefore they 
are more honest and simple : therefore they are better bred than 
Growler, who scowls at the great man a defiance and a determi- 
nation that he will not be trampled upon : or poor Fawner, who 
goes quivering down on his knees, and licks my Lord’s shoes. 
But I think, in our world — at least, in my experience — there are 
even more Growlers than Fawners. 

It will be seen, by the above remarks, that a desire to shine or 
to occupy a marked place in society does not constitute my idea of 
happiness or become the character of a discreet Fogy. Time, 
which lias dimmed the lustre of his waistcoats, allayed the violence 
of his feelings, and sobered down his head with grey, should give 
to the whole of his life a cpiiet neutral tinge ; out of which calm 
and reposeful condition an honest old Fogy looks on the world, and 
the struggle there of women and men. I doubt whether this is not 
better than struggling yourself, for you preserve your interest, and 
do not lose your temper. Succeeding 1 What is the great use of 
succeeding 1 Failing I Where is the great harm? It seems to 
you a matter of vast interest at one time of your life ■whether you 
shall be a lieutenant or a colonel — whether you shall or shall not 
be invited to the Duchess’s party — whether you shall get the place 
you and a hundred other competitors are trying for — whether Miss 
will have you or not : what the deuce does it all matter a few 
years after-wards ? Do you, Jones, mean to intimate a desire that 
History should occupy herself with your paltry personality ? The 
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Piiture does not care whether you were a captain or a ])rivatc 
soldier. You get a card to the Duchess’s party ; it is no more 
or less tluan a ball or breakfast like other balls or breakfasts. 
You are half-distracted because Miss won’t have you and takes tlio 
other fellow, or you get her (as I did Mrs. Paoifico) and find that 
she is quite a different thing from what jmu expected. Psha ! 
These things appear as naught — when Time passes — Time the 
consoler — Time the anodyne — Time the grey calm satirist, whose 
sad smile seems to say, Look, 0 man, at the vanity of the objects 
you pursue, and of yourself who pursue them ! 

But on the one hand, if there is an alloy in all success, is there 
not a something wholesome in all disappointment ? To endeavour 
to regard them both benevolently is the task of a philosopher; 
and he who can do so is a very lucky Fogy. 

Solomon Pacifioo. 


IV. 


ON A GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG LADY. 



'] OME time ago I had the fortune to 
■witness at the house of Eeminia’s 
" brother a rather pretty and aftect- 
ing scene : whereupon, as my 
custom is, I would like to make 
a few moral remarks. I must 
„.„r4 premise that I knew Erminia’s 
family long before the young 
lady was born, Victorina 
her mother. Boa her aunt. 
Chinchilla her grand- 
mother — I have been inti- 
mate with every one of these 
ladies ; and at the table of 
Sabilla, her married sister, 
with whom Erminia lives, 
have a cover laid for me 
whenever I choose to ask 
for it. 

Everybody who has once seen Erminia remembers her. Fate 
is beneficent to a man before whose eyes at the parks, or churches, 
or theatres, or public or private assemblies, it throws Erminia. 
To see her face is a personal kindness for which one ought to be 
thankful to Fortune, who might have shown you Caprella, with 
her whiskers, or Felissa, with her savage eyes, instead of the calm 
and graceful, the tender and beautiful Erminia. When she comes 
into the room, it is like a beautiful air of Mozart breaking upon 
you : when she passes through a ballroom, everybody turns and 
asks who is that Princess, that fairy lady? Even the women, 
especially those who are the most beautiful themselves, admire 
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her. By one of these kind freaks of favouritism which Nature 
takes, she has endowed this young lady with almost every kind of 
perfection : has given her a charming face, a perfect form, a pure 
heart, a fine perception and wit, a pretty sense of humour, a laugh 
and a voice that are as sweet as music to hear, for innocence and 
tenderness ring in every accent, and a grace of movement which is 
a curiosity to watch, for in every attitude of motion or repose her 
form moves or settles into beauty, so that a perpetual grace 
accompanies her. I have before said that I am an old Fogy. 
On the day when I leave off admiring, I hope I shall die. To see 
Erminia is not to fall in love with her ; there are some women 
too handsome, as it were, for that : and I would as soon think of 
making myself miserable because I could not marry the moon, and 
make the silver-bowed Goddess Diana Mrs. Paoirico, as I should 
think of having any personal aspirations towards Miss Erminia. 

Well then, it happened the other day that this almost peerless 
creature, on a visit to the country, met that great poet, Timotheus, 
whose habitation is not far from the country house of Erminia’s 
friend, and who, upon seeing the young lady, felt for her that 
admiration which every man of taste experiences upon beholding 
her, and which, if Mrs. Timotheus had not been an exceedingly 
sensible person, would have caused a jealomsy between her and 
the great bard her husband. But, charming and beautiful lierself, 
Mrs. Timotheus can even pardon another woman for being so ; nay, 
with perfect good sense, though possibly with a little factitious 
enthusiasm, she professes to share to its fullest extent the admira- 
tion of the illustrious Timotheus for the young beauty. 

After having made himself well acquainted with Erminia’s 
perfections, the famous votary of Apollo and leader of the tuneful 
choir did what might be expected from such a poet under such 
circumstances and began to sing. This is the way in which 
Nature has provided that poets should express their emotions. 
When they see a beautiful creature they straightway fall to work 
Avith their ten sylLablcs and eight syllables, with duty rhyming to 
beauty, vernal to eternal, riddle to 'fiddle, or what you please, and 
turn out to the best of their ability, aud with great pains and 
neatne,ss on their own part, a copy of verses in praise of the 
adorable object. I myself may have a doubt about the genuine- 
ness of the article produced, or of the passion which vents itself in 
this way, for how can a man who has to assort carefully his tens 
and eights, to make his epithets neat and melodious, to hunt here 
aud there for rhymes, and to bite the tip of his pen, or pace the 
gravel walk in front of his house searching for ideas, — I doubt, I 
say, how a man who must go through the above process before 
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turning out a dcc’ent set of verses, can be actuated by such strong- 
feelings as you and' I, when, in the days of our youth, with no 
particular preparation, but with our hearts full of manly ardour, 
and tender and respectful admiration, we went to the Sacohakissa 
for the time being, and poured out our souls at her feet. That 
sort of eloquence comes spontaneously ; that poetry doesn’t require 
rhyme-jingiing and metre-sorting, but rolls out of you you don’t 
know how — as much, perhaps, to your own surprise as to that of 
the beloved object whom you address. In my time, I know 
^ wdienever I began to make verses about a woman, it was when 
my heart was no longer very violently smitten about her, and the 
verses were a sort of mental driim and artificial stimulus with 
which a man worked himself up to represent enthusiasm and 
perform passion. Well, well; I see what you mean; I am 
jealous of him. Timotheus’s verses were beautiful, that’s the fact 
— confound him ! — and I wish I could write as well, or half as well 
indeed, or do anything to give Eeminia pleasure. Like an honest 
man and faithful servant, he went and made the best thing he 
could, and laid this offering at Beauty’s feet. What can a gentle- 
man do more ? My dear Mes. Pacipico here remarks that I never 
made Ae?' a copy of verses. Of course not, my love. I am not a 
verse-making man, nor are you that sort of object — that sort of 
target, I may say — at which, were I a poet, I would choose to 
discharge those winged shafts of Apollo. 

When Ekminia got the verses and read them, she laid them 
down, and with one of the prettiest and most affecting emotions 
which I ever saw in my life, she began to cry a little. Tire verses 
of course were full of praises of her beauty, ‘ They all tell me 
that,’ she said ; ‘ nobody cares for anything but that,’ cried the 
gentle and sensitive creature, feeling within that she had a thousand 
accomplishments, attractions, charms, which her hundred thousand 
lovers would not see, wdiilst they "were admiring her mere outward 
figure and headpiece. 

I once heard of another lady, ‘de par U monde^ as honest 
Des Bouedeilles says, wdio, after looking at her plain face in the 
glass, said beautifully and pathetically, ‘I am sure I should have 
made a good wife to any man, if he could but have got over my 
face ! ’ and bewmiling her maidenhood in this touching and artless 
manner, saying that she had a heart full of love, if anybody would 
accept it, full of fixith and devotion, could she but find some man 
on whom to bestoxv it ; she but echoed the sentiment which I have 
mentioned above, and which caused in the pride of her beauty the 
melancholy of the lonely and victorious beauty. ‘ We are full of 
love and kindness, ye men!’ each says, ‘of truth and purity. 
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We don’t care about your good looks. Gould we but tind the 
right man, the man who loved us for ourselves, we would endow 
him with all the treasures of our hearts, and devote our lives to 
make liim happy.’ I admire and reverence Ekminia’s tears, and 
the simple, heart-stricken plaint of the other forsaken lady. She 
is Jici’iiTHAH’s daughter condemned hy no fault of her own, but 
doomed by Fate to disappear from among women. The other is 
a Queen in her splendour to whom all the Lords and Princes bow 
down and pay worship. ‘ Ah ! ’ says she, ‘ it is to the Queen you 
are kneeling, all of you. I am a woman under this crown and 
this ermine. I want to be loved, and not to be worshipped : and 
to be allowed to love is given to everybody but me.’ 

How much finer a woman’s nature is than a man’s (by an 
Ordinance of Nature for the purpose no doubt devised), how much 
purer and less sensual than ours, is in that fact so consoling 
to misshapen men, to ugly men, to little men, to giants, to old 
men, to poor men, to men scarred with the smallpo.\’, or ever so 
ungainly or unfortunate — that their ill-looks or mishaps don’t 
influence women regarding them, and that the awkwardest fellow 
has a chance for a prize. Whereas, when we, brutes that we are, 
enter a room, we sidle np naturally towards the prettiest woman ; 
it is the pretty face and figure which attracts us ; it is not virtue, 
or merit, or mental charms, be they ever so great. Wlien one reads 
the fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast, no one is at all surprised 
at Beauty’s being moved by Beast’s gallantry, and devotion, and 
true-heartedness, and rewarding him with her own love at last. 
There was hardly any need to make him a lovely young Prince in 
a gold dress under his horns and bear-skin. Beast as he was, 
but good beast, loyal beast, brave, afiectionate, upright, generous, 
enduring Beast, she would have loved his ugly mug without any 
attraction at all. It is her nature to do so, God bless her. It 
was a man made the story, one of those twopenny-halfpenny men- 
milliiier moralists, Avho think that to have a handsome person and 
a title are the greatest gifts of fortune, and that a man is not 
complete unless he is a lord and has glazed boots. Or it may 
have been that the transformation alluded to did not actually take 
place, but was only spiritual, and in Beauty’s mind, and that, 
seeing before her loyalty, bravery, truth and devotion, they became 
in her eyes lovely, and that she hugged her Beast with a perfect 
contentment to the end. 

When ugly Wilkes said that he was only a quarter of an hour 
behind the handsomest man in England, meaning that the charms 
of his conversation would make him in that time at a lady’s side 
as agreeable and fascinating as a what a compliment he paid 
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the whole sex ! Httw true it is (not of course applicable to yon, 
my dear reader and lu(dcy dog who possess both wit and the most 
einiueut personal attractions, but of the world in general). We 
look ft>r Beauty : women for Love. 

So, fair Eumikia, dry your beautiful eyes and submit to 
your lot, and to that adulation whirh all men pay you; in 
the midst of which court of yours the sovereign must perforce 
be lonely. That solitude is a condition of your life, my dear 
young lady, which many would like to accept, nor will your 
dominion last much longer than my Loed Faencomee’s, let 
us say, at the Mansion House, whom Time and the inevitable 
November will depose. Another potentate will ascend his throne ; 
the toast-master will proclaim another name than his, and the cup 
will be pledged to another health. As with Xeexes and all his 
courtiers and army at the end of a few years, as with the flowers 
of the field, as with Loed Faencombe, so with Eeminia : were I 
Timotheds of the tuneful quire, I might follow out this simile 
between Lord Mayors and Beauties, and with smooth rhymes' and 
quaint antithesis make a verse-offering to my fair young lady. 
But, madam, your faithful Pacipioo is not a poet, only a proser : 
find it is in truth, and not in numbers, that he admires you. 

Solomon Pactfico. 




ON AN INTERESTING FRENCH EXILE. 

As he walks the streets of London in this present season, every- 
body must have remarked the constant appearance, in all thorough- 
fares and public places, of very many well-dressed foreigners. 
With comely beards, variegated neckcloths, and varnished little 
boots, with guide-books in their hands, or a shabby guide or con- 
ductor accompanying a smart little squad of half-a-dozen of them, 
these honest Continentals march through the city and its environs, 
examine Nel,son on his indescribable pillar, the Duke oe Yokk 
impaled between the Atheiueum and the United Service Clubs — 
les docks, le ttmuul {momiment du genie Frane/iis), Greenwich 
avec son pare et ses xoMtes-hates, onommients de la. Cid, les Sq mrrs 
dxi West End, etc. The sight of these peaecjful invaders is a 
very pleasant one. One would like to liear their comments upon 
our city and institutions, and to be judged by that living posterity ; 
and I have often thought that an ingenious young Englishman, 
such as there are many now among us, possessing the two languages 
perfectly, would do very well to let his beard grow, and to travel 
to Paris, for the purpose of returning thence with a company t:)f 
excursionists, who arrive to pass ^une semaine a Loiulres^ and 
of chronicling the doings and opinions of the party. His Ex- 
cellency the Nepaulese Ambassador, and Lieutenant Futtv 
Jung, know aliuo.st as much about our country as many of those 
other foreigners who live but at four hours’ distance from us ; and 
who are transported to England and back again at the cost of a 
couple of hundred francs. They are conducted to our theatres, 
courts of justice, houses of parliament, churches ; not under- 
standing, for the most part, one syllable of what they hear : their 
eager imaginations fancy an oration or a dialogue, wdiich supplies 
the words delivered by the English speakers, and replace them by 
figures and sentiments of their own /aeon, and they believe, no 
doubt, that their reports are pretty accurate, and that they have 
actually lieard and understood something. 
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To see the faces of these good folks of a Sunday — their dreary 
bewilderment and puzzled demeanour as they walk the blank 
streets (if they Irave not the means of flight to Richemont or 
Amstedd, or some other pretty environs of the town where gazon 
is plentiful and ale cheap), is always a most queer and comic 
sight. Has not one seen that peculiar puzzled look in certain 
little amusing manildns at the Zoological Gardens, and elsewhere, 
when presented with a nut which they can’t crack, or examining 
a looking-glass of which they can’t understand the mystery — that 
look so delightfully piteous and ludicrous? I do not mean to 
say that all Frenchmen are like the active and ingenious animals 
alluded to, and make a simious comparison odious to a mighty 
nation ,• this, in the present delicate condition of the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and while Loed Stanley’s 
questions are pending respecting papers which have reference to the 
aliairs of a celebrated namesake of mine, would be a dangerous 
and unkind simile ; but that, as our proverbial dullness and 
ferocity often shows itself in the resemblance between the 
countenances of our people and our houles-dogiies, so the figure 
and motions of the Frenchmen bear an occasional likeness to the 
lively ring-tail, or the brisk and interesting marmoset. They can’t 
crack many of our nuts ; an impenetrable shell guards them from 
our friends’ teeth. I saw last year, at Paris, a little play called 
‘ Vne Semaine Londres,’ intending to ridicule the amusements 
of the excursionists, and, no doubt, to satirise the manners of the 
English. Very likely the author had come to see London — so had 
M. Gautiek — so had M. Valentino, tlm first of whom saw 
‘ vases chiselled by Benvenuto ’ in the pot from which Mbs. Jones 
at Olapham poured out the poet’s tea ; the second, from a conversa- 
tion in English, of which he didn’t understand a syllable, with a 
young man in Messes. Hunt and Roskell’s shop, found out 
that the shopman was a Red Republican, and that he and most of 
his fellows were groaning under the tyranny of the aristocracy. 
Very likely, we say, the author of ‘ Une Semaine d Londres’ had 
travelled hither. There is no knowing w^hat he did not see ; he 
saw the barge of the Queen pulling to Greenwich, whither Her 
Majesty was going to manger un excellent mmhmdg ; he saw the 
bateaux of the hlanchisseuses on the river ; and with these and a 
hundred similar traits, he strove to paint our manners for the 
behalf of his countrymen. 

I was led into the above and indeed the ensuing reflections, 
upon reading an article in 27ie Times Newspaper last week, on 
citizen Liimaj Rollin’s work on the decadence of this unhappy 
country, and on a subsequent reference to the work itself. That 
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great citizen protests that he has cracked the British nut, and, 
having broken his grinders at it, pronounces the kernel utterly 
poisonous, bitter, and rotten. No man, since the days of Pittet- 
(joBouinj, lias probably cursed us vrith a more hearty ill-will, not 
O’OoNXELL himself (whom the ex-tribune heartily curses and 
abuses too) abused us more in his best days. An enthusiastic 
malevolence, a happy instinct for blundering, an eye that naturally 
distorts the objects which its bloodshot glances rest upon, and a 
fine natural ignorance, distinguish the prophet who came among 
us when his own countiy was too hot to hold him, and who 
bellows out to us his predictions of hatred and ruin. England is 
an assassin and corrupter (roars our friend) ; it has nailed Ireland 
to the cross (this is a favourite image of the orator ; he said, two 
years ago in Paris, that he was nailed to the cross for the purpose 
of saving the nation !) ; that, while in France the press is an 
apostleship, in England it is a business ; that the Church is a vast 
aristocratic corruption, the Prelate of Canterbury having three 
million francs of revenue, and the Bishop of Hawkins having died 
worth sis millions two hundred and fifty thousand; that the 
commercial aristocracy is an accursed power, making ‘ Rule 
Britannia ’ resound in distant seas, from the height of its victorious 
masts ; and so forth. I am not going to enter into an argument 
or quarrel with the accuracy of details so curious — my purpose in 
writing is that of friendly negotiator and interposer of good offices, 
and my object eminently pacific. 

But though the man paints an odious picture, and writes beneath 
it, as the boys do, ‘ This is England,’ that is no reason that the 
portrait should be like. Me. Spec, for instance, who tried to 
draw Eeminia as a figure-head for 2'he Proser of last week, made 
a face which was no more like hers than it was like mine ; and 
how should he, being himself but a wretched performer, and 
having only once seen the young lady at an Exhibition, where I 
pointed her out 1 As with Spec and Ekminia, so with LEmiu 
and Beitannia. I doubt whether the Frenchman has ever seen 
at all the clear old countiy of ours, which he reviles, and curses, 
and abuses. 

How is Ledeu to see England ? Wo may wager that lie does 
not know a word of the language, any more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of a thousand Frenchmen. What do they want 
with Jordan when they have Ahanah and Pharphar, rivers of 
Damascus, which they consider to be the finest and most cleansing 
waters of the world ? In the reader’s acquaintance with French- 
men, how many does he know who can speak our language 
decently 1 I have, fur my part, and for example, seen many of 
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tlie refugees wlioin the troubles of ’48 sent over among us, and 
not met one who, in the couple of years’ residence, has taken the 
trouble to l(;arn our language tolerably — who can understand it 
accurately Avhen spoken, much more express himself in it with 
any fluency. And without any knowledge of Mjr. Rollin, who 
Idundtu's in every page of his book, who does not make the least 
allusion to our literature, one may pretty surely argue that this 
interesting exile does not know om language, and could not 
construe, without enormous errors, any half-dozen sentences in The 
Times. When Macaulay was busy with his great chapters on 
Kjn<^ William, he thoroughly learned Dutch, in order to under- 
stand, and have at first-hand the despatches of the Peinoe of 
Oeaxge, Have you heard of many Frenchmen swallowing a 
language or two before they thought of producing a history? 
Can Ttiiees read a page of Hapiee? No more than Ledeu 
can, or communicate in our native language with any English- 
man, of any party, from Loed John Mannees to Me. Julian 
Haeney. 

How many houses has Ledeu \’isited of the ruffian aristocrats 
who are plundering the people, of the priests who are cheating them, 
of the middle classes who are leagued with the aristocracy, or of 
the people themselves ? Is he intimate with any three English 
families 1 with any single nobleman, with any one parson, trades- 
man, or working man ? He quotes a great mass of evidence against 
England from The Morning Chronicle ; did he translate from the 
Chronicle himself, or get a secretary ? Can he translate ? If he 
will, without the aid of a dictionary, sit down in our office, and 
translate this paper fairly mto French, he shall have the last 
volume of Funck, gilt, and presented to him gratis. 

The chances are that this exile never sees our society at all ; 
that he gets his dinners at a French table cl-hdte, where other 
unfortunates of his nation meet and eat, and grumble ; that he 
goes to a French ca/e, or coffee-shop used by Frenchmen, to read 
the French newspapers ; that he buys his cigars at a French 
house ; that he takes his walk between the Quadrant and 
Leicester Square ; and tliat he takes his amusement at the 
French play, or at a hotel in Leicester Place, where there is a 
billiard and a smoking-room, and where the whiskered Red men 
can meet and curse I'infdme Angleterre. 

Maeius sitting in the ruins of Carthage, and scowling on 
his pursuers, is a grand figure enough; but a French tribune 
looking upon otir Carthage — standing alone we may fancy against 
the desolate statue yonder in Leicester Square— -is the most dismal, 
absurd, ludicrous image imaginable. 
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‘ Tlioii hirelmg soldier ’ (says he, folding his arms against the 
statue, and knitting his brows with an awful air), ‘ thou shudder- 
ing Oimbrian slave, teU thy master that thou hast seen Oaius 
Marius, banished and a fugitive, seated on the ruins of,’ etc. 
The minion of despots whom he addresses does not care in the 
least about his scowls, or his folded arms, or his speech ; not he— 
Policeman X points with his staff, thinlcs within himself that 
it’s only a Frenchman, and tells him to move on. 

To an exile of this sort what a daily humiliation London 
must be ! How small he appears amongst the two millions ! 
Who the deuce cares for him I- The Government does not even 
pay him the compliment of the slightest persecution, or set so 
much as a spy or a policemen as a guard of honour at his door. 
Every man he meets of the two millions has his own business 
to mind. Yonder man can’t attend to Maeius : he is Chowlee, 
and has got to ‘chaw up’ Peel. The next can’t listen: he is 
CoBDEN, who is so pressed that he cannot even receive Captain 
AaPvON Smith, who has something particular to say to him. 
A third is engaged ; it is Lord Ashley, who has the better- 
ing of the working classes at heart, and the model houses to 
visit, A fourth gives Marius a little sympathy, but must pass 
on : it is Mr. G. W. M. Eisynolds, author of I'he Mysteries of 
London and The People’s Listructor, who is going to beard 
Lord John at the meeting and ask his Lordship what his Lord- 
ship is going to do for the millions 1 One and all they have their 
own affairs to mind. Who cares about Marius? Get along, 
Marius, and play a pool at billiards, and smoke a cigar, and 
curse England to the other braves. Move on, Marius, and don’t 
block up the way, Solomon Paoieico. 


VI. 


ON AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 

As you sit in the great drawing-room at the Megatherium or 
any other club, I daresay you wull remark that as each man 
passes the great mirror in the middle room, be he ever so handsome 
or homely, so well or ill-dressed, so hurried or busy, he nevertheless 
has time for a good survey of himself in the glass, and a deliberate 
examination of his clothes and person. He is anxious to know 
what the giaSvS thinks of him. We are anxious to know what all 
reflective persons think of us. Hence our constant pleasure in 
reading books of travel by foreigner's ; by Hajji Babas and 
Persian Princes ; by Ledru Rollins or German philosophers ; by 
Americans who come to England; and the like. If the black 
gentleman in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who was called away from 
his broom the other day, and lifted up into the Nejraulese General’s 
carriage in the quality of interpreter, writes his account of London 
life, its crossings and sweepings, I have no doubt wm shall all read 
it ; and as for the Americans, I think a smart publisher might 
bring over a traveller from the States every season, at least, so 
constant is our curiosity regarding ourselves, so pleased are we to 
liear ourselves spoken of, of such an unfailing interest are We to 
Us. 

Thus, after reading Ledetj Rollins’ book the other day, and 
taking the dismal view supplied of ourselves by that cracked, and 
warped, and dingy old Estaminet looking-glass, I, for one, was glad 
to survej’- my person in such a bright and elegant New York mirror 
as that of Mn. Pauker Willis ; and seized eagerly, at a Railway 
Station, upon a new volume by that gentleman, bearing the fasci- 
nating title of People I lime Met. Parker Willis is no other than 
thiit famous and clover N. P. Willis of former days, whose remi- 
niscences have delighted so many of us, and in whose company one 
is always sure to find amusement of some sort or the other. Some- 
times it is amusement at the writer’s wit and smartness, his brilliant 
descriptions, and wondrous flow and rattle of spirits ; sometimes it 
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is wicked amusementj and, it must be confessed, at Willis’s own 
expense — amusement at the immensity of N. P.’s blunders, amuse- 
meut at the prodigiousness of his self-esteem ; amusement always, 
with him or at him ; with or at Willis the poet, Willis the man, 
Willis the dandy, Willis the lover — now the Broadway Ceighton, 
once the ruler of fashion, and heart-enslaver of Bond Street, and the 
Boulevard, and the Oorso, and the Chiaja, and the Constantinople 
Bazaar. It is well for the general peace of families that the world 
does not produce many such men ■ there would be no keeping our 
wives and daughters in their senses were such fascinators to imdcc 
frequent apparitions amongst us ; but it is comfortable that there 
should have been a Willis; and (since the appearance of the 
Proser) a literary man myself, and anxious for the honour of that 
profession, I am proud to think that a man of our calling should 
have come, should have seen, should have conquered, as Willis 
has done. 

‘There is more or less of truth,’ be nobly says, ‘in every one 
of the stories ’ which he narrates here in People I have Met , — 
more or less, to be sure there is, — and it is on account of this more 
or less of truth that I for my part love and applaud this hero and 
poet so ; and recommend every man who reads Punch to lay out a 
shilling and read Willis. We live in our country and don’t know 
it: Willis walks into it and dominates it at once. To know a 
Duchess, for instance, is given to very few of us. He sees things 
that are not given to us to see. We see the Duchess pass by in 
her carriage, and gaze with much reverence on the strawberry leaves 
on the panels and her Gri*ace within : whereas the odds are that 
that lovely Duchess has had at one time or the other a desperate 
flirtation wdth Willis the Conqueror : perhaps she is thinking of 
him at this very minute as her jewelled hand presses her pei'- 
fumed cambric handkerchief to her fair and coroneted brow, and 
she languidly stops to purchase a ruby bracelet at Glnttse’s, or 
to sip an ice at Howell and James’s. He must have whole 
mattresses stuffed with the blonde, or raven, or auburn memories 
of England’s fairest daughters. 

When the female English aristocracy read this title of People 
I have Met, I can fancy the whole female peerage of Willis’s 
time in a shudder; and the melancholy Marchioness, and the 
abandoned Countess, and the heart-stricken Baroness, trembling as 
each gets the volume, and asking of her guilty conscience, ‘ Gracious 
goodness ! is the monster going to show up me V 

‘The greater number of his stories,’ Willis says, ‘ embody such 
passages in the personal history of the eminent men and women of 
Europe as the author came to the knowledge of, by conversance with 
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the circles in 'which they moved ’ — and this is the point, rather than 
tlieir own liveliness, elegance of style, and intrinsic merit, which 
makes them so valuable to English readers. We can’t hope for the 
facilities accorded to him. As at Paris, by merely exhibiting his 
passport, a foreigner will walk straight into an exhibition, which is 
only visible to a native on certain days in the year ; so wuth English 
aristocratic society, to be admitted into that Elysium you had best 
be a stranger. Indeed, how should it be otherwise ? A lady of 
fashion, however benevolently disposed, can’t ask everybody to her 
house in Grosvenor Square or Carlton Gardens, Say there are five 
hundred thousand people in London (a moderate calculation) who 
have heard of Lady P.’s Saturday evening parties and would like to 
attend them ; where could her Ladyship put the thousandth part 
of them 1 We on the outside must be content to hear at second 
hand of the pleasures which the initiated enjoy. 

With strangers it is different, and they claim and get admittance 
as strangers. Here, for instance, is an account of one Biiown, an 
American (though, under that modest mask of Beown, I can’t help 
fancying that I see the features of an N. P. W. himself) ; Beown 
arrived in London with a budget of intooductions like the postman’s 
bag on Valentine’s Day ; he ‘ began with a most noble Duke ’ (the 
sly rogue), and, of course, \vas quickly ‘ on the dinner-list of most 
of the patricians of May -Fair.’ 

'As I was calling myself to account, the other day, over my 
breakfast,’ says Beown, filling his glass, and pushing the bottle, 

‘ it occurred to me that my round of engagements required some 
little variation. There’s a toujours perdrix, even among lords and 
ladies, particularly when you belong as much to their sphere, and 
are as likely to become a part of it, as the fly revolving in aristo- 
cratic dust on the wheel of my Lord’s carriage. I thought, perhaps, 
I had better see some other sort of people. 

‘I had, under a presse-papier on the table, about a hundred 
letters of introduction — the condemned remainder, after the selec- 
tion, by advice, of four or five only. I determined to cut this heap 
like a pack of cards aud follow up the trump. 

“'John Mimpson, Esq., Home of Mimpson and Phipps, 
Mark Lane, London.^' 

‘The gods had devoted me to the acquaintance of Mr. (and 
probably Mes.) John Mimpson.’ 

After a 'dialogue of accost,’ Beown produced his introductory 
letter to Mimpson, whom he finely describes as having that kighly- 
vjashed look peculiar to London City men and Mimpson asked 
Beown to lunch and sleep at his villa at Hampstead the next day, 
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whither the American accordingly went in a ‘ poshay ’ with ‘ a 
pair of Newman’s posters.’ Brown might, as he owns, have per- 
foriiied this journey in an omnibus for sixpence, whereas the chaise 
would cost four dollars at least, but the stranger preferred the more 
costly and obsolete contrivance. 

‘ Mrs. Mimpson was in the garden. The dashing footman who 
gave me the information led me through a superb drawing-room, 
and out at a glass door upon the lawn, and left me to make my 
own way to the lady’s presence. 

‘It was a delicious spot, and I should have been very glad to 
ramble about by myself till dinner; but, at a turn in the grand 
walk, I came suddenly upon two ladies. 

‘ I made my bow, and begged leave to introduce myself as “ Mr. 
Brown.” 

‘ With a very slight inclination of the head, and no smile what- 
ever, one of the ladies asked me if I had walked from town, and 
begged her companion (without introducing me to her) to show me 
to lunch. The spokester was a stout and tall woman, who had 
rather an aristocratic nose, and was not handsome ; but, to give 
her her due, she had made a narrow escape of it. Slie was dressed 
very showily, and evidently had great pretensions ; but that she 
was not at all glad to see Mr. Brown was as apparent as was at 
all necessary. 

‘As the other and younger lady who was to accompany me, 
however, was very pretty, though dressed very plainly, and 
had, withal, a look in her eye which assured me she was amused 
with my unwelcome apparition, I determined, as I should not 
otherwise have done, to stay it out, and accepted her convoy with 
submissive civility — very much inclined, however, to be impudent to 
somebody, somehow. 

‘The lunch was on a tray in a side room, and I rang the bell 
and ordered a bottle of champagne. The servant looked surprised, 
but brought it, and meantime I was getting through the weather, 
and the other commonplaces, and the lady, saying little, was watching 
me very calmly. I liked her looks, however, and was sure she was 
not a Mimpson. 

‘ “ Hand this to Miss Armstrong,” said I to the footman, 
pouring out a glass of champagne. 

‘ “ Miss Bellamy, you mean, sir.” 

‘ I rose and bowed, and, with as grave a courtesy as I could 
command, expressed my pleasure at my first introduction to Miss 
Bellamy — through Thomas, the footman I Miss Bellamy burst 
into a laugh, aud was pleased to compliment my American manners, 
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anti in ten minutes we were a very merry pair of friends, and she 
accepted my arm for a stroll through the grounds, carefully avoid- 
ing the frigid neighbourhood of Mrs. Mimpson.’ 

There’s a rascal for you ! He enters a house, is received coolly 
by the mistress (and if Mrs. Mimpson had to receive every Brown 
in London — ye gods ! what wms she to do ?), walks into chicken 
fixings in a side room, and, not content wdth Mimpson’s sherry, calls 
for a bottle of champagne- — not for a glass of champagne, but for a 
bottle ; he catches hold of it and pours out for himself’ the rogue, and 
for Miss Bellamy, to whom Thomas introduces him. And this 
upon an introduction of five yeai-s’ date, from one mercantile man to 
anotlier j upon an introduction, one of a thousand which lucky Brown 
possesses, and on the strength of which Brown sneers at Mimpson, 
sneers at Mrs. M., sneers at M.’s sherry, makes a footman introduce 
him to a lady, and consumes a bottle of champagne ! Come, Brown ! 
you are a stranger, and on the dinner-list of most of the patricians 
of May Fair ; but isn’t this pen fort, my boy ? If Mrs. Mimpson, 
who is described as a haughty lady, fourth cousin of a Scotch 
Earl, and marrying M. for his money merely, had suspicions re- 
garding the conduct of her husband’s friends, don’t you see that 
this sort of behaviour on your part, my dear Brown, was not likely 
to do away with Mrs. M.’s little prejudices 1 I should not like 
a stranger to enter my house, pooh-pooh my Marsala, order my 
servant about, and desire an introduction to my daughter through 
him; and deferentially think. Brown, that you had no right to 
be impudent somehow to somebody, as in this instance you cer- 
tainly were. 

The upshot of the story is, that Mrs. M. was dying to take her 
daughter to Almack’s, for which place of entertainment Brown, 
through one of the patronesses, Lady X., ‘ the best friend he has,’ 
could get as many tickets as he wished ; and that, to punish Mrs, 
Mimpson for her rudeness, and reward Miss Bellamy for her kind- 
ness, Brown got tickets for Miss Bellamy and her mamma, but 
would get never a ticket for Miss Mimpson and hers — a wonderful 
story, truly, and with a wonderful moral. 


Solomon Pacipico. 


VII. 

ON THE PEESS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Y rising young friend Hitchings, 
the author of Eando^jk the 
Bobber^ The Murderers of May 
Fair, and other romances, and 
one of the chief writers in The 
Lictor newspaper — a highly 
Liberal, nay, seven leagued-boots 
progressional journal, was dis- 
coursing with the writer of the 
present lines upon the queer 
decision to which the French 
Assembly has come, and which 
enforces a signature henceforth 
to all the leading articles in 
the French papers. As an act 
of government, Hitchings said he thought the measure most absurd 
and tyrannous, but he was not sorry for it, as it would infallibly 
increase the importance of the profession of letters, to which we 
both belonged. The man of letters will no longer be the anony- 
mous slave of the newspaper-press proprietor, Hitchings said ; the 
man of letters wall no longer be used and flung aside in his old days ; 
he will be rewarded according to his merits, and have the chance 
of making himself a name. And then Hitchings spoke with great 
fervour regarding the depressed condition of literary men, and said 
the time was coming when their merits would get them their own. 
On this latter subject, which is a favourite one with many gentle- 
men of our profession, I, for one, am confessedly increduloud. I am 
resolved not to consider myself a martyr. I never knew a man wdio 
had written a good book (unless, indeed, it were a Barrister with 
Attorneys) hurt his position in society by having done so. On the 
contrary, a clever writer, with decent manners and conduct, makes 
more friends than any other man. And I do not believe (parenthcti- 
IS-l 
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cally) that it will make much differeuce to my friend Hitciiijstcis 
whether his name is affixed to one, twenty, or two thousand articles 
of his composition. But what would happen in England if such a 
regulation as that just passed in France were to become law ; and 
the House of Commons omnipotent, which can shut up our parks 
for us, which can shut up om* Post-Office for us, which can do 
anything it will, should take a fancy to have the signature of every 
writer of a newspaper article 1 

Have they got any secret ledger at The Times in which the 
names of the writers of all the articles in that journal are written 
down 1 That would be a curious book to see. Articles in that 
paper have been attributed to every great man of the day : at one 
time it was said Beoughaivi wrote regularly, at another Canisttnu was 
a known contributor, at some other time it was Sm Eobeet Peel, 
Loed Abeedeen. It would be curious to see the real names. The 
Chancellor’s or the Foreign Secretary’s articles would most likely 
turn out to be written by Jones or Smith. I mean no disrespect 
to the latter, but the contrary — to be a writer for a newspaper 
requires more knowledge, genius, readiness, scholarship, than you 
want in St. Stephen’s. Compare a good leading article and a 
speech in the House of Commons : compare a House of Commons 
orator with a writer — psha ! 

"Would Jones or Smith, however, much profit by the publication 
of their names to their articles ? That is doubtful. When the 
Ch'onicle or The Times speaks now, it is ‘ we ’ who are speaking, 
we the Liberal Conservatives, we the Conservative Sceptics : when 
J ONES signs the article, it is we no more, but Jones. It goes to the 
public with no authority. The public does not care very much 
what J ONEs’s opinions are. They don’t purchase the Jones organ 
any more — the paper droops ; and, in fact, I can conceive nothing 
more wearisome than to see the names of Smith, Bkown, Jones, 
PiOBiNSON, and so forth, written in capitals every day, day after day, 
under the various articles of the paper. The public would begin to 
cry out at the poverty of the literary dramatis ‘personce. We have 
had Beown twelve times this month, it would say. That Robinson’s 
name is always coming up — as soon as there is a finance question, 
or a foreign question, or what not, it is Smith who signs the article. 
Give us somebody else. 

Thus Beown and Robinson would get a doubtful and precarious 
bread instead of the comfortable and regular engagement which they 
now have. The paper would not be what it is. It would be im- 
possible to employ men on trial, and see what their talents were 
worth. Occasion is half a public writer’s battle. To sit down in 
ins study and compose an article that might be suitable, is a hard 
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work for him : twice as hard as the real work; and yet not the 
real work j which is to fight the battle at two hours’ notice, at the 
given place and time. The debate is over at twelve o’clock at 
night, let us say. Mr. Editor looks round and fixes on his 
man. 

‘Now’s your time, Captain Smith,’ says he, ‘charge the enemy, 
and rout them,’ — or ‘Advance, Colonel Jones, with your column 
and charge.’ 

Now there may be men who are Jones’s or Robinson’s superiors 
in intellect, and who — give them a week or ten days to prepare — 
ivould turn out such an article as neither of the two men named 
could ever have produced — that is very likely, I have often, for 
my part, said the most brilliant thing in the world, and one that 
would utterly upset that impudent J bnkins, whose confounded j okes 
and puns spare nobody — ^but then it has been three hours after 
Jenkins’s pun, when I was walking home very likely — and so it is 
with writers ; some of them possess the amazing gift of the im- 
promptu, and can always be counted upon in a moment of necessity 
— whilst others, slower coaches or leaders, recpiire to get all their 
heavy guns into position, and laboriously to fortify their camp, 
before they begin to fire. 

Now, saying that Robinson is the fellow chiefly to be entrusted 
with the quick work of the paper, it would be a most unkind and 
unfair piece of tyranny on the newspaper proprietor to force him to 
publish Robinson’s name as the author of all the articles d! occasion. 
You have no more right to call for this publicity from the news- 
paper owner, who sells you three yards of his printed fabric, than 
to demand from the linen-draper, from what wholesale house he got 
his calico — who spun it, who owned the cotton, and who cropped 
it in America. It is the article, and not the name and pedigree of 
the artificer, which a newspaper or any other dealer has a right 
to sell to the public. If I get a letter (which Heaven forbid!) 
from Mk. Tapes my attorney, I know it is not Tapes’s own 
handwriting ; I know it is a clerk writes it — so, a newspaper is a 
composite work got up by many hireling hands, of whom it is 
necessary to know no other name than the printer’s or proprietor’s. 

It is not to be denied that men of signal ability will write for 
years in papers and perish unknown — and in so far their lot is a 
hard one : and the chances of life are against them. It is hard upon 
a man, with whose work the whole town is ringing, that not a soul 
should know or care who is the author who so delights the public. 

But, on the other hand, if your article is excellent, would you 
have had any great renown from it, supposing the paper had not 
published iti Would you have had a chance at all but for that 
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jiaper ? Suppose you had brought out that article on a broad-sheet, 
who would have bought it ? Did you ever hear of an unknown 
man making a fortune by a pamphlet ? 

Again, it may so happen to a literary man that the stipend 
which he receives from one publication is not sufficient to boil his 
family pot, and that he must write in some other quarter. If 
Brown writes articles in the daily papers, and articles in the weekly 
and monthly periodicals too, and signs the same, he surely weakens 
his force by extending his line. It would be better for him to write 
incognito, than to placard his name in so many quarters — as actors 
understand, wdio do not perform in too many pieces on the same 
night ; and painters, who know that it is not worth their while to 
exhibit more than a certain number of pictures. 

Besides, if to some men the want of publicity is an evil : to 
many others the privacy is most welcome. Many a young barrister 
is a public writer, for instance, to whose future prospects his fame 
as a literary man would give no possible aid, and whose intention 
it is to put away the pen, when the attorneys begin to find out his 
juridical merits. To such a man it would only be a misfortune to 
be known as a writer of leading articles. His battle for fame and 
fortune is to be made with other weapons than the pen. Then 
again, a man without ambition — and there are very many such 
sensible persons, or whose ambition does not go beyond liis pot de 
feu, is happy to have the opportunity of quietly and honourably 
adding to his income : of occupying himself : of improving himself : 
of paying for Tom at College, or for Mamma’s carriage — and what 
not. Take away this modest mask — force every man upon the 
public stage to appear with his name placarded — and we lose some 
of the best books, some of the best articles, some of the pleasantest 
wit that we have ever had. 

On the whole, then, in this controversy I am against Hitchings j 
and although he insists upon it that he is a persecuted being, I do 
not believe it ; and although he declai’es that I ought to consider 
myself trampled on by the world, I decline to admit that I am 
persecuted, and protest that it treats me and my brethren kindly 
in the main. Solomon Pacifioo. 
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MEDITATIONS ON SOLITUDE.^ 

By Oue Stout Commissionee. 


UR drawing-room at the Regent is a desert. 
You can't get a rubber of whist in the 
evening, for the card-players are all gone. 
Puffins i.s the only man left in the 
snioking-rooni, and he is such a bore, 
that solitude is pleasant compared to 
his frightfid conversation. All the 
house-carpets are up, and the place in- 
fested with alioniiuable scourers, gilders, 
and white-washers. The house-steward 
is out of town : the French cook has got leave of absence, and I 
believe the hall porter is gone to the Moors. It is September in 
a word, and I am alone and deserted. 

All the familiar places where you get dinner during the season 
are shut up. They are painting Hobanob’s house. Oaevee’s 
shutters are closed in Portland Place, and the parlour-blinds are 
pinned up with newspapers. I wonder whether the Bogles like 
frying at Naples as well as their cool pleasant house in Hyde 
Park Terrace ? What caihtal, 34 Claret that was of Bogle’s ; 
that last hatch from Oaebonel’s, I mean. Dear Emily Bogle ! 
I thought there was a tear in her eye as I led her down to the 
carriage at Lady Kicksey’s, and said farewell. I wish to 
Heaven Bogle would come back. Not so mnch about Emily ; 
but his cook makes the best white-soup in England, 

Why the deuce did not Sin John Kicksey ask me down to 
Kicksey Acres. I gave him hints enough, I told Min I could 
not go abroad this antumn~-that I thought of going to shoot in 
his neighbourhood at old Hawcock’s. I told the old brute as 
much three times, and he always turned the conversation. Does 
he faiuy tliere is anything serious between me and Eliza 1 Psba ! 

^ [September 13, 1845.] 
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I v';an’t marry twelve tlrousand pound. The girl wai^ rather sweet 
on me, I confess. But her mother is bent upon marrying her to 
a title ; and the , way in which she is inanceuvring poor little. 
Tuftq makes all Loudon laugh. 

Out of the six red -jacketed villains.^ who used to hold your 
horse opposite, the palace in St. James’s Street (the claret at the 
guards’ mess has been remarkably good this year, and I warrant 
you there’s no stint), only two are left. I asked where the head 
of the gang was — the squinting one? He is gone abroad, upon 
my conscience ! To Baden-Baden, or the Pyrenees, no doubt. 

Tlie number of men growing moustachios during the last two 
weeks of August was quite facetious. Snutty upper lips met you 
everywhere. I met Swinkey, the artist — snuffy upper lip, his 
hair is of a light hue, and the incipient whisker looked like a 
smear of Welsh High-dried. He wms going up the- Rhine, he 
told me, and blushed as I sneeringly pointed to the oriiainent 
beginning to decorate his jolly face . I met Quackle, the barrister 
—snuffy upper lip. He has made nine or ten thousand in the 
committees this year, and is oft‘ for three weeks’ pleasuring. I 
warrant 7m didn’t blush when I alluded to the black stubble 
sprouting under his beak of a nose. Quackle blush, indeed ! I 
went into Bultee and Vogel’s, my tailors, in Clifford Street — 
snuffy upper lip again ; not Bultee’s, -who is a family man, and 
has his villa at Roehampton ; but Vogel’s moustache bids fair to 
he as long as that of Timoue the Taetae. He has a right to 
the whiskers, however, being a tailor, and a Count of the empire. 

But the l)est of the moustachios that I have heard of is that of 
old Wapshot, our tutor at Oxford, who was detected in Bedgium, 
whiskered, in a greeu-frogged coat, and calling himself ColokeIj 
Waldemar. 

If our people are invading the Continent in great force, on the 
other hand, the influx of Frenchmen hitherwards is prodigious. 
I never saw so many of the little smug, self-satisfied, liigh-heeled, 
uarroAV-ribbed, bc-stayed, be-wliiskerecl, be-curling-ironed, under- 
sized generation. They are jabbering about every corner of 
Leicester Square and Regent Street ; and you see the little ricke.ty 
creature, s peering in at the empty club-house doors, or chaffering 
with cabmen for their fares. 

I saw two of them standing on Richmond Hill the other day, 
and ‘paironitinri it. joli, says one ; e’es^t pas mal, says tin? 

otlier ; as if, now they had given their opinion, the view might 
pas.s muster. And then one of the little dwarfs curled his waxcal 
meustacflie, and leered at Mes. Blobbv’s liandsome nursery- 
maid, who was passing with about eleven of B.’s youngest chiidren. 
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It can’t be helped. Do what yon will, yon cwt^t respect 
Frenchmen. It’s well of ns to talk of equality and amity. But 
we can’t keep up the farce of equality with them at all. And 
my opinion is, that the reason why they hate us, and will hate 
us, and ought to hate us for ever, is the consciousness of this 
truth on one side or the other. It is not only in^jhistory and in 
battles, but we are domineering over them in tahU d’hdte 
in Europe at this moment. We go into their own houses, and 
bully them there. We can’t be brought to believe that a French- 
man is equal to an Englishman. Is there any man in England 
who thinks so in his heart ? If so, let him send his name to the 
publishers. 

This huge desert of a London is abominable. Everybody is 
gone ! Everybody. It’s heart-breaking to jiass from house to 
house, and think glasses are covered, the carpets are up, the jolly 
Turkey -rug gone from under the hospitable mahogany, ’neath 
which your legs have reposed so often, and the only inhabitant of 
the mansion a snulfy charwoman. How to pass your evenings^ 
In theatres — to see clumsy translations from the French — to see 
vulgarised multiplications of Mbs. Caudle. The passion for 
the Stage is like the love of gooseberry-fool — strongest in youth. 
The only thing in the dramatic art which has survived early youth 
in my love, is Widdicombe, and he is always new. But you can 
not do WiDDicoMBE, more than six times in a season. 

I could not leave town or its neighbourhood, being (between 
ourselves) chairman of the Diddlesex Junction ; and exceedingly 
anxious about the Great Pedlington line (with a branch to Muft- 
borough and Stagg’s End). And the above observations were 
written in the deepest despondency, as I sate at dessert, alone, in 
the enormous coffee-room of the Regent Club : wlidh suddenly, 
the bright idea rose to my mind, — if Loudon is empty, why not 
go to the watering-places? Have you ever been at Bagnigge 
Wells, you who know Baden so well ? Have you who have beheld 
the pyramids {iLle ego qui quoTidam, etc.,) ever glanced at Rosher- 
mllo Gardens ? Tivoli is a very nice place ] but what do you say, 
my lad, to Tunbridge? You who have seen the caverns of 
Po.silipo, say, have you beheld the Swiss Cottage and Grotto, 
Shoreham, near Brighton ? Go out, and be a Commissioner for 
Punch at the watering-places of this great kingdom. And my 
.soul was refreshed at the thought, and I knew the first moment 
of happiness I have enjoyed (for the Diddlesex Junctions are 
somehow low in the market) since the end of the term. 

' o 
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BEULAH SPA’ 

By Punch’s Commissionee. 

The nearest Wells, except those of Sadler or Baguigge (wliieh are 
too near to Peiitonville and Islington to require description for 
Londoners), are, I believe, those comparatively modern Spas of 
Beulah, situated among the pleasant hills of Norwood, and to be 
reached by a person inhabiting the %vestern end of the metropolis 
with not too much exertion. 

Determined to examine these Wells, and averse to solitary 
travel, I put myself in communication with my young friend. 
Lieutenant Rawbolb, of the 75th Lancers — selecting that 
young fellow, not on account of his conversational powers, which 
are small ; but rather because he possesses an exceedingly well- 
regulated cab and horse, or, as he says (in his clever facetious 
way), ‘ the most hactionest boss and the most hirnpidintest tiger 
in the village of Lunding.’ In this vehicle we made our way to 
the Spa in question. 


The purlieus of London are not to be described. The mind 
sickens in recalling the odious particulars of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the bridges. The hucksters and Jew furuiture- 
shojis, the enormous tawdry gin-palaces, and those awful little 
by-lanes, of two-storied tenements, where patent mangles are to 
let — ^where Miss Miefin, milliner, lives on the first-floor (her 
trade being symbolised by a staring pasteboard dummy in a cap 
of fly-blown silver paper) — ^^vhere the street is encumbered by 
oyster-shells and black puddles, and little children playing in 
them. All these we passed j likewise grim -looking Methodist 
chapels, and schools, churches, and asylums innumerable. But 
the road has possibly been travelled by my indulgent readers. 


I perceived that the persons at the turnpikes were facetiously 
inclined. A species of jokes passed between them and Augustus 
Feebeeic, Rawbold’s groom, who was clinging on behind like 
a spread-eagle. 

You emerge from the horrid road at length on a greenish spot, 
which I am led to believe is called Kenuington Common ; and 
1 [September 27, 1845.] 
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lieu(.'.(‘for\\'av(l i;]ie route becomes far more agreeable. Placid 
villas i.f eockiicjs adorn each side of the road stockbrokers, 
sugar- jjakers — that sort of people. We saw cruelty-vans (I 
inonn those odious double-barrelled gigs, so injurious to horse- 
tlosii) lineil with stunt funnies with ringlets, bustles, and variegated 
parusuls. The leading stout female of the party drove the 
(‘arriagc (jerking and luimping the reins most ludicrously, and 
gi^'ing the fat horse the queerest little cuts with the whip) ; a 
tilt boy, resplendent in buttons, commonly occupied the rumble, 
with many childi'en ; in some eases I remarked that disguised 
footboys, habited in a half-coachman’s dress, drove the vehicle. 
I presume that Augustus Feederic, our Spread-Eagle, must 
have made signals of various kinds to these persons from behind ; 
for I perceived various expressions of indignation or wmnder in 
the persons’ countenances as we passed their singular equipages. 


In this cockney villa district I observed that the country was 
almost tenanted by ivomen. All the people wmlking were women, 
except young stockbrokers in the arms of nursery -maids ; or 
occasional pages following young ladies ; or the doctor’s hoy 
ringing at some villa gate ; or the blue-clad butcherliug arriving 
with the fillet of veal. The men are absent in enormous, smoking 
London — ’tis only with sunset that they come back to their 
families and the fillet of veal. 

The villas give each other the hand all the way up Camden 
Hill, Denmark Hill, etc. ; one acacia leans over to another in 
his neighbour’s wall ; Dobbs’s bell-pull runs cheek by jowl with 
Hobbs’s ; one villa is just like another ; and there is no inter- 
mission in the comfortable chain. But by the time you reach 
Norwood, an actual country is to he ■\dewed by glimpses — a 
coiurtry so beautiful that I have seen nothing more charming — 
no, nut irr France, nor in Spain, nor in Italy, nor in the novels 
of Me. Jambs. 

I had pictured to myself a watering-place like Ems or 
Wiesbaden, frequented by a number of agreeable ladies and 
gerrtlernerr ; woods, waterfalls, pic-rries, donkey excursions, and 
■waltzirrg on the grass with lovely young ladies ; a little enliverr- 
ment of ro alette in the everrings ; a battue, perhaps, in the covers 
when the pheasant-shooting came ; and about a thousand people 
meeting every morning at the Spa — the majority of them, of 
cirurse, hiiiulsome women. In fact, I had stated such to be the 
case to my yourrg friend Eawbold, as we drove down. 
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We entered a lodge in the Swiss style ; and here a gentleman 
tlemanded a shilling from us before we were free of the Spa, 
‘ Is there a great deal of company staying at the Spa '!• ’ says I. 
‘ Tol lol,’ says he, and motioned us into the gardens. 

They are beautiful. The prettiest lawns, the prettiest flowers, 
rocks, grottoes, bridges, shi-ubberies, hermitages, kiosks, and what 
not ; and charming bowers, wherein a man might repose by the 
lady of his heart, and, methinks, be supremely happy. But the 
company we saw were — 



Three trumpeters dressed in green, blowing Suoni la tmmha out of a 
canvas arbour — a most melancholy obligato ; 

A snuffy little old gentleman, with two gramlsons — one a Blue-coat 
boy. His yelloAV stockings glittered like buttercups on the sun- 
shiny grass ; 

A professional gipsy in a dark walk ; 

And two pretty servant-maids caiTying a small basket, and on the 
look-out for their Hastens and Missusses, who were straying in 
some part of this Elysium. 

When the trumpeters had done, a poor old wizenetl, grinning, 
good-natured Italian, dressed up with a hat and peacock’s feathers 


--very like the monkey that accompanies the barrel -organ — 
ciinie up and began warbling, in rather a sweet, feeble voice, the 
most sfii-dy old songs. 

Tliei-c was something ludicrously sad in that honest creature’s 
face. He didn’t mind being laughed at, but joined himself quite 
gr»od-liuniouredly in the jocularity. At night, he says, he takes 
oti th(jse gimc.racks, and walks the streets like another Christian. 
To have seen Harlequin in the daylight is something. Rawbold, 
and even Augustus FnEDERic, who had put up the cab by this 
time and joined us, gave him moneys — not for singing, but for 
looking so unutterably and pathetically comical. Do likewise, 0 



benevolent reader, if thou recoguisest the Tronhadour of Beulah. 
Tiieii we strayed through shrubberies and rose-gardens until Ave 
came to an archery-ground. Targets were set up, just, for all 
tlie wmi-ld, as in Ivanhoe — and a fellow in Lincoln-green came 
forward and imdted ns to the Butts. I challenged Rawbold to 
a contest, and shot — with what success you here behold. 
Rawbold hit no better ; and the odious fellow in Lincoln-green 
sneered all the while. ‘It isn’t the harrows that’s bad,’ said he 
sardonically, laughing at our complaints — ^they^re good enough 
to shoot with.’ 

‘ (kin you shoot with them,’ says Rawbold, piqued. 

‘I shoidd think I could,’ replied Lincoln Gbeen — and, 
ra tiler to his discomfittire, we called upon him to do so. He 
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levelled his arrow ; he bent and twiddled with his bow ])revious 
to stringing it; he lifted up to the sight-mark and l>rouglrfc it 
down ; he put himself into an attitude so prodigiously correct, 
tliat we thought the bull’s-eye might as well shut up at once, foi- 
he was sure to hit it. We looked at one another, as luucli as t(.) 
say, ‘ What a tremendous Sagittarius of a fellow this Lincoln 
Green one is ! ’ At last, whizz ! the arrow went. 

It missed. The old humbug could no more shoot than ve 
could. He took twelve shots at the target, and didn’t hit once. 
‘There are many Lincoln Green ones in the world,’ I said, 
(apostrophising young Augustus Fuedeeio) ; ‘ fellows who pre- 
tend to do everything, and whom everybody believes, because 
they brag so. Take warning by you ^osewcfo-toxophilite, and be 
modest in all yotu* dealings my little man.’ 


And so we left the archery-ground, with the most undisguised 
contempt. No new company had arrived at the Spa during our 
brief absence. The little old man was still sunning and snufliug 
himself on his bench. The Blue-coat boy and his companion were 
still clambering over rustic archways. The two servant-maids had 
found Master and Missus, and were spreading out a cloth in an 
arbour. 

We thought thty might be going to dine — hut not so. They 
produced from the basket a loaf, hot — though, no doubt, stale : 
some butter in an almost melting state ; some perspiring shrimps 
— and a screw of tea. I suppose they took the Spa water for 
tea. The band began to blow when this banquet was served — 
the poor minstrel came up, leering and grinning with his guitar, 
ready to perform for them — they and we were the only guests of 
the place — the solitude was intense. We left them there, of a 
gorgeous summer afternoon, drinking tea and eating shrimps in 
the sunshine. ... 


BRIGHTON.^ 

By PVNCBis COMMISSIONEK. 

As there are many consumptive travellers, who, by dodging altout 
to Italy, to Malta, to Madeira, manage to cheat the winter, and 
for Avhose lungs a perpetual warmth is necessary, so there are 
1 [October 11, 1845.] 
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people to Vnoup in like manner, London is a p®’ 

iin(l who follow it all the year round. Such individuals, when 
L<.udon o-oes out of town, follow it to Brighton, which ib^ at _thi^ 
season, Loudon jdm prawns for breakfast and the sea-air. Blessings 
on the sea-air, which gives you an appetite to eat them . 

You may set a decent bedroom and sitting-room here for a 
o-uinea a daw Our friends the Botibols have three rooms, and a 
bedstead disguised like a chest of cLawers in the drawing-room, 
for which they pay something less than a hundred pounds a month. 
I could not understand last night why the old gentleman, who 
usually goes to bed early, kept yawning and fidgeting in the 
drawing-room after tea; until,. with some hesitation, he made the 
confession that the apartment in question was his bedroom, and 



revealed the mystery of the artful chest of drawers. Lotibol s 
house in Bedford Scpiare is as spacious as an Italian palace : the 
second-floor front, in which the worthy man sleeps, would accom- 
modate a regiment, and here they squeeze him into a chffonmere ^ . 
How Mbs. B. and the four delightful girls can be stowed away in 
the back room, I tremble to think : what bachelor has a right to 
aski But the air of the sea makes up for the closeness of the 
lodgings. I have just seen them on the Cliff — mother and 
dainditers were all biooming like crimson double dahlias ! 

You meet everybody on that Clifi. For a small charge you 
may hire the very fly here represented ; with the very horse, and 
the very postilion, in a pink striped chintz jacket— -which may 
have been the cover of an arm-chair once — and straight whitey- 
bruwn hah, and little wash-leather inexpressibles, the cheapest 
little caricature of a post-boy eyes have ever lighted on. I seldom 
used to select his carriage, for the horse and vehicle looked feeble, 
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and unequal to bearing a person of weight ; but last Sunday I 
saw an Israelitisb family of distinction ensconced in the jwor 
little carriage — the ladies with the most flaming polkas, and 
flounces all the way up ; the gent in velvet waistcoat, with pins 
in his breast big enough once to have surmounted the door of 
his native pawnbroker’s shop, and a complement of hook-nos('d 
children, magnificent in attire. Their number and magnificence 
did not break the carriage down ; the little postilion bumped up 
and down as usual, as the old horse went his usual pace. How 
they spread out, and basked, and shone, and were happy in the 
sun there — these honest people ! The Mosaic Arabs abound here ; 
and they rejoice and are idle with a grave and solemn pleasure 
as becomes their Eastern origin. 

If you don’t mind the expense, hire a ground-floor window on 



the Clift’, and examine the stream of human nature which passes 
by. That stream is a league in length ; it jJours from Brunswick 
Terrace to Kemp Town, and then tumbles back again ; and so 
rolls, and as it rolls perpetually, keeps rolling on from three 
o’clock till dinner-time. 

Ha 1 wdiat a crowd of well-known London faces you behold here 
— only the sallow countenances look pink now, and devoid of 
care. I have seen this very day, at least — 

Forty-nine Railroad directors, who would have been at Baden- 
Baden but for the lines in progress; and who, though 
breathing the fresh air, are within an hour and a half of 
the City. 

Thirteen barristers, of more or less repute, including the 
Solicitor-Generai, himself, whose open and jovial coun- 
tenance beamed with benevolence upon the cheerful scene. 

A Hebrew dentist driving a curricle. 
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At least twelve well-known actors or actresses. It went to 
my heart to see the most fashionable of them, driving 
about ill a little four-wheeled pony-chaise, the like of which 
miglit be hired for five shillings. 

Then you have tight-laced dragoons, trotting up and down with 
solemn, iiandsome, stupid faces, and huge yellow moustachios. 
.Myriads of fiies, laden with happy cockneys; pathetic invalid 
chairs trail along, looking too much like cofiins already, in which 



poor people are brought out to catch a glimpse of the sun. * G-rand 
equipages are scarce ; I saw Lady Wilhelmina "WiaaiNs’s 
lovely nose and aubmm ringlets peeping out of a cab, hired at 
half-a-crown an hour, between her ladyship and her sister, the 
PeINCESS OYSTEEOW^SKI. 

The old gentleman who began to take lessons when we were 
here these three years ago, at the Tepid Swimming Bath, with 
the conical top, I am given to understand is still there, and may 
be seen in the Avater, from nine till five. 
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A BKIGHTON NIGHT ENTEKTAINMENT.' 

By Puma’s Commissionek. 

HAYE always had a taste for the second- 
rate in life. Second-rate poetry, for in- 
stance, is an uncommon deal pleasanter 
to my fancy than your great thundering 
first-rate epic poems. Your Miltons 
and Dantes are magnificent, — hut a 
hore: whereas an ode of Hoeace, or a 
song of Tommy Mooee, is always fresh, 
sparkling, and welcome. Second-rate claret, 
again, is notoriously better than first-rate 
wine : you get the former genuine, whereas 
the latter is a loaded and artificial composition that cloys the 
palate and bothers the reason. 

Second-rate beauty in women is likewise, I maintain, more 
agreeable than first-i-ate charms. Your first-rate Beauty is grand, 
severe, awful — a faultless, frigid angel of five feet nine — superb to 
behold at church, or in the park, or at a drawing-room-— but ah ! 
how inferior to a sweet little second-rate creature, with smiling eyes, 
and a little second-rate nes retrousse, with which you fall in love in 
a minute. 

Second-rate novels I also assert to be superior to the best works 
of fiction. They give you no trouble to read, excite no painful 
emotions — you go through them with a gentle, languid, agreeable 
interest. Hr. James’s romances are perfect in this way. The 
iie plus ultra of indolence may be enjoyed during their perusal. 

For the same reason I like second-rate theatrical entertainments 
— a good little company in a provincial town, acting good old 
stupid stock comedies and farces ; where nobody comes to the 
theatre, and you may lie at ease in the pit, and get a sort of 
intimacy with each actor and actress, and know every bar of the 
music that the tliree or four fiddlers of the little orchestra play 
throughout tlie season. 

The Brighton Theatre would be admirable but for one tiling — 
Me. Hooper, the Manager, will persist in having Stars down from 
London — blazing SIaceeadys, resplendent Miss Cushmans, fiery 
Y'allacks, and the like. On these occasions it is very possible 
that the house may he filled and the Manager’s purpose answered j 
1 [October 18, 1845.] 
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Imt \vl.i('rt' does all your comfort go then ? You can’t loll over 
four benches, iu the pit — ^jmu are squeezed and hustled in an 
inconvenient crowd there — you are fatigued by the perpetual 
striigg]f-s of the apple-and-ginger-beer boy, who loill pass down 
your row — aud for what do you undergo this labour? To see 
“iJarnTd aud Lady Madteth, forsooth ! as if everybody had not 
seen them a thousand times. No, on such star nights ‘ The 
(Jommissioner ’ prefers a walk on the OlifI* to the charms of the 
Brighton Theatre. I can have first-rate tragedy in London ; in 
the country give me good old country fare — the good old comedies 
and farces — the dear good old melodramas. 

We had one the other day in perfection. We were, I think, 
about four of us iu the pit ; the ginger-beer boy might wander 
about quite at his ease. There was a respectable family in a 
private box, and some pleasant fellows in the gallery ; and we 
saw, with leisure and delectation, that famous old melodrama, 

‘ The War loci' of the Glen’ 

In a pasteboard cottage, on the banks of the Atlantic Ocean, 
there lived once a fisherman, who had a little canvas boat, in 
which it is a wonder he was never swamped, for the boat was not 
above three feet long ; and I was astonished at his dwelling in the 
cottage, too ; for, though a two-storied one, it was not above five 
feet high ; and I am sure the fisherman was six feet without 
his shoes. 

As he was standing at the door of his cot, looking at some 
young persons of the neighbourhood who were dancing a reel, a 
scream was heard, as issuing from the neighbouring forest, and a 
lady with dishevelled hair, and a beautiful infant iu her hand, 
rushed in. What meant that scream ? We were longing to know, 
but the gallery insisted on the reel over again, and the poor injured 
lady had to wait until the dance was done before she could explain 
her unfortunate case. 

It was briefly this : she was no other than Adela, Countess of 
Glencairn ; the tioy in Iier hand was Glencairds only child ; three 
years since her gallant hu.sband had fallen in fight, or, worse still, 
1 )y the hand of the assassin. 

He had left a brother, Clanronald. What was the conduct of 
that surviving relative ? Was it fraternal towards the widowed 
Adela 1 Was it avuncular to the orphan boy? Ah, no! For 
three years he had locked her up in his castle, under pretence that 
she was mad, i)ursuing lier all the while with his odious addresses. 
But .she loathed his suit ; and, refusing to become Mrs. (or Lady) 
Clnnronald, took this opportunity to escape and fling herself on 
the protection of the I 03 U 1 I vassals of her lord. 
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Bhe hiid baldly told her pathetic tale when voices were heard 
without. Cries of ‘ Follow ! follow C resounded through the 
Wildwood : the gentlemen and ladies engaged in the reel fled, and 
the Countess and her child, stepping into the skiff, disa]ii)C!a]-ed 
down a slote, to the rage and disappointment of Clanronald, who 
now arrived — a savage-looking nobleman indeed ! and followed by 
two raffians, of most ferocious aspect, and having in their girdles 
a pair of those little notched dumpy swords, with round iron hilts 
to guard the knuckles, by which I knew that a combat would 
probably take place ere long. And the result proved that I was 
right. 



Flying along the wild margeut of the sea, in the next act, the 
poor Adela was pursued by Clanronald; hut though she jumped 
into the waves to avoid him, the unhappy lady was rescued from 
the briny element, and carried back to her prison ; Clanronald 
swearing a dreadful oath that she should marry him that 
very day. 

He meanwhile gave orders to his two ruffians, Murdoch and 
Hamish, to pursue the little hoy into the wood, and there — there 
murder him. 

■But there is always a power in melodramas that watches over 
innocence 5 and these two wretched ones were protected by The 
Warlock OF THE Glen. 

All through their misfortunes, this mysterious being watched 
them with a tender interest. When the two ruffians were about 
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to intirder the child, he and the fisherman rescued him — their 
battle-s\vor(ls (after a brief combat of four) sank powerless before 
his wizard statf, and they fled in terror. 

Haste we to the Castle of Glencairn. What ceremony is about 
to take place? What has assembled those two noblemen, and 
those three ladies in calico trains ? A marriage ! But what a 
union ! The lady Adela is dragged to the chapel-door by the 
truculent Ckmronald. ‘Lady,’ he says, ‘ you are mine. Resistance 
is unavailing. Submit with good grace. Henceforth, what power 
on earth can separate you from me?’ 

‘ Mine can,’ cries the Warlock of the Glen, rushing in. ‘Tyrant 



and assassin of thy brother ! know that Glencairn — Glencairn, thy 
brother and lord, wdiom thy bravos were commissioned to slay- 
know that, for three years, a solemn vow (sworn to the villain 
that spared his life, and expired yesterday) bound him never to 
reveal his existence — know that he is near at hand ; and repent, 
while yet there is time.’ 

The lady Adda’s emotion may be guessed wdien she heard this 
news; but Clanronald received it wdth contemptuous scepticism. 
‘And where is this dead man come alive?’ laughed he. 

‘He is HEKE,’ shouted the Warlock of the Glen : and to fling 
away liLs staff — to dash off his sham beard and black gown — to 
appear in a red dress, wuth tights and yellow boots, as became 
Giencairn’s earl — wns the work of a moment. The Countess 
recognised him witli a scream of joy. Clanronald retired, led off 
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hy two soldiers; and. the joy of the Earl and Countess was 
completed hy the arrival of their only son (a clever little girl of 
the Hebrew persuasion), in the arms of the fisherman. 

The curtain fell on this happy scene. The fiddlers had ere this 



disappeared. The gjnger-heer hoy went home to a virtuou.s lamily, 
that was probably looking out for him. The respectable family 
in the boxes went off in a fly. The little audience spread abroad, 
and were lost in the labyrinths of the city. The lamps of the 
Theatre Eoyal were extinguished : and all — all was still. 


MEDITATIONS OVEE BEIGHTON.' 

By Punch’s Commissionee. 

{From the. Devil’s Dyhe.) 

Whey the exultant and long-eared animal described in the fable 
revelled madly in the frog-pond, dashing about his tail and hoof 
among the unfortunate inhabitants of that piece of water, it is 
stated that the frogs remonstrated, exclaiming, ‘Why, 0 donkey, 
do you come kicking about in our habitation ? It may be good 
full to you to lash out, and plunge, and kick in this absurd 
’ [October 25, 1845.] 
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niamier, but it is death to us ; ’ ou which the good-natured 
quadruiied agreed to discoutinue his gambols, and left the frogs 
to bury their dead and rest henceforth undisturbed in their pool. 

The inhabitants of Brighton are the frogs — and I daresay they 
will agree as to the applicability of the rest of the simile. It 
might be good fun to me to ‘ mark their manners, and their ways 
survey ] ’ but could it be altogether agreeable to them % I am 
sorry to confess it has not proved so, having received at least 
three hundred letters of pathetic remonstrance, furious complaint, 
angry swagger, and threatening omens, entreating me to leave the 
Brightonians alone. The lodging-house keepers are up in arms. 
Mns. SoEEW says she never let her lodgings at a guinea a day, 
and invites me to occupy her drawing and bedroom for five 
guineas a week. Me. Squeezee swears that a guinea a day is an 
atrocious calumny ; he would turn his wife, his children, and his 
bedridden mother-in-laAV out of doors if he could get such a sum 
for the rooms they occupy — (but thi.s, I suspect, is a pretext of 
Squeezee’s to get rid of his' mother-in-law, in which project I 
wish him luck). Mes. Slop hopes she may never again cut a 
slice out of a lodger’s joint (the cannibal !) if she won’t be ready 
at the most crowdidest of seasons to let her first-floor for six 
pounds; and, finally, Me. Ski vee writes : — ‘Sir — Your ill-advdsed 
publication has passed like a whirlwind over the lodging-houses 
of Brighton. You have rendered our families desolate, and pre- 
maturely closed our season. As you have destroyed the lodging- 
houses, couldn’t you, now, walk into the boarding-houses, and say 
a kind word to ruin the hotels ? ’ 

And is it so % Is the power of the Commissioner’s eye so fatal 
that it withers the object on which it falls ? Is the condition of 
liis life so dreadful that he destroys all whom he comes near? 
Wave I made a post-boy wretched — five thousand lodging-house- 
keepers furious — twenty thousand Jews unhappy % If so, and I 
really possess a power so terrible, I had best come out in the 
tragic line. 

I went, pursuant to orders, to the Swiss Cottage, at Shoreham, 
where the first object that struck my eye was the following scene, 
in the green lake there, which I am credibly informed is made of 
pea-soup : two honest girls were rowing aboxit their friend on this 
enchanting water. There was a cloudless sky overhead — rich 
treats were advertised for the six frequenters of the gardens ; a 
variety of entertainments was announced in the Hall of Amuse- 
ment. Me. and Mes. Amieadab (here, too, the Hebrews have 
penetrated) were advertised as about to sing some of their most 
tavourite comic songs and ... 
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But no, I Avill not describe tlie place. What should my fatal 
glance bring a curse upon, it % The pea-soup lake would dry up- 
leaving its bed a vacant tureen — the leaves w'ould drop from the 
scorched trees — the pretty flowers would wither and fade — the 
rockets would not rise at night, nor the rebel wheels go round — 
the money -taker at the door would grow^ mouldy and die in 
his moss-grown and deserted cell. Aminadab would lose his 
engagement. Why should these things be, and this ruin occur? 
James ! pack the portmanteau and tell the landlord to bring the 
bill ; order horses immediately — this day I will quit Brighton. 



Other appalling facts have come to notice : all showing more or 
less the excitement created by my publication. 

The officers of the 150th Hussars, accused of looking hand- 
some, solemn, and stupid, have had a meeting in the mess-room, 
where the two final epithets have been rescinded in a string of 
resolutions. 

But it is the poor yellow-breeched postilion who has most 
suffered. When the picture of him came out, crowds flocked to 
see him. He was mobbed all the way down the Clifi' ; wherever 
],ie drove hi,s little phaeton, people laughed, and pointed with the 
finger and said, ‘ That is he.' The poor child was tlius made the 
subject of public laughter by my interference — and what has been 
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the consequence ? In order to disguise him as much as possible, 
his Jfiiattr has hougJti him, a hat. 

The children of Israel are in a fury, too. They do not like to 
ride in tiys, since my masterly representation of them a fortnight 
since. They are giving up their houses daily. You read in the 
Brigiiton papers, among the departures, — ‘ Nebuzauadan, Esq., 
and fomily for London ; ’ or, ‘ Solomon Ramothgilead, Esq., 
has quitted liis mansion in Narine Crescent ; circumstances having 
induced him to shorten his stay among us ; ’ and so on. The 
I»eopie emigrate liy liundreds ; they can’t bear to be made the 
object of remark in the public walks and drives — and they 
are living from a city of which they might have made a new 
Jerusalem. 


i*' : 
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By the F. 0. 


' T kindness, my dear Ptjqsby, 

f dispatch me a line when they have 
mrw painting the smoking-room at 

the Megatherium, that I may come 
\ j hack to town. After suffering as 

\ have all the year, not so much 

|L ventilation of the room, 

as from the suffocating dullness of 
Whebzer, Snoozer, and Whiffler, 
who frequent it, I had hoped for quiet 
'ijl' sea-shore here, and that our 

- three abominable acquaintances had 

i I had scarcely been ten minutes 
■'*=5=5 in the place, my ever dear Pugsey, 
Avhen I met old Snoozer walking 
with young De Bosky, of the Tatters-and-Starvation Club, on 
the opposite side of our square, and ogling the girls on the Cliff, 
the old wretch, as if he had not a wife and half-a-dozen daughters 
of his own in Pocklingtoii Square. He hooked on to my arm 
as if ho had been the Old Man of the Sea, and I found myself 
b [October 23, 30, 1847.3 
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introduced to young Db Bosky, a man nOiom I have oarcfully 
avoided as an odious and disreputable tiger, the tuft on -whose 
chin has been always particularly disagreeable to me, and who is 
besides a Captain, or Commodore, or some sucli thing, in the 
Bundclcund Cavalry. The clink and glitter of liis spurs is 
perfectly iihominable : he is screweil so tight in liis waistl^and 
tliat I wish it could render him sj)e.echless (for when he (-/or.s- 
speak he is so stupid that he sends you to sleep while, ae.tually 
w'alking with him) ; and as for his chest, which he bulges out 
against the shoulders of all the passers-by, I am sure tliat he 
carries a part of his wardrobe in it, and that he is wadded ivith 
stockings and linen as if he were a walking carpet-bag. 

This fellow saluted two-thirds of the carriages which passed, 
with a knowing nod, and a military swagger so arrogant, that I 
feel continually the greatest desire to throttle him. 

Well, sir, before we had got from the Tepid Swimming 
Bath to Mutton’s the pastrycook’s, whom should yve meet but 
WiiBE/iiSE, to he sure. Wheezee, driving up and down the Clilf 
at lialf-a-crown an hour, with liis liideous family, M.es. Wheezee, 
the Miss Wheezees in fur tippets and drawn bonnets wnth 
spring-flowers in them, a huddle and squeeze of little Wheezees 
sprawling and struggling on the back seat of the carriage, and 
that horrible boy whom Wheezee brings to the Club sometimes, 
actually seated on the box of tlie fly, and ready to drive, if the 
coachman should he intoxicated or inclined to relinquish his duty. 

Wheezee sprang out of the vehicle with a cordiality that made 
me shudder, ‘ Hullo, my hoy ! ’ said he, seizing my trembling 
hand. ‘ What ! you here ? Hang me, if the whole Club isn’t 
here. I’m at 5G Horse Marine Parade. Wliere are you lodging ? 
We’re out for a holiday, and will make a jolly time of it.’ 

The benighted, the conceited old wretch ! He would not 
let go my hand until I told him wdiere I resided — at Mes. 
Muugeeidue’s in Black Lion Street, where I Imve a toleralile 
view of the sea, if I risk the loss of my equilibrium * and the 
breakage of my hack, by stretching three-quarters of my body out 
of my drawing-room windoAV. 

As he stopped to speak to me, his carriage of course stopped 
likewise, forcing all the vehicles in front and behind him to halt 
or to precipitate themselves over the railings on to the shingles 
and the sea. The cabs, the flys, the shandrydans, the sedan- 
chairs with the poor old invalids inside; the old maids’, the 
dowagers’ chariots, out of which you sec countenances scarcely 
less deathlike ; the stupendous cabs, out of which the Avhiskered 
luToes of the gallant Onety-oneth look down on us people on 
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foot : the haots mounted by young latbos from the equestrian 
st-liuuls, ly uiiose sides the riding-masters canter confidentially — 
evorylunh’' stopped. There was a perfe(;t strangury in tlie street ; 
and I sliould have likcfl nut only to throttle De Bosky, but to 
rnassacre Wukez:i:.k, too. 

The wretched tliough unconscious being insisted on nailing me 
for <.linner before ho would leave me ; and I heard him say (that 
is, l:ty the expression of his eountcuance, and the glances which 
Ids win; and (diildren cast at me, I hie-w he said), ‘ That is the 
young and dashing Folkstone Canterbuky, the celebrated con- 
tril'iutor to 

The crowd, sir, on the Cliff was perfectly frightful. It is my 
liclicf iioliody goes alu'oad any more. Everybody is at Brighton. 
I met three hundred at least of our acquaintances in the course 
of a quarter of an hour, and before we could reach Brunswick 
Sipitu’c I met dandies, City men, Members of Parliament. I 
met my tailor walking with his wife, with a geranium blooming 
in his wrdched button-hole, as if money wasn’t tight in the City, 
and everybody liad paid him eveiything everybody owed him. 
1 turned and sickened at the sight of that man. ‘ Sa-oozee,’ 
said I, ‘ I will go on the Pier.’ 

I went, and to find what? — Whifflee, by all that is un- 
merciful ! — Whiffler, whom we see every day, in the same 
chair, at the Megatherium. Whiffler, whom not to see is to 
make all the good fellows at the Club happy. I have seen him 
every day, and many times a day since. At the moment of our 
first rencontre I was so misi, so utterly overcome by rage 
and despair, that I would have flung myself into the azure 
waves sparkling calmly around me, but for the chains of the 
Pier. 

I did not take that aqueous suicidal plunge — I resolved to live, 
and why, my dear Puosby? Who do you think approached us ? 
Were you not at one of his parties last season ? I have polked in 
his saloons, I have nestled under the mahogany of his dining-room, 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand times. It was Mr. 
Goldmore, the East India Director, writh Mrs. G. on his arm, 
and — oh Heavens ! — Florence and Violet Goldmore, with 
pinlc parasols, walking behind their parents ! 

‘What, yon here? ’said the good and hospitable man, holding 
out his hand, and giving a slap on the boards (on deck I may 
say) with his bamboo p ‘hang it, every one’s here. Come and 
dine at seven. Brunswick Square.’ 

I looked in Violet’s eyes. Florence is rather an old bird 
and wears spectacles, so that looking in her eyes is out of the 
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question. I looked in Violet’s eyes, and said I’d come witli the 
greatest pleasure. 

‘As for you, De Bosky’ — (I forget whether I mentioned that 
the whiskered Bundelcund buck had come with me on to the Pier, 
whither Skoozbr would not follow us, declining to pay the two- 
pence) — ‘as for you, De Bosky, you may come, or not, as you 
like.’ 

‘ Won’t 1 1 ’ said he, grinning with a dandified Bundelcund nod, 
and wagging his odious head. 

I could have wrenched it off and flung it to the ocean. But I 
restrained my propensity, and we agreed that, for the sake of 
economy, we would go to Me. Goldmoee's in the same fly. 



[I] HE very first spoonful of the 
clear soup at the Director’s 
told me that my excellent 
friend Paeabol (the chef 
who came to Mr. Gold- 
MOEE, Portland Place, 
when Gottlebury 
House was shut up by 
the lamented levant- 
ing of the noble Earl) 
was established among 
the furnaces below. A 
clear, brown soup ■ — 
none of your filthy, 
spiced, English hell- 
broths, but light, brisk, 
and delicate — always 
sets me off for the 
evening; it invigorates 
and enlivens me, my 
dear Pugsby ; I give 
you my honour it does — and when I am in a good humour, I am, 
I flatter myself— -what shall I say well, not disagreeable. 

On this day, sir, I was . delightful. Although that booby De 
Bosky conducted Miss Violet Goldmoee downstairs, yet the 
wretch, absorbed in his victuals, and naturally of an unutterable 
dullness, did not make a single remark during the dinner, wdrereas 
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I literally blazed with wit. Sir, I even made one of the footmen 
laugh — a jjerilous joke for the poor fellow, who, I dare say, will 
l>e turned olf in consequence. I talked sentiment to Floeenck 
(women in spectacles are almost always sentimental) ; cookery to 
SiE Haecouet Gulph, wdio particularly asked my address, and 
I liave no doubt intends to invite me to his dinners in town ; 
militaiy affairs with Majoe Bangles of the Onety-oneth Hussars, 
who was with the regiment at Aliwal and Ferozeshah, and drives 
about a prodigious cab at Brighton, with a captured Sikh behind, 
disguised as a tiger ; to Mes. Goldmoke I abused Lady Toddle- 
Rowdy’s new carriages and absurd appearance (she is seventy- 
four, if she is a day, and she wears a white muslin frock and 
frilled trowsers, with a wig curling down her old back, and I do 
believe puts on a pinafore, and has a little knife and fork and 
silver mug at home, so girlish is she) : I say, in a word — and I 
believe without fear of contradiction — that I delighted everybody. 

‘ DelightM man ! ’ said Mes. Bangles to my excellent friend, 
Mbs. Goldmoee. 

‘Extraordinary creature; so odd, isn’t heV replied that 
admirable woman. 

‘ What a flow of spirits he has ! ’ cried the charming Violet. 

‘ And yet sorrows repose under that smiling mask, and those 
outbreaks of laughter perhaps conceal the groans of smouldering 
passion and the shrieks of withering despair,’ sighed Floeence. 

‘ It is always so ; the wretched seem to be most joyous. If I 
didn’t think that man miserable, I couldn’t be happy,’ she added, 
and lapsed into silence. Little Mes. Diggs told me every word 
of the conversation, when I came up the first of the gentlemen 
to tea. 

‘ Clever fellow that,’ said (as I am given to understand) Sir 
Haecouet Gulph. ‘ I liked that notion of Ids about Cro- 
(imgmles d la pouffarde : I will speak to Moufflon to try it.’ 

‘I really shall mention in the Bank parlour to-morrow,’ the 
Director remarked, ‘what he said about the present crisis, and 
his project for a cast-iron currency : that man is by no means the 
trifler be pretends to be.’ 

‘ Where did he serve ? ’ asked Bangles. ‘ If he can manoeuvre 
an army as well as he talks about it, demmy, he ought to be 
Commander-in-Chief. Did you hear, Captain de Bosky, what 
he said about pontooning the echelons, and operating with our 
reserve upon the right bank of the river at Ferozeshah % Gad, 
sir, if that manffiiivrc had been performed, not a man of the Sikh 
army would have esca})e(l ; ’ — in which case of course Majoe 
Bangles would have lost the black tiger behind his cab ; but De 
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Bosky <licl nob make this remark. The great stupid hulking 
wretch remarked nothing ; he gorged himself with meat and wine., 
and when quite replete with claret, strutted up to the drawing- 
room to show his chest and his white waistcoat there. 

I was pouring into Violet’s ear (to the discomfiture of Plou- 
EKCB, who was knocking about the tea-things madly) some of those 
delightful nothings with which a well-bred man in society enter- 
tains a female. I spoke to her about the last balls in London — 
about Fanny Finch’s elopement mth Tom Pakkot, who had 
nothing hut his place in the Foreign Office — about the iieople 
who were at Brighton — about Mu. Midge’s delightful sermon at 
church last Sunday— about the last fashions, and the next— 
sfiis-je ? — when that brute De Bosky swaggered up. 

‘ Ah, hum, haw,’ said he, ‘ were you out raiding to-day, Miss 

GrOLDMAW ? ’ 

Determined to crush this odious and impertinent blunderer, 
who had no more wit than the horses he bestrides, I resolved to 
meet him on his own ground, and to beat him even on the subject 
of horses. 

I am sorry to say, my dear Pugsby, I did not coniine myself 
strictly to truth j but I described how I had passed three months 
in the Desert with an Arab tribe : how I had a mare during that 
period, descended from Boorawk, the mare of the Prophet, which 
I afterwards sold for 50,000 piastres to Mahomet Ali ; and 
how, being at Trebizond, smoking with the sanguinary Pasha of 
that place, I had bitted, saddled, and broke to carry a lady, a 
grey Turkoman horse of his, which had killed fourteen of his 
grooms, and hit off the nose of his Kislar Aga. 

‘Do join us in our ride to-morrow,’ cried Violet ; ‘ the downs 
are delightful.’ 

‘ Fairest lady, to hear is to obey,’ answered I, with a 
triumphant glance at De Bosky. I had done his business at 
any rate. 

Well, sir, I came at two o’clock, mounted on one of Jiggot’s 
hacks — an animal that I know, and that goes as easy as a sedan- 
chair, and found the party assembling before the Director’s house, 
in the King’s Parade. There was young Goldmoee— the lovely 
Violet, in a habit that showed her fonn to admiration, and a 
perfectly ravishing Spanish tuft in her riding-hat, with a little 
gold whip and a little pair of gauntlets — d ororjuer, in a word. 
Major Bangles and lady were also of the party; in fact, we 
were ‘a gallant company of cavaliers,’ as James says in his 
novels ; and with my heels well down, and one of my elbows 
stuck out, T looked, sir, like the Maequis of Anglesea. T 
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wicked-looking beast as ever I saw, with bloodshot eyes and a 
demoniacal expression. 

What could I do, after the stories about Boorawk and the 
Pasha of Teebizond % Sir, I -was obliged to get off my sedan- 
chair and mount the Captain’s Pm’gatory, as I call him — a dis- 
gusting brute, and worthy of his master. 

Well, sir, off Ave set— Purgatory jumping from this side of 
the road to t’other, shying at Miss Pogson, Avho passed in her 
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carriage (as well he might at so hideous a phenomenon) — plung- 
ing at an apple-woman and stall — going so wild at a baker’s cart 
that I thought he would have jumped into the hall-door wliere 
the man was delivering a pie for dinner — and flinging Iris head 
backwards so as to endanger my own nose every moment. It was 
all I could do to keep liirn in. I tugged at both bridles till I 
tore his jaws into a fury, I suppose. 

Just as we were passing under the viaduct, whirr came the 
streaming train with a bang, and a shriek, and a whizz. The 
brute would hold in no longer : he ran away with me. 

I stuck my feet tight down in the stirrups, and thought of my 
mother with inexpressible agony. I clutched hold of all the 
reins and a great deal of the mane of the brute. I saw trees, 
milestones, houses, villages, pass away from me — away, away, 
away — away by the corn-fields — away by the wolds — away by 
the eternal hills — away, by the woods and precipices — the woods, 
the rocks, the villages flashed by me. 0, Pugsby ! how I longed 
for the Megatherium during that ride ! 

It lasted, as it seemed to me, about nine hours, during which 
I went over, as I should think, about 540 miles of ground. I 
didn’t come off — my hat did, a new Lincoln and Bennett, but I 
didn’t — and at length the infuriate brute paused in his mad 
career, with an instinctive respect for the law, at a turnpike gate. 
I little knew the blessing of a turnpike until then. 

In a minute Bangles came up, bursting with laughter. ‘ You 
can’t manage that horse, I think, said the Major, with his infernal 
good-nature. ‘ Shall I ride him ? Mine is a quiet beast.’ 

I was off Purgatory’s back in a minute, and as I mounted on 
Bangles’ hackney, felt as if I was getting into bed, so easy, so 
soft, so downy he seemed to me. 

He said, though I never can believe it, that we had only come 
about a mile and a half ; and at this moment the two ladies and 
Db Bosky rode up. 

‘Is that the way you broke the Pasha oe Teebizond’s horse?’ 
Violet said. I gave a laugh; but it was one of despair. I 
should have liked to plunge a dagger in De Bosky’s side. 

I shall come to town directly, I think. This Brighton is a 
miserable Cockney place. 
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PAPEES ON GENERAL TOPICS. 


THE HONOUE OF THE BAE.* 

The Correspondent of an eminent Sunday paper, which has all 
the latest news from hTewgate, informs us that the following 
Circular has made considerable sensation among the company at 
that place of resort ; — 

TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 

Mh. Oily Gammon, Q.O., still continues to give his valuable 
assistance to gentlemen and ladies in difficulties, on his usual 
moderate terms. BIk. Gammon undertakes to prove or disprove 
% anything, to bully any witness, to melt the heart of any judge on 

the bench, or to cut jokes that shall make even the unfortunate 
gentleman in the dock burst out laughing. 

M.e. Oily engages to ciy at the domestic passages of his 
speech, and provide his own pocket-handkerchief. According to 
the case (and dependent upon previous arrangements, to be settled 
with Me, Gammon’, s clerk), BIr. G. will blow his nose and 
whimper, or faint and turn pale, or burst out into a regular liowl, 
accompanied by a shower of real tears, that may be measured by 
the teaspoonful. The degrees of sentiment will vary with the 
case — Bay larceny, forgery, or murder. 

■ In cases where both jokes a7td tears are to be supplied, the 

terms will, of course, he in proportion. Me. Gammon need not 
say that both articles are prime, the jokes especially of the most 
I decent and gentlemanlike character. 

Parties reipiiring the latter are requested to send a short 
notice, as they cannot he had without previous consultation — the 
tears are alwa,y,s ready, and a ffiie assortment of religious appeals, 
which can work upon the feelings of any twelve men in England. 

To Esq. 

At ytresent detained in Her Majesty’s prison of . 

j 22, 1845.] ; 
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WAIi BETWEEN THE PEESS AND THE BAE.' 

Mk. Punch '.ro the Gentlemen of the Press. 

Gentlemen of the Fourth Estate, 

I HATE not been iinmindful of the quarrel which has lately 
broken out between yourselves and the Bar. I even prophesy 
from it considerable public benefit j if, as late circumstances have 
given me to suppose, you are beginning to be aware of the 
importance of your calling, to feel your own strength as a public 
body, to take coimsel by other corporations how to make your 
own respected, and to submit to no further impudence or insult 
when you can conveniently repress it. My soul rejoices in the 
prospect of a war between the Bar and the Press of these kingdoms. 
As a member of the latter profession, I am of course, disposed 
impartially to stand by my friends. Yes, in this row, or in any 
other where your interests are menaced, there’s a cudgel in Fleet 
Street, rea,dy to make play for the common cause. 

I have just been reading in Fratfer'’s Magazine the biography 
of a great leader of the enemy, who has lately passed away. 

‘The greatest skill of Eollett,’ Fkaser says, ‘consisted in present- 
ing his case in the most harmonious and fair-purposed aspect. If there 
was anything false or fraudulent, a hitch or a blot of any kind in his 
case, he kept it dexterously out of view, or hurried it trippingly over. 
But if the blot was on the other side, he had the eye of the lynx, and 
the scent of the hound, to detect and run down his game. He had the 
greatest skill in reading an affidavit, and could play- the ‘ artful dodge ’ 
in a style looking so much like gentlemanly candour, that you could 
not find fault.’ 

Thus it is that the writer, a barrister evidently, eulogises the 
various qualities which raised that eminent man, and com- 
placently enumerates his merits. He could play the ‘artful- 
dodge’ in a manner so candid as to defy suspicion. He eonld 
detect an enemy’s lies in a minute, his client’s falsehood or fraud 
he could keep out of view. There’s a panegyric for a gentleman ! 
For these precious qualities he earns fifteen thousand a year ; 
he obtains the .highest post of the law ; he goes to the grave 
honoured and folbwed by the Queen’s Ministers and the Bar. 
For artful dodging with an air of candour ; for dexterously reading 

^ [August 9, 1845.} 
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an aftidavit ; for cloaking his client’s lies and abetting his fraud. 
Bra, VO ! let the Temple bells be mufiled ; let the porters wear 
(■‘.rape ; let the Bar walk after the hearse with dishevelled wigs, 
and the silk gowns march in tatters • let the judges howl a 
threnody, led by the Chancellor and ’the Chief Baron; and let 
Sm RoBEitT and Sir James sacrifice an under-secretary on his 
tomb. Let us all sit down and weep — clerks, lawyers, news- 
papers, prime-ministers, lord-chancellors and Temple-porters — we 
all feel it, we’re all so deep in affliction — we’re so .sincere, so 
honest. 

0 omnipotent unfathomable Goddess of Humbug ! Statues 
should be erected to you through all our city. A golden one 
before Buckingham Palace, a great brazen one before Westminster, 
a rigid marble one in the centre of Almaok’s, and an enormous 
leaden one in Exeter Hall. But before the Fxmcli office we 
would have the statue flung down, and the great Iconoclast 
waving his baton over the ruins. 

This, however, for future consideration and other ages. Return 
we to the Bar Humbug, and muse, dear friends, thereupon. 

Has it not often struck you, considering these things, how 
cmelly the Attorneys have been dealt with by public repute — 
how, by ourselves in novels, plays, and fictitious works, — hence 
by the public in daily life, — that class of men has come to be 
considered as a dangerous, slippery, wicked set of practitioners^ 
When we talk of roguish lawyers, as talk we do — lawyers are 
supposed to mean attorneys — the Bar somehow escapes scot-free ; 
there’s no stain upon they get such large fees, they become 
barons and earls so often ; above all, they prate so magnificently 
and constantly about their own honour and dignity, that the 
public believes them ; they reap the dignity, and the poor attorney 
comes in for all the odium. 

And yet, these men are hut the creatures of the Attorneys ; 
they go where the latter hid them, they state what the Attorneys 
tell them. If Quirk, Gammon and Snap prescribe the ‘ artful 
dodge,’ Serjeant Buepuz performs it in Court. If an honest 
man is to be bullied in a witness-box, the barrister is instructed 
to bully him. If a murderer is to be rescued from the gallows, 
the barrister blubbers over him, as in Ta well’s case ; or accuses 
a wrong person, as in Oourvoisier’s ease. If a naughty woman 
is to be screened, a barrister will bring Heaven itself into Court, 
and call Providence to witness that she is pure and spotless, as 
a ceJtaiu great advocate and schoolmaster abroad did for a certain 
lamented Queen Caroline. 

There they are to be sold to the first bidder these folks of the 
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Ion;; roLc. Other hona rohas are sent to the spinning-house for 
iloing no worse ; and these — these mount to the peerage and the 
woolsack — these talk about the dignity and independence of tlieir 
profession forsnotli — these say that a man connected Avith their 
profession slzan't report for the newspapers. 

It’s dishonourable to do that. They’ll turn a man from their 
mess AA’ho reports in a paper; theyTl expel a man from their 
spotless society for reporting in the Timea, or the Morning 
Chronicle. 

They do not expel a man for disgusting hypocrisy ; for bearing 
false AAotness ; for the ‘ artful dodge ’ ; for keeping ‘ fraud and 
falsehood ’ out of vicAV — they load him with honours for it. 
Each of the instances aboAm mentioned has risen high to rank 
find respect. This is a Law adviser to Ministers ; that was a 
Minister of the CroAvn ; the other Avent to the graAm Avith five 
hundred AA’eeping reputable gentlemen at his back — honest 
gentlemen AAdio AAdll have no connection with the Press. 

Yery Avell. Let the Press be Avarned, and suffer, as best it 
may, this separation from the Bar. Poor Peri turned out of 
Paradise, peep in and see hoAV the perhvigged angels there 
innocently disport themselves ! Peep in and see them at their 
work ; this one doing the ‘ artful dodge ’ ; that one screening 
the frauds of his client ; another howling over the fiite of a 
murderer aaLo gives him so many hundred guineas ; another 
insulting a timid Avitness, or accusing an innocent Avoinan. See 
all these things, 0 Press ! Send your commissioners in the train 
of these spotless men of law — and have your say. There is no 
call for politeness, no truce or friendship henceforth betAveen you. 
You are not Avorthy to sit at the Bar table ; dangerous society 
for dignified and independent gentlemen. Yery well; be you 
dignified and independent too. Bear this in mind, gentlemen 
of the Press, that the Bar disowns you; and in the province, s, 
Avhen the ffock of barristers comes squeesjuig into your Assize- 
Courts, hankering after your attorneys’ fees ; ready to perform 
the '■ artful dodge ’ for the rogues in your gaols ; or to blubber 
over murderers in the dock, Avelcome them as their dignity and 
independence Avarrants. Don’t fiiil to point out their eminent 
merits. Hold up their respectability to public admiration. 

So it is pos.sil)le that from this war between the Bar and the 
Press some good may arise ; so it is po.ssible that from this falling 
out some honest men may come by their oayu ; Avhich is the 
fervent Avish of the benevolent Punch. 
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bar-touting; 

The Times, some days since, jocularly compared the learned 
gentlemen of the Bar, at Westminster Hall, to the gentlemen of 
the Whip, on a cab-stand, where they wait for fares. ‘Touting,’ 
however, The Times said, or active exertions to get a fare, wa.s 
not allowed at the Bar ; and, in so far, the Bar was more dignified 
than the Whip. 

T/m Times, however, has been forced to confess its error. It 
hasn’t apologised to the cabmen as yet; but it should. The 
Bar touts upon occasions with wonderful activity ; the gallant 
ft'lluw.s have been at work for the last fortnight, canvassing for 
the vacant Judgeships of the Courts of Request, as the following 
difierent apiieals will show ; — 


The Genteel Canvass. 

‘ Me. Feedeeic Figteee solicits your vote and interest. His 
connexions with Westminster are of long date. He was educated 
at Westminster School. His uncle was a Canon of Westminster ; 
and his grandmother, the Honoueable Mes. Fioteee, occupied 
for thirty-eight years a house in Great George Street. 

‘ Me. Figteee is a member of the Western Circuit, and in the 
year 1822, his first circuit, held a brief in the case of Snooks v. 
Snobby. 

‘ He has occupied chambers on the third floor for twenty-three 
years, during which time he has eaten two thousand four hundred 
and eleven dinners in hall ; has paid nine hundred and sixty 
pounds rent ; and never been in arrears to his clerk or laundress. 

‘ Me. Figteee flatters himself he is a gentleman by birth and 
education. 

‘ He has never had any connexion with the Press, which he 
heartily despises, and voted for the banishment of reporters from 
the Bar-mess. 

‘Having thus upheld the dignity of his profession during a 
period of nearly a quarter of a century. Me. Figteee oflers him- 
self to notice as a person qualified to hold the ofiice of Judge of 
the 'Westminster Conrt of Requests. 

‘ M e lias the honour of subjoining the following testimonials ; — 

’ [August 30, 1845.] 
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‘ “ From Mr. Justice Humdrum. 

‘ “ IIy dear Figtree, 

‘ “ I am delighted to giro any testimony I can in your favour. 
To my certain knowledge you have travelled twenty thousand 
miles on circuit, always in a post-chaise ; and during that period 
you have ever conducted yourself as a man of honour and a 
gentleman. 

‘ “ Most sincerely yours, 

‘ “ Humphry Humdrum.” ’ 

‘“From Mr. Baron Mauley. 

‘“Dear Fig, 

Olim irunms eras ficuhim imitile ligivum, I am glad to 
think you are to he useless no longer, and that after twenty-five 
years your talents are to have fair play, 

‘“Though you have not been lucky as a Barrister, I am sure 
you will be great as a Judge. As a Judge of claret, for instance, 
I know few like you, I wish you every success in your canvass, 
and shall he glad to see you presiding in your Court, and all the 
tradesmen in Westminster sitting under their figtree. 

‘ “ Faithfully yours, 

‘ “ Momus Mauley.” ’ 

The Pathetic Canvass. 

‘ Mb. Pump, to solicit your Vote and hvterest. 

‘Mr. Pump has dwelt in Westminster twelve years, and is 
the father of thirteen children. 

‘ They may be seen at his chambers, Pump Court, at any hour 
from ten till foiir. It is to the Christian, the family-man, the 
father, that Mr. Pump appeals for support. 

‘Mrs. Pump will wait upon the ladies of the Commissioners, 
and solicit their suffrages, wfith her last beloved baby — 

‘ Men and fathers, 

‘ Plump for Pump. 

‘P.S . — No connexion vdth the Press.’ 

The Houndsditch Canvass. 

‘The friends of Bartholomew Nebuchadnezzar, Esquire, 
Barrister-at-Law, are requested to meet at the Bose of Sharon 
Hotel, Holywell Street, to take measures for forwarding that 
gentleman’s canvass for the post of Judge of the Court of Bequests. 
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‘I>. Dayiixs, Esquire, Blue Lion Square ; Samuel Slomax, 
Esquire, Fetter Lane: Benjamin Benoni, Esquire, Holywell 
Street ((xeneral Outfitting Warehouse), have established branch 
eoiniuittoes at their residences, where the friends of B. Nebuohau- 
NEMZAii, Esquire, are requested to attend/ 


MU. SMITH’S EEASOHS FOE HOT SEHDIHa 

HIS pigtubes to the exhibition.^ 

Knowing much consternation qirevails in the artistical world on 
account of Me.. Smith’s determination to withdraw from the 
Academy, he ha.s kindly permitted us to publish the reasons of 
his retirenumt, as lie wrote them to an aifectionate relative at 
his native town of Bullocksmithy ; — 

‘Netoman Street, March 25. 

‘ My DEAEEST Aunt, ’ 

‘You a.sk me why I prefer to exhibit my pictures at my native 
Art-Union of Bullocksmithy, rather than to .send them to the 
Royal Academy, London, where, as you state with perfect justice, 
they would be sure of the very first prize. 

‘ “ Our Gracious Sovereign,” you say, “ is an acknowledged and 
enlightened patroness of the Fine Arts, and, in the course of her 
visit to the Royal Academy, would be sure to fix the very first 
thing upon my dear Sebastian’s charming and sublime pieces J ” 
And then you fail into an Alnaschar train of imagination, picturing 
me to yourself as hob-and-nob with all the Grandees at the 
Palace, making my fortune there— advanced to the honour of 
knighthood — captivating a maid of honoui’, etc. Fond dreams 
these of fond old women ! 

‘ That my works are of the first order, I acknowledge. Eveiy 
man who frequents our club at the Thunderbolt and Snuffers, 
says so ; I think so myself ; and the Editor of the Art-Union 
has told me they are an honour to our age and countiy. That 
they are likely to jilease even Royalty I admit with loyal pride. 
The subjects are admirable, the drawing faultless, and the colour- 
ing — but I am too mode,?t to speak about that 

‘ In a word, it is in order' that our august Court may not see 
them that I prefer exhibiting at Bullocksmithy rather than in 
London. 


[April 5, 1845.] 
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‘ Suppose His Eoyal Highness takes a graeiuus hi,u<',y to them 
—I speak with the utmost respect, — but I am a done man. 

‘Suppose he says to me “Me. Smii'ii:, you are a man of 
astonishing genius ; your picture from The. Vicar of Wakefield is 
quite a new subject ; send it to the Palace, and begin forthwith 
two pictures of four hundred figures, each as large as life, to be 
painted in fresco round a kennel I am building.” 

‘ Suppose, I say. His Rojnl Highness gnmiously gives me the 
above order, — What can I do ? I send my picture from Thr 
Vicar of Wakejielf and receive a cheque for ten pounds from 
His Royal Highness's respected Secretary. This is very well ; 
but, my dear Aunt, old Bobus, the butcher, of Bullocksmitliy, 
would give me forty pounds for the very same picture. I yield 
in loyalty to no man on this earth. I adore my Queen, my 
Prince, and my Royal Family. When I see Hee Majesty going 
to the drawing-room or to open Parliament, I hurrah so, that I 
am sure I wonder the horses are not frightened. When I sold 
my picture to an eminent publisher for 200 guineas (money, £5 ; 
new prints, £205), what did I take ? Why, nineteen different 
portraits of my Sovereign, sixteen of Peince Albeet, twelve 
(after Landseer) of tlie Royal dogs, and two of the Royal 
children. I have them all framed and glazed in my studio, I 
am notorious in the whole profession, and called loyal Smith. 

‘Well, I say, — elding in loyalty to no man, and adoring my 
Queen — I prefer selling my picture to Bobus tor forty (please 
tell him he may have it at that price), rather than disposing of 
it to my august Sovereign for a fourth part of the sum. Why 
should I make my Prince a present of tliirty guineas ? I blush 
at the very idea. 

‘Now then, take the second proposition in the paragraph 
beginning — “Smith, you are a man of genius,” etc., which I 
suppose His Royal Highness to utter, upon seeing my works at 
the Academy. I have sent home the picture, and begin on the 
great composition. I fling the whole force of my tremendous 
intellect upon the piece. I labour five-and-twenty hours a day. 
I exhaust the Life Guards in models, and my purse in paying 
for them. I finish my work and I get thirty pounds in a 
compliment. 

‘ You are incredulous — hut so it is. Four of the greatest 
painters in England were so treated last year ; ami though I 
yield to no man in ardent attachment to the House of Hanover, 
I o\yn I prefer painting for Bobus. 

‘ Ariel' ^0 crown all, my dear aunt, suppose (as you do) that I 
am one of die greatest painters that this country or Europe ever 
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sfnv — a veteran in art, looked uj) to and honoured hy my scholars 
— one to whose genius a nation, and surely a young Prince, may 
pay reverence ; and suppose— poor as I am, yet anxious to j^ay 
honour wliere it is due — I make my young Prince a present of a 
noble picture — and suppose, in return, my young Prince has the 
picture iam doimifrom the wall, and its flace filled hy an inferior 
hand — I should not like to see the rage in which my beloved 
Aunt would be at .such treatment of her Sebastian, and without 
bating a tittle of my attachment to the Star of Brunswick, I 
must say that I should not be exactly pleased myself to encounter 
such treatment. 

‘ I have thus made you acquainted with my reasons for prefer- 
ring Bullocksmithy. I should not like my temper to be tried by 
any such event as that I have hinted at ; and though nothing 
could shake my reverence for the House of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
yet luy feelings would be wounded were I placed in the above 
po.sition. 

‘ With my ardent love for everything connected with monarchy, 
I prefer thus to remain apart. I am a romantic being. I love 
to think of the golden days of our profession, when Rubens rode 
with fifty gentlemen in his train, and an Emperor stooped to 
pick up Titian’s mahl-stick : and when Leonardo came to see 
Francis the First, he was not treated like a flunky, and 
Rafpaelle, I have heard, was considered fit company for . their 
Eminences of Rome. Just for once, I should like to hear of an 
artist being invited to Court — it may be a wild wish — it may be 
disrespectful to my Sovereign — but I can’t help indulging in it. 
Enough of this, however — it is improper perhaps, under present 
altered circumstances, to speak of the treatment of Rappaelles 
and Titians by august Sovereigns now no more ; yet I can’t but 
say (always rallying round the glorious banner of the Guelphs as 
I do) I grieve to think that a Prince should be found in England, 
who patronises art by turning our Titian out of doors. 

‘ Ever, my dear Aunt’s 
‘ Affectionate nephew, 

‘Sebastian Smith.’ 

‘ F.S . — The basket of “ still life ” came safe to hand. Snyders 
never painted a finer hare in his life.’ 


[Thackeray dealt with this subject in the following paragraph, 
and also in The Commission of Fine Arts (see p. 228).] 
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‘ Suppose His Royal Highness takes a gracious fency to them 
— I speak with the utmost respect, — but I am a done man. 

‘Suppose he says to me “Mr. Smith, you are a man of 
astonishing genius ; your picture from The Vicar of Walcejleld is 
quite a new subject ; send it to the Palace, and begin forthwith 
two pictures of four hundred figures, each as large as life, to be 
painted in fresco round a kennel I am building.” 

‘ Suppose, I say. His Royal Highness graciously gives me the 
above order, — What can I do 1 I send my picture from The 
Vicar of Walcefield, and receive a cheque for ten pounds from 
His Royal Highness’s respected Secretary. This is very Avell ; 
but, my dear Aunt, old Bobus, the butcher, of Bullocksmithy, 
would give me forty pounds for the very same picture. I yield 
in loyalty to no man on this earth. I adore my Queen, my 
Prince, and my Royal Family. When I see Her Majesty going 
to the drawing-room or to open Parliament, I hurrah so, that I 
am sure I Avonder the horses are not frightened. When I sold 
my picture to an eminent publisher for 200 guineas (money, £5 ; 
ueAV prints, £205), Avdiat did I take 1 Why, nineteen different 
portraits of my Sovereign, sixteen of Prince Albisrt, twelve 
(after Landseer) of the Royal dogs, and tAVo of the Royal 
children. I have them all framed and glazed in my studio. I 
am notorious in the Avhole profession, and called loyal Smith. 

‘ Well, I say, — yielding in loyalty to no man, and adoring my 
Queen — -I prefer selling my picture to Bobus for forty (please 
tell him he may have it at that price), rather tlian disposing of 
it to my august Sovereign for a fourth part of the sum. Why 
should I make my Prince a present of thirty guineas? I blush 
at the very idea. 

‘Now then, take the second proposition in tlie paragrapli 
beginning — “Smith, you are a man of genius,” etc., AAdtich 1 
suppose His Royal Highness to utter, upon seeing my Avorks at 
the Academy. I have sent home the picture, ami licgin on the 
great composition. I fling the whole force of my tremendous 
intellect upon the piece. I labour five-and-tAventy liours a day. 
I exhaust the Life Guards in models, and my purse in paying 
for them. I finish my Avork and I get thirty pounds in a, 
compliment. 

‘You are incredulous — but so it is. Four of the greatest 
painters in England were so treated last year ; and thougli. 1 
yield to no man in ardent attachment to the House of llanoA'cr, 
I 0 A 3 ni_^I prefer painting for Bobus. 

‘Aiid-tp croAvn all, my dear aunt, suppose (as yf)u do) that I 
am one of the greatest painters that this country oi- Europe ever 
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saw — a veteran in art, looked np to and honoured by my scholars 
— one to whose genius a nation, and surely a young Prince, may 
pay reverence ; and suppose — poor as I am, yet anxious to pay 
honour where it is due— I make my young Prince a present of a 
noble picture — and suppose, in return, my young Prince has the 
picture torn doxm from the viall, mid its place filed by an inferior 
hand — I should not like to see the rage in which my beloved 
Aunt would l)e at such treatment of her Sebastian, and without 
bating a tittle of my attachment to the Star of Brunswick, I 
must say that I should not be exactly pleased myself to encounter 
such treatment. 

‘ I have thus made you acquainted with my reasons for prefer- 
ring Bulloeksmithy. I shoidd not like my temper to be tried by 
any sucli event as that I have hinted at ; and though nothing 
could shake my reverence for the House of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
yet my feelings would be wounded were I placed in the above 
position. 

‘ With my ardent love for everything connected with monarchy, 
I prefer thus to remain apart. I am a romantic being. I love 
to think of the golden days of our ju’ofession, wlien Rubens rode 
with fifty gentlemen in his train, and an Emperor stooped to 
pick up Titian’s mahl-stick : and when Leonardo came to see 
Peanois the First, he was not treated like a flunky, and 
Rafeaelle, I have heard, was considered fit company for their 
Eminences of Rome. Just for once, I slundd like to hear of an 
artist being invited to Court — it may be a wild wish — it may be 
disrespectful to my Sovereign — but I can’t help indulging in it. 
Enough of thivS, however — it is improper perhaps, under present 
altered circumstances, to speak of the treatment of Rappaeli.es 
and Titians by august Sovereigns now no more ; yet I can’t but 
say (always rallying round the glorious banner of the Guelphs as 
I do) I grieve to think that a Prince should be found in England, • 
who patronises art by turning oxir Titian out of doors. 

‘ Ever, my dear Aunt’s 
‘ Affectionate nephew, 

‘ Sebastian Smith.’ 

‘ F.S. — The basket of “ still life ” came safe to hand. Snyders 
never painted a finer hare in his life.’ 

[Thackeray dealt with this subject in the following paragraph, 
and also in The Oommission of Fine Arts (see p. 228).] 
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ROYAL PATEOISrAGL OF ART.^ 

In order to secure this valuable blessiii<^, artists laivo agreed to 
sell their pictures at ten times below their value. 


GROSS INSULT TO THE COURT.- 

A TKADESMAN at Birmingham lately offered Me. Ttjenee live 
thousand pounds for three picture.s. If tradesmen are allowed to 
go on in this way, all royal patronage of art must end. 

iVoie.— We have onr jirivate opinion of the tradesman who made, and 
the artist who rc/used!, the above offer, but that i.s neither here nor there. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.- 

/If- a sitimg of the Committee of the Fine ArU, iant wed', 

Mil Punch teas introduced, <md, spoke to the following effect : — 

‘ My Loeds, Me. Rogees, and Gentlemen, 

' I was out of town for the Easter holidays when my publica- 
tion appeared, containing a letter from a person signed, “ Smith,” 
and some verses from another artist probably, strongly impugning 
the conduct of an illustrious member of your body, who, it is 
averred, ordered a picture from one of our mtjst famous painters ; 
paid for the picture about a tenth ijart of the price which a 
l)ublisher would have given for it ; and then, on some delicate 
scruples, had the picture (a fresco) hacked out of the wall. As 
for delicacy, that, of course, is a matter of taste. I can only say 
that I saw the sketch of the picture last year ; that it was a 
noble specimen of English art; that my wife, Mes. Ju]:>y, saw 
it ; that Mes. Caudle^ saw it; and that it (dicited nothing hut 
admiration from this pure and high-minded women. {Cheer si) 
‘But, gentlemen, it is with regard to the atrocious statement, 
that the picture was chipped out of the wall, that my indignation 
lias been roused ; and I have turned off every printer, publi.slier, 

1 [April 12, 1845.] ^ jg, 1845.] » [A]mm1 19, 1845.] 

•* {Mrs:-OauiMe's Curtain Lectures, by Dougla.s Jerrold, were appearing at 
this time in' UifTic/i.] 
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COMMISSIOIT OF FINE ARTS 

and d-v-l in my establishment, who was 

confovned in j»ro])agatii)g go monstrous a fable. {Hear, hear.) 

‘ I cannot l)eli(n’'o that a great picture was sacrificed in tliis 
way, or that a noble old painter was so shamefully insulted, I 
believe that', no^ itK-’iiarch in any Court of Europe, absolutist or 
emistihilional, big (>r beggarly, from the Tuileries or St. Petersburg 
down t(j Saxo-Meiniiigon^ let us say — for fear of being personal — 
W(nild^ dare to^ coiumit so gross a breach of politeness. How, 
then, is it possibhi that the first of our aristocracy (which is the 
first ot the woidd) that one who is at the head of our fashion — a 
model ot generous good-breeding — one who must be a pattern of 
courtesy- —could so forget himself as to “bring a veteran to 
shame”? A great prince insulting a poor artist is like a life- 
guardsmaji bullying a little baby. There is something cruel in 
the mere iden. The poor thing can’t resist; it was only ineant 
for caressing and kindness, to be dandled on the giant’s knee, 
not pommelled by Ids great fist. A thrust of his finger might 
kill the child. Hut what should -we say of the six-foot Samson 
who did the deed? 

‘The^ idtiii^ is revolting and impossible. The story must be 
absurd from first to last. The first gentleman in England canH 
have done what is alleged against him. To suppose that a great 
Prince should a,sk a painter for a picture is j)ossible — the artist 
would naturally^^ I)e too happy to oblige such a i)ersonage, and 
send in his pietuiHJ with pleasure. But here all supposition stops. 
I Avon’t believe that the. first gentleman in England begs a picture 
of an artist, ami shows his sense of obligation by sending him a 
tenth ])art of tlie value of the work. Such conduct is not even 
decent ; it is not nuu-ely <leficient in common gratitude, but in 
common polileness. iMuch more, then, do I discredit the cruel 
charge against my l>ctters — that a great Prince, after having got 
a picture for mitldng, after having manifested his gratitude in 
the way named, should cud by having the picture taken dowm, 
and its jilacc ])aint,(Ml ovi'r by an inferior hand. 

‘Isay it is impo.ssible. Betw^een a great Prince and a poor 
])ainter Ihcrc; is as much social ditterence as there is bodily 
discrepancy hetwna'ii the guardsman and the baby. One so 
liigh-placrd can’t s(.oo)t down to crush one so lowly. What is a 
royal Prince; who knows his business? What is he paid for? 
To bt) :t sph'iidid c('r(;niony — to smile and be kind to everybody — 
an aristoci'atic Hi.mo.soN a,s it were — a walking politeness and 
sidcndour. \Vc place him glittering above us; his part of the 
job is to sliinc and be splendid like the sun — the sun, which 
shines iiot oidy on mountains, castles, elephants, and such big 
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things, hat kindly illuminates a cock-sparrow in a gutter, and 
warms a worm on a dunghill. 

‘ Now, as you Gentlemen are engaged upon a committee of the 
Fine Arts, and as they look to you for patronage and protection, 
I beg and ])ray that you will have this story officially contradicted, 
or I shall (through Me. Duncombe) present a petition to Parlia- 
ment for a reform of your body. I care for my country so much, 
that I am obliged to know what other nations say of her ; and 
am often — too often, perhaps — asking myself what will be a 
Frenchman’s opinion of such and such a thing ? 

‘ In matters of art this question occurs to me very often, and 
as I must confess, very awkwardly. What can the Frenchmen 
say about Tite’s Exchange, or the fountains in Trafalgar Square ? 
What tooukl they say if they were to hear that one of our greatest 
artists has been treated in the fashion above spoken of? They 
would say our patrons were worthy of our Art, and have a sad 
notion of one and the other. 

‘ I call upon you then to disown the allegations alcove brought 
forward — allegations which I myself totally disbelieve. I don’t 
believe that a generous British Court asked for a picture, didn’t 
pay for a picture, and ended by removing it from the wall. I 
hear there are other pictures on that wall ; if Ilia Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has a fancy to part with them, I 
shall be happy to take them off his hands at double the money 
which he paid for them.’ 

Here, amidst a great uproar of shrieks, yells, hisses, cries of 
‘ treason,’ ‘ turn him out,’ &c., Mr. Jkmch’s Speech was concluded 
by his being hustled out of the committee-room by the policeman. 


DOG AHNEXATIOK' 

John Polk was put to the bar charged with robbing the Mexican 
minister of a favourite dog, named Texas. The circumstances 
of the case Don Bernardo Murphy stated to be simjdy 
these : — 

Some months since, John Polk sold his Excellency the dog 
(a very large animal, spotted black and white) that used to run 
under his carriage ; subsequently a fellow, by the name of 
Houston, a countryman of Polk’s, who had been in his 

1 [AprU 5, 1845.] 
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Excellency’s service, absconded with the dog, and he had that 
day seen it at Greenwich Fair, whither he had gone in company 
with Chevalier Bunsen. The animal was tied to a van, 
belonging to the prisoner, and from which he was haranguing and 
psalm-singing to the company at the fair. 

Policeman, X. 21, said — Please your Worship, there has 
been more picking of pockets round that ere psalm-singing wan, 
than in any part of the fair. 

Me. Aberdeen. Silence, Policeman, What has that to do 
with the complaint ? 

The Mexican Minister continued, in a very agitated manner, 
‘ I instantly recognised my dog, and gave the scoundrel yonder in 
charge to a policeman.’ 

‘ Scoundrel ! ’ the prisoner cried (ci very sanctimonioiis-loolcing 
fellow, who held the dog in his arms ) — ‘ Am I in a Christian land, 
to hear myself called by such names ? Are we men % Are we 
brethren ? Have we blessings and privileges, or have we not ? 
I come of a country the most enlightened, the most religious, the 
most freest, honestest, punctuallest, on this airth, I do.’ 

Mr. Aberdeen {loith a jirofound hoid). You are an American, 
I suppose ? 

Polk. I thank a gracious mus.sy I am ! I. can appeal to every- 
tliing that is holy, and laying my hand on my heart, declare I am 
an honest man. I scorn the accusation that I stole the com- 
plainant’s dog. The dog is my dog — mine by the laws of heaven, 
airth, right, nature, and possession. 

Don Bernardo Murphy, veiy much agitated, here cried 
out — How yours % I can swear to the animal. I bought him 
of you. 

Polk. You did. It’s as trae as I’m a free-born man. 

Don Bernardo. A man who was an old servant of yours 
comes into my servic.e and steals the dog. 

Polk. A blesseder truth you never told. 

Don Bernardo. And I find the animal now again in your 
possession. 

Polk, {caddling the dog). Yes, my old dog — yes, my old 
Texas, it did like to come back to its old master, it did ! 

Don Bernardo {in a fury). I ask your worship, isn’t this 
too monstrous 1 

Mr. Aberdeen. Your excellency will permit me to observe 
that we have not yet heard Mr. Polk’s defence. In a British 
court justice must be shown, and no favour. 

Polk. I scorn a defence. The dog returned to me by a lor 
of natur — it’s wicked to fly aginst a lor of natur. If I sold the 
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flog, and by tlie irresistible attraction of cohesion, and the eternal 
order of things, he comes back to mo — am I to blame 'i! It’s 
nionstrous, heinous, reglar blasphemy to say so. 

Mm. Abeedeen appeared deeply struck by tln^ latter 
observation. 

Polk {continued). I didn’t stenl the animal. Steal? Is a 
man of my character to be called a thief? I rmnyiexrd kim~- 
that’s all. Besides, what jurisdiction has tliis here court ? what 
authority has any court on airth iij. a question purely American ? 
My bargain with Don Beenaedo Muejuiy took i)lace out of 
this country — the dog came back to nie thousands of miles away 
herefrom. 

Me. Aberdeen. In that case, I really must dismiss the com- 
plaint. Allow me to state my opinion, Mr. Polk, that the dog 
is yours ; I have no business to inquire into questions of annexa- 
tion as you call it, or of robbery as his Excellency here (very 
rudely, I must think) entitles your bargain. I entreat rather 
that gentlemen so respectable should live together in harmony ; 
and — and, I wish you both a very good morning. 

Mr. Polk then left the office whistling to his dog, and making 
signs of contempt at Don Bernardo Murphy who slunk away 
in a cab. He had not been gone an hour when Policeman X 21, 
came into the office and said, ‘Please your Worship, The 
Yankee amexed your Worship’s Canadian walking-stick in the 
passage.’ 

Mr. Aberdeen (sternly). Mind yonr own business, fellow. 
Mr. Polk is perfectly welcome to the stick. 

Presently, another member of the force (O’Reoan by name) 
entered and swore the incorrigible Polk had stolen bis beaver 
hat. 

Mr, Aberdeen (yood - humow'edlp). Well, well, I daresay 
the hat wasn’t worth twopence halfpenny ; and it’s better to lose 
it than to squabble about it at law. 

O’Recan left the Court grumbling, and said it wasn’t so in 
Temple’s time. 
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NEW POETEAIT OF H.E.H. PEINCE ALBEET.' 

Lettee, from the Beadle of jThe Quadeant 
TO Punch. 

‘ Hopsit the Fire Hoffis, Fust of May. 

‘SlE, 

‘Wen I stat that I am one of those unfortnight beins womb 
you are always a prosecutin, you will redaly understand that I 
am a Biddle. 

‘ I, Sir, am not a shammed of my Rank and tittle, however you 
may ahexvs me. 

‘ My present bisniss is strichly pm'feshial. You are awhere 
(for you’ve done it in the carrygiture) that I carry a staugh or 



batton of hoffis ; it is made of hebbany, and surmounted by the 
Queen’s Royal Crownd in brass, in border to drive hoft‘ the 
dirty little boys, and kip them in hor of me. 

‘ Now fiincy the eraazemint of me and hall the bother Biddles, 
when I tell you that I sor a new piotur of his Rile iness 
Peince Halbekt (bless him !) with my partider staff in 
his &. 

‘ His Rile Eyeness (womb Evins preserve) is a painted in 
his Feel -Martial Youniform, a millitary clock anging over his 
sholders : his Is a rollin about like hanythink ; with his left 
harm, wliidi is break (no haxidint, I trussed), he olds his Cock- At, 
and pliethars. His b(juts is bewtiful shiny. He has his borders 
on — the thirter on his breast, and the Golden Fleas round his 
node. A huzza is coming up to him with his Ryal oss, and 
Whinzer (Jaroel is drawn at the Back of the Sean, with a quantity 
(jf Hamj'ouiiition and (tanning-balls. 

1 [May 10, 1845.] 
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‘ In his rite — and he olds my staf — so — ’ 



0 is the Oss. H is the lluzzii. W. C. is Wiiuisor CJliastle'(t(i/M-,cc Vve mtrnjaiml 
somehodj/ a looking out a winder), and S is my own identical ataugh as liovor was, 

‘ Praps now this (‘oiupljnnint has been pade our liorder, you’ll 
seece bein quite so abewslf about Biddles. 

‘ Ha.s for the picter, all of us Biddles is so dali,tflited hof it; 
that we’re a-goiu to buy it and ang it hup in Biddles Hall. 

‘I ham Sir 

‘ Yours .‘itsetterer 

‘A Hinjekd Biddle.’ 


DELTGMTFITL NOVELTY.' 

We are charmed to se<j in the shops a new portrait of PitiNCE 
Albekt. It was very much wanted ; and makes, we think, the 
forty-fifth this year. 

1 [Tliuckeray vas fond of making fun of the numerou.s portraits which were 
made of the Prince Consort, and again and again he returned to the 
subject.] 2 [May 10, 1845.] 
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THE QUEEN’S BAL COSTUM^, OE, POWDER 
AND BALL.1 

PROPOS of this elegant festival so creditable to 
English taste (for isn’t it noble to think of the 
great and proud British aristocracy tricked out, 
like Fcmtaloon, in tire ugliest, most foolish, most 
absurd costume that ever was invented since the 
world began ?) — a 2 >ropos of this grand festival, we 
hasten to lay before our lady-readers the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, with a sight of which we 
have been favoured from the Viscountess Ruba- 
DUB to her sister, the Lady Fanny Fantowzle. 

‘ 152 Groswner Square. 

‘ My dearest Fantozle, — 

‘We are all in a state of the higliest excitement about the 
hal costume. Lord Rubadub and my six girls are invited. We 
are all to go in powder — all to go in hoops. We calculate that 
we seven alone will occupy five-and-thirty feet of Her Ma-jesty’s 
drawing-room. 

‘ Everybody in ])owder ! Wasn’t it a charming idea of our 
gracious Queen ? So novel, elegant, and useful ! Our footmen 
are not to wear it ; lest between them and their masters there 
should be mistakes, you know. 

‘ Hoav I long to see dear Sir Robert in pomatum and powder 
walking a minuet in the costume of his great-grandfather ! No, 
I won’t say his great-grandfather, my dear ; for, between our- 
selves, he is said never to have had one. He! he! he! Lord 
Brougham is furbishing up his old Chancellor’s wig : and I’m 
told the darhng Duke of Wellington (who is growing very 
economical in his old age) grumbles greatly, and intends to wear 
his coachman’s. 

‘Then, my dear, tlie brunettes are in siich a tantrum — to 
be obliged to cover their black ringlets with grease and flour, 
they say ! You should see Lady Ravenswing’s fury ; Lady 
D u crow’s rage that herself and her girls are to be so disfigured ; 
and hear the abuse of those odious Miss Blaciclooks. They 
say it’s a shame that they should be called upon so to disfigure 
themselves ; that, to please our gracious Queen, they should be 
1 [May 17, 1845.] 
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ol)ligGd to go trapesing about in old hoops, patches, and furbelows. 
Jily dear, their conyersation is downright disloyal ; let me change 
this odious, this painful theme. 

‘ And then, how will they get the horrid powder out when 
it is once in the hair? All the ladies are in a rage, and the 
ladios’-maids in despair. As for us, my dear rANTO\y; 2 LR, we 
can console ourselves. Hair has been hrilUant auhv/rn in the 
llUBADLi ij family ever since William Bufus : and powder becomes 
(ivcry one of us. 

‘What shall we do for hairdressers for the great dayi! What 
will poor people do ? Some are to have their heads dressed a 
week before the ball. The hairdressers are giving themselves 
suck airs. Our person, Flokidok, who used to call himself 
artiste, eu cheveuoc, scorns the title now. “ Artist,” says he, 
“ artists are low in this country. Je mlappelle Hommie de Ftigne 
de sa Majeste /” 

‘Now, as the monster asks ten guineas par tele on the ball 
night, and you know I cannot afford such a sum with my live 
dear girls and dreadfully numerous family, I wish, dearest 
Faxtowzle, you woidd do me a great favour. 

‘ My son Rollo, who wms long at Baris (a sad boy, frequently, 
I fear, the worst of company there), says, “ A rococo liall 1 That 
a novelty 1 My dear mother, nothing is more Auilgar and stale. 
All the grisettes in Paris ; all the tijisy apprentices of the 
Carnival ; all the shop-girls, medical students, pickpockets, and 
worse people still, have been jjowdering and patching any time 
these ten years. What is new hero is old and vulgar there, and 
I fancy the sneer of the Parisians when they hear this wise and 
tasteful court of yours has adopted the cast-off' finery of the tag- 
rag and bob-tail of Paris.” 

‘I must t(dl you that Rollo is not invited to the ball, though, 
and is a little sore at the omission. 

‘But his .advice is .as fully sensible and economical. I think 
he says, “ Send to my aunt Fantowele, if the barbers hero are 
so dear. Tell her to send you over a man who has dressed hair 
for the low theatres, and the low balls. You may get the fellow 
for a few francs a day, and he will be just the man for the 
fashion.” 

‘ Send over such a man, then, my dear. Get liim .as chtatp, 
of course, and as old .and as ugly as you c,an — for think of my 
girls, and the maternal solicitiule of your aff'ectionate 

‘Emily Rubadui!.' 
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HEE MAJESTY’S BAL POUBB.B} 

Ip his Royal Highness The Prince wears the dress of GeoPwC4E 
THE Second — who despised and bullied artists as we know in 
Hogarth’s case — -we engage to find a painter who will be 
delighted to be kicked downstairs by His Royal Highness. 

If Peel will go to the Bal Po%idre in the costume of his grand- 
father, wo will not make a single joke at him for six weeks. 

If O’Connell will go in the costume of Lord Lo vat, that 
double-tongued old Conspirator, it will suit him to a nicety. 

If he will act the part ont, Lord BRouaHAM says he is so fond 
of Dan that he will be hapjiy to appear as George Selwyn. 

‘ If Brougham appeared as Doctor Swift, in the latter days 
of his life,’ O’Connell said, on hearing the above remark, ‘ he’d 
act the part to admiration.’ 

Mf we were invited,’ said one of Dan’s Irish brigade to 
another, ‘and appeared in the cawsthurne of our ancesthors at 
Fontenoy — Bedad we’d beat them English over again at the 
supper-teeble ! ’ 

If every man fit for the part of a Young Pretender wore to 
have his will, Young England might furnish a half-donien of 
Charles Stuarts. 

If THE D uke op "Wellington, as the Great Captain of the Age, 
appears in the costume of Frederick the Great, of course Lord 
Londonderry, that illustrious general and coal- owner, will 
appear as Marshal Sacks. 

If the age of Louis XV. and Maria Theresa has been chosen 
because petticoat-government was the order of that day — to be 
sure what a number of great ladies might lay claim to the costume 
of the Empress-Queen ! 

If Will. Hogarth and Harry Fielding could wake up and 
witness the scene, and behold respectable old men befooling them- 
selves in mascpierade dresses, modest old matrons forced to 
begrime themselves with powuler, and disfigure their persons with 
monstrous hoops and furbelows ; if they could see grave statesmen 
and generals obliged to dress up with wigs like Pantaloons in 
the Pantomime ; and high-bred English gentlewomen ordered to 
powder and rouge like mountebanks in a fair : Good Lord ! what 
an opinion they would form of the taste of our court, and what a 
satire they could make between them ! 

’ [June 7, 1845.] 
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PEEPAEATIONS FOE WAB.^ 

The costume of 1745 has been, it is said, adopted for Her 
Ma.ies'i'y’s Bed Foiuhr. in order to accustom His Eoyal Highness 
T ill? Prince Field Marshal to the smell of powder. 


INTERESTING EELIC AT EOSENAU." 

At Rosenau, where His Royal Highness Prince Albert first 
saw light, they show affectionately, not only the cradle in which 
the royal infant \vas laid, but tJie silver spoon ivldcli he had in his 
mouth when he was born. The Correspondent of the Morning 
Herald fainted when he saw this admirable relie. It is as large 
as a soup-ladle ; handsomely embossed with the arms of England ; 
and in the custody of Madame Eyeegluck, His Royal High- 
ness’s excellent nurse. 

Prince Leopold (now King oe the Belgians) was born, 
with a similar ornament. It is kept at Gotha, under the charge 
of the lady who brought up his then Serene Highness liy hand, 
Madame Pappenheim. 


ME. PUNCH ON THE FINE ARTS.’* 

The two following letters appeared in The Times last week : ~— 
‘Sin, 

‘ Can you assist mo in the following dilemma ? 

‘Is a visit to the exhibition of the Royal Academy a rational, 
Christianlike, and proper amusement for the afternoon of Sunday, after 
attending divine service in the morning — ay or no ? 

‘ If it be, why am I and luy class excluded on that day ? 

‘ If it be not, why were ‘ ‘ Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
DircHEss OF Gamrridge, Prince George, thb Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklbnbijrgh Strblitz (attended by Mr. 
Edmond Mildmay), and the Grand Duchess Stepha-vie o.f P>aden, 


’ [May 31, 1845.] - [September 6, 184.5.] = 24, 1845.] 
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accompanied by the Marchioness op Douglas and atteniled liy the 
Baroness de Strumfedee,” as per Court Circular, admitted ? 

‘Yotirs, etc, 

‘A Clerk, 

‘ Who never leaves business until dusk. ’ 

‘Sir, 

‘In answer to “A Clerk” applying for the opening of the Royal 
Academy on the Sunday, I would observe that the titled personages 
whom he names (if they were admitted on that day) violated their 
duty to God and society by going, but in no way justified an act im- 
moral and indecent in itself ; and that if once this barrier should be 
broken, there can be no reason why every public exhibition in the 
country, and the theatres at night, should not equally be open also, as 
in Paris. 

‘ I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

‘ One op the People called Christians.’ 

These documents were attentively read by our exalted chief, 
and were observed to aftect the venerable Mr, Punch in a most 
extr-Toi’diiiaiy maimer. The latter letter especially excited him ; 
and he was awake all night after it had appeared, tossing about in 
his bed in a fury, aud exclaiming, ‘ Stiggins — it’s Stiggin.s — I 
know it is — the rascal ! to say the Royal Family is immoral and 
indecent, and insult the Grand Duchess Stephanie and the 
Baroness de Strumfeder. 

The next morning he arose quite calm, and calling for pens and 
paper, addressed the following ironic letter to the clerk who 
wrote to The Times. 

‘ My dear, though unknown Friend, 

‘I have read your letter with deep feelings of sympathy. I 
know your condition — I know that you live in Chelsea or Camden 
Town, witli four children aud a lodger. You work in that little 
runt of a garden of yours for half-an-hour or so before breakfast ; 
and having hurriedly .swallowed your meal, in company with Mrs. 
Clerk and the family, and having kissed the four pair of red 
cheeks, all shining with bread and butter, trudge oft’ for a three- 
mile walk to business in the city, where nine o’clock finds you at 
your desk over the ledger. At seven or eight you are back to that 
little dingy cottage of yours, and must be glad to get to bed early 
in order to be ready for the next day’s labours. 

‘ How can you have leisure to improve your mind under these 
circumstances ? My dear, worthy fellow, you must be in a state of 
lamentalde ignorance — ignorance, indeed ! Oh, you poor miserable 
sinner, not to know how ignorant you are ; and to dare for to go 
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for to make such an audacious proposition as that about being 
al longed to see pictures on a Sunday ! 

‘To look at pictures on Sunday is a “ yiolation of your duty to 
Heaven and society.” It is an act “immoral and indecent.” “ One 
of the people called Christians ” has let you into that secret, in a 
neat and temperate letter, in reply to yours, which The Times 
publishes — and a very liberal and kind Christian he must be who 
warns you. • 

‘ It is a mistake to fancy that an examination of works of art, 
thfuigh they may ennoble and improve your mind on Saturday, is 
not an odious and wicked action on Sunday. Baeoness Steum- 
FEDEE may do as her ladyship likes. As for the Geand I)uchb.ss 
Stephanie of Baden, her Koyal Highness is a Frenchwoman by 
birtli, and a Princess living in a country where sad errors prevail 
— tills dreadful one among others :~of admitting the public to 
recreation after the hours of devotion on the Sabbath, and flinging 
the galleries and museums open to the poor who can see them on 
no other day. 

‘Make up your mind, my lad, and console yourself for living 
in the only country in Europe where you are debarred from such 
godless (3njoyments, Suppose that it has been the custom of all 
Ohriatendom (and of England, until pious Olivee Cromwell 
came and put an end to the diabolical superstition) to recognise 
Art as not incompatible with Religion, and to believe that harm- 
less happiness was intended and designed to be a part of the 
weekly holiday. We are right, depend upon it — and all the world 
for ages and ages is wrong. Wo betide the unfortunate sinners ! 
I can’t think of a company of French or German peasants (I have 
seen many such) dancing under an elm-tree, with Cure 

looking on, very likely, without a feeling of horror at their crimi- 
nality — tempered, however, with pleasure in remembering that we 
in England are free from such crime ; and that I am not involved, 
like these countless myriads of human beings, in the commission 
of deadly sin. 

‘ Some of these unfortunate creatures believe it is wrong t(^. eat 
mutton-chops on a Friday — and the wretched bigots will tell you 
that it is “ immoral and indecent and an insult to Heaven and 
Society” to do such a thing. Blind and miserable superstition ! 
You must not amuse yourself on Sunday with pictures — hut as for 
chops on a Friday, eat as many of them, my good friend, as you 
can 1)uy. 

‘ And it is in vain for you to expostulate with that ignorant 
arrogance of yours, which you mistake for good sense, but wbich 
is only monstrous pride and self-conceit; it is in vain for you to 
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say, *'■' if a man tlaiuks it is a crime to eat cliops on a Fi’iday, I 
Avon’t force him to eat them, but in the name of common sense let 
mo has'e mine.” If I think in common with His Royal Hioh- 
YKss of Cambpjdoe aiul Baroness Steumpeher that there is no 
liarm in seeing pictures on Sunday, what man of the people called 
Christians has a right to doom me to perdition for my opinion '? 
Be you content that another should judge for you, and take Ids 
word for it. He has disposed of Baroness Strumfeder and the 
other titled personages, as you see. Do you think he does not 
know what is good for, or what will hereafter happen to, such a 
poor mista-able creature as you % 

‘ No, my worthy friend — let this man lay down the law and be 
you contented to believe him. He must be right ; he says he is 
“ one of the people called Christians.” If others of the people 
called Christians give you different doctrine, don’t listen to them. 
Coals and gridirons ? they are in fatal en-or. Be thankful for 
your chops on a Friday. 

‘ Remember that the rational and beneficent law of the land is 
that you are never to enjoy yourself ; that when the Satur- 
day ends your hard week’s labours and the day of rest comes, you 
have no right to interpret your ideas of rest in your own way. 

‘ It might be rest to your weary eyes, that have been bleared 
all the week over the blue lines in a ledger, to look at such a 
picture as the Catherine of R^vphael in the National Gallery, or 
the Claude that hangs beside it. It may be that you have a 
heart to be touched by their beauty, and elevated by those repre- 
sentations of purified and ennobled Nature. I, for my part, have 
often walked out with Mrs. Punch of a Sabbath evening, and 
looked at the fiiir landscape and the happy people, and heard the 
clinking bell tolling to chapel too ; and yet, somehow, stayed 
in the fields without. Who knows whether the sight of God’s 
beautiful world might not awaken as wann feelings of reverence, 
of gratitude, as the talk of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins indoors, who 
was howling perdition at me over his pulpit cushion for not 
being present sitting under him? It is very probable that he 
thinks his sermon a much finer thing than a fine landscape, and 
can’t understand how a picture should move any mortal soul. 
But, stop — why are we poor worms to understand what he doesn’t 
under.stand, or to inepnre about anything which is beyond his 
Reverence’s comprehension ? 

‘ Be you content, then, my poor friend, to follow that profound 
and humble-minded instructor. Depend on it, Stiggins knows 
best what’s good for you. Doesn’t he say so, and isn’t he an 
honourable man ? Never mind all Europe, but stick to Stiggins. 

. R 
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Remember ymir lot in life, and be resigned tbeveunto ; no more 
aspiring to see pictures on Sunday, than to enjoy pine'f>,pples and 
champagne on the other days of the week. And if (hnibts and 
re])inings loiU cross your abominable mind, read <jvev his letti'v, 
and after yon seehOwhe has disposed of poor STiarMFF.DKJ!,, thank 
your stars that picture-gallery doors are shut against you on 
Sundays, and that you are the clerk you are. 

‘Punch.’ 

‘ P.S . — By the way, there is one point in Stiggins’ admirable 
letter which is not altogether supported by his usual logic. 
“ There’s no reason,” he says, “ if the Royal Academy were opened, 
why every imblic exhibition through the country and the theatres 
at night .should not be opened too 1 ” To this it must certainly be 
answered, that if the museums in Birmingham, Manchester, etc,, 
were open on Sunday afternoons, they would no doubt occasion in 
the provinces the di’eadful depravity against which Stigg, protests 
in Loudon. 

‘But because an Exhibition wns open on Sunday afternoon, 
it docs not therefore follow that a theatre sliould lie open on 
Sunday night. No, dear Stiggins, tliat is not put witli your 
usual mildness of argument. The. garden of St. James’s Park is 
open till dusk, and the ungodly Avalk there — but it is not there- 
fore open all night. You might go out for a walk of an afternoon, 
but it does not folloAV that you shovdd stgy out all night. No, 
Stiggy, I Avould not allow any one to say that of you. And our 
admirable legislature has provided that only the gin-shops should 
be opened on Sundays — not the wicked theatres.’ 


STIGGINS IN NEW ZEALAND.' 

In the galleries of the Jesuit College of Rome hang a. series of 
portraits, villanously i}ainted for the most part, of defunct brethers 
of that Society. Round the foreheads of every tenth man or so, 
you see painted a little circle of vermilion — not by way of 
ornament, for it is an ugly head-cbess, but to signify that the 
person so decorated has met with dcatli, in the pursuit of Ids 
missionaiy labours among the Heathen. 

At tlie Propaganda, where they teach, preach, and sing, in 
every language in the -world, young men are pointed out to you, 
wdio, in addition to the black dress, have a little rod cord, which. 

1 [June 28, 184.5.1 
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ineaiiH tliat they fire doomed to death. They go to China, take 
the i!ati\-e Jiabit and dress, preach there until discovered, and 
(lie as hundreds of their brethren have done before them. These 
are the nu'n vdiose abominable artifices and superstitions are 
constantly att.-u^ked in Exeter Hall. 

This line of martyrdom is by no means the line of our mis- 
sionary Fathers — Fathers, indeed, and with large families too ; 
but though they labour more comfortably, they perform many 
wondrous things. 

M'h .sugge.st, that against next May meeting (there will be 
plenty of time), Mn. Dandeson Coates, the Secretary of the 
llritish Fropaganda, should get up a picture-gallery for the 
editi(;ati(.)n of the good souls who come up to subscribe to the 
missions, and pay and console our martyrs before they go forth 
to their work. 

In New Zealand, for instance, let us have pictures of their 
sufforings, persecutions, and the miracles they have performed — 
yes, mii-acles. Theiv" was Father Kendal : Me. BullEe tells 
us, ill hi^ speech, that he purt'hased forty .square miles of land 
with thirty -.six U./V.S-. Was not this working wonders'? This 
martyr should be 2)ainted with an axe in tlie ccnaier of the jiicture, 
as BAnTJioLo^tiEM’' is witli a gridiron, or Catherine with a wheel. 

Father Williams, that Converter of the Heathen, should 
have a tine canvas dedicated to himself and his large tamily. 
''He got 11,000 acres of land out of the natives,’ Mr. Buller 
says — and Dandeson Coates declares this is what every family 
missionary ought to do. 

Father Taylor got 50,000 acres. Fairburn got 40,000 
(Dandeson says they are going to give it hack again — a subject 
for another picture). Another little army of twenty-three martyrs 
put in their claim for 186,000 acres. Let all their portraits be 
painted, and hung up in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the encourage- 
ment of other missionaries, and to induce the iniblic to give more 
money to poor fellows who can’t cultivate their land without capital. 

These proud achievements belong to the Church alone. The 
Koiiian Catholics in Hew Zealand have not asked or taken an 
a(:re. There is only one little job among the Wesleyans ; and 
what was the consequence? The man who executed it was 
disowned, and immediately excluded from that unworthy and 
sectarian body. Let us trust he has found refuge in Dandeson’s 
pale. 

Mr. Jerningham Wakefield tells us in his book that the 
admirable Fathers (bless them for their benevolence and Christian 
good-will!) have taught the natives not to put their trust in 
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nny man t)f tlie world, or to bargain with the European traders 
who might cheat them, as tlie Fathers never do ; and they call 
all tlie non-missionary colonists Devih. .Devils, of course — and 
wliat is the duty of their reverences? Why, to cast out tlie 
devils to be sure, and to keep the natives from all danger. 


IMMENSE OPPOETUNITY.' 

Mu. Ainswoktii, ' on whom the Editorsliip of The Kew Monthly 
Jlayanae has devolved,^ parades a list of contributors to that 
brilliant periodical, and says he has secured the aid of several 
writers ^eminent not only for toLent, but for hioh ramk.’ 

Are they of high rank as authors, or in the Red Book ? Air. 
Ainsworth e'an’t mean that the readers of his Alagazine care for 
an author because he happens to be a lord — a flunky might — but 
not a gentleman who has any more brains than a fool. A literary 
gentleman who respects his calling doesn’t surely mean to i)ro- 
pitiate the public by saying, ‘ I am going to write for you, and — 
and Lord Fitzdiddle is going to write too.’ 

Hang it, man, let him write — write and be — successful, or 
write and be — unsuccessful, according to his merits. But don't 
let us trdk about high rank in the republic of letters — ^let us keep 
that place clear. Publishers ]la^•e sought for lorcllings, we know, 
and got them to put their unlucky names to works which they 
nevei" wrote ; but don’t let men of letters demean themselves in 
this way. 

No, William Harrison, trust to your own powers and 
genius — trust to the harroAving influence of the ‘ Revedations of 
London’ — trust to the contributors ‘who have .shed a lustre over 
the Magazine,’ the enterprising and erudite Whatdy(*callem ; 
Thingamy, ‘whose domestic tales have found an echo in every 
Ijosoin,’ and the rest. But don’t let us hear any more of liigh 
raidr as a recommendation. 

If wo do — look out to hear further from 

Punch. 

LITERARY NEIYS.^ 

Last Saturday’s papers contain two interesting announconuaits. 
LoxTis-PnrLiiM’K makes Victor Huuo a Peer of Fiunce, and the 
Dukk of 'Wellincton calls The Mondny Post a liar. 

’[July 5, 1845.] A[April 26, 1845.] 
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Tn Friin(;i-> th<^ Journalists think that thn King has 1)cstowed 
a desors^id hoiiuur on one of their profession. In England The 
Mf.niliii/ feels much oldiged heoanse the Duke aeeuses it of 
fidsehnod. In return for this compliment, the brave Briton 
eiiiiges down to the testy old nobleman’s feet, and prays that 
His Grace may be. irivniortal. 

In France, then, a literary man is made a Duke ; in England 
he is happy to be kicked by one. 

What jEnglish writer won’t be proud of his profession after 
that? and of his station in the country? and thank The Morning 
Post for representing him ? 


WHERE ARE THE HACKNEY COACHES 
CONE TO?' 

To THE Editor op Punch. 

* Dear Punch, 

‘ My wife, Mrs. Charles Ralledce, generally goes out of 
town about this time for a week, to give the children the benefit 
of a dip in the ocean at Gravesend. 

‘ As we have four — I may say, as fine children as you ever sa.w 
— their clothes must be fittended to, and tbeir baggage is pretty 
considerable. 

‘Mr.s, R. travels with four large camel’s-liair trunks, three 
portmanteaus, four carpet-bags, her bonnet-boxes, twenty-three 
articles in all, besides the liasket for baby — no mother and lady 
can travel with less. Cloaks and umbrellas of course, I don’t 
include. That you understand ! 

‘We generally (that is, Mrs. R. and the family, for I can only 
go down on Saturdays a bit) go to the boat in a hackney-coach. 
MY have done so, I may ,s.ay, ever since I was in business, and I 
did so with the first Mrs. R. 

‘This morning I told my light porter, who has invariably 
fetched the. (ioaeh for me for twenty-three years, that my wish was 
as usual for the vehicle.. 

‘He brings me back word that our hackney-coach died last 
Aped ; that there was HO PiACKNEy-coACH within three miles of 
us in this dense, i)opulous, commercial city ! 

“ He says there are ovly three HaeJemy Coaches in all London! 
Unc on Tower Hill (with funeral horses) ; one in Piccadilly ; one 
1 [July 5, 1845.] 
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which has been seen occasionally in Oxford Street, but only at 
three o’clock in the morning. 

‘ Is this, I ask, tolerable ? Are we Britons, or are we not I 
Are Ave or are Ave not in the first city in the world 1 If so, I ask, 
Avhy are there not more hackney-coaches, and AAdiy Avas my family 
preA’-oiited from leaving home this morning 1 Gabs are out of the 
question. Mrs. R. is a large figure, and Avill not let one of the 
children out of her sight. 

‘ I subjoin my name (in confidence), and am 

‘ Your constant reader, and a regular subscriber, 

■^Yhieh the former my family certainly is ; 

0. F. MU 

Monday. 


MOST NOBLE FESTIVITIES.^ 

When the first part of Lady Londondeery’s Tour Avas printed 
in The New Monthly Magazine, there appeared, Mr. Ihmch, in 
your columns a Avicked attack upon the Avork, Avhicli especially fell 
foul of her Ladyship’s grammar. I can’t say it was in consequence 
of your reinai'ks, hit somehow there was no had gramimar in No. 2. 

‘ Have the goodness to keep your eye upon the man Avho 
writes the paragraphs about the fetes at Holderness House : and 
correct that slave as you have admonished his noble mistress. 

‘ I just read in the Herald (that is, in the Standard, W'hich 
is the same thing) that “ The Marchioness op Londonderry 
Avill havre a the dansante at Holderness House : nearly 300 cards 
of iuA'itation haAre been circulated among the leading aristocracy. 
The line is fixed at frojn 3 to 8 in the afternoon.” 

‘ What the deuce does this mean ? Hoav do you fix a line to 
a the dansante, and how do you go on fixing it for five hours in 
an afternoon'? What is a the. dansante, and AAdien Avas tM of 
the feminine gender'? It is neuter in this country, hut has 
alAAuiys been masculine in France — as stronger than most of the 
drinks imbibed there. 

‘About the noble Marquis, the same journal contains a para,- 
graph, not conspicuous for eccentricity of grammar, cei'taiidy, 
but noble in its own way — in fact there never was a puff about 
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Holileriiepa House tJiat liad not some fun in it. The paragraph 
in question runs as follows : — 

‘ “ On jMonday evening a grand banquet was given by General the 
Most KohU Marquis of Londonderry, to the officers of the Second Life 
Guards, of which distinguished military corps the Noble Marquis is 
Colonel. Several other eminent military commanders, connected with 
other regiments, both cavalry and infantry, had also the honour of 
receiving an invitation. 

‘ ‘'Every preparation suitable to so imqiortant an event was made by 
the nohle and galla'iU Lord of Holderncssd’ 

‘ I think it is only at Holderness House that you get this most 
nohle styde of writing. Commoners can’t come near it. What 
a noble figure of speech that is in which the Marquis, because he 
lives at Holderness House, Park Lane, is called the Lord of 
Holderness — in the same way, my Lord Lansclowne might be 
called the Marquis of Piccadilly, or your humble servant the 
gallant Lord of St. Alban — from St. Alban’s Place, Haymarket, 
where I and many other “ eminent commanders ” have cheap and 
airy lodgings. 

‘ That touch about the “ other eminent commanders ” can’t be 
passed over without admiration. There were other military 
eminences, “ both cavalry and infantry ” ; therefore the Marquis 
is an eminent military commander, and greater than the others 
whom he “ honours with an invitation.” That is the way to 
make a dinner pleasant — call it “an important occasion”; tell 
your guests that they are honoured by being invited, and so 
make them comfortable. 

‘ Well, every man to his taste ; for my part, I prefer dining 
with some “ military commanders ” (at Bs. 6d. a day), off a 
shilling’s worth of beef and cabbage in Rupert Street, where we 
are not obliged to swallow “honour” along with our modest 
victuals, and where we were just discussing the above paragraphs 
in the newspaper. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 

‘Andkea Peek aka.’ 

' Half- Pay Cliob, Jime ‘35.’ 
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EEASONS 

WHY I SHALL HOT SEND MY SON, GUSTAVUS 
EEEDEEIC, TO TEINITY COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE.^ 

By Me. Punch, 

The youiiff men of Trinity College, Cambridge, assume greater 
rank than the members of other colleges in that University. They 
wear bine gowns while other youths wear black : they number 
more noblemen and fellow-commoners than all the University put 
together : they call all the rest of the world ‘ small college-men.’ 
Old Lickspittle, from Baker Street, sends Young Lickspittle to 
Trinity that he may form ‘connections’ there, and become ac- 
quainted with sucking lords, with whom he may walk down Pall 
Mall in after life. 

And yet, from accounts that reach me, I won’t send my son 
CusTAVUs Febderic Forrester Chesterfield D’Orsay Punch 
to Trinity ; I wish Custavus Frederic to see good society, 
certainly, but not at such a price as he must pay under Dr. 
Whewell’s Mastership. 

Suppose Dr. Whbwell were to take a fancy to that dear 
child, as I have no doubt he would ; he would invite him to the 
lodge to tea, which is a very wholesome drink for my darling boy. 
But he would not be allowed to sit down and drinJc it. No j the 
Master op Trinity does not allow Undergraduates to sit 
DOWN BEFORE HIM. If a raw lad dares to take a chair, there’s a 
kind sub-tutor in the way, who whispers to the young gentleman 
this wish of the master. 

I wouldn’t have my Gustavus Frederic go into any company 
where he is considered unworthy to sit down. His legs am strong, 
but I won’t have them tried in tlixit v.'ay. 

Even when I see ladies and gentlemen standing behind Prince 
Albert and Her Majesty, I blush. To be a flunky after all is 
not an honourable position — to be a flunky and stand boliind even 
a Queen. I pity the poor devils of White Rods and Aides-de- 
camj) when I see them at the Opera, and the Prince in his chair. 
I feel ashamed somehow. 

And if ashamed of a gentleman standing before a prince, liow 
U [July 19, 1845.] 
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itmcl\ more of a gentleman standing Before a Dk. Whewell ! 
Tlie Dor-tor has written a Bridgewater treatise, and I’m sure only 
acts from humility ; it is for his office’ sake, and not for his own, 
that he degrades young gentlemen so ; and I’ve . no doubt when 
Her jMajesty was at Trinity Lodge, he gave the Queen his 
arm, or walked before her, as Doctor Busby did before King 
(Jri ARLES. But my beloved boy’s proud spirit would burst over 
the lodge muffins and tea, if obliged to swallow them standing. 
Ho has not been accustomed to take his victuals in that way ; 
no, nor to stand before any person — not even his own father. 

And suppose I were to go down to see him. His tutor would 
ask me to dine in the hall, no doubt, as Mr. S — - — asked Mr. 
J ERU AN and a party the other day. Doctor Whewell sees a 

party of c?i<!/:wm/?/e-looking fellows dining with Mr. S , and 

invites him and his friends to the lodge. But he hears that in 
the party is a literary gentleman by the name of Punch, on which 
the Master writes a letter, to say — ‘Dear S., I expect all your 
party except Mr. Punch.’ Dr. Whewell did this the other day 
to the editor of another eminent literary periodical. 

Suppose such a thing were to happen to me, what woidd 
Gustavus Frederic do ? What would I do ? I might be angry. 
I might use strong language. I shudder to think what I might 
say or do. 

Neither of us can afford to mix with good society at that 
price ; and, therefore, as long as the Master of Trinity maintains 
ins present opinions, Gustavus Frederic shall be a small 

GOLLEGEMAN. 


OYSTEES IN YOUK OWN BASINS.^ 

PEOSPECTUS, 

Addressed to Every Oyster’s Friend. 

The Pun announces a letter from M. Oarbonel to the Academy 
of S(uenees, stating that he has discovered the means of producing 
Oysters in fresh-water ponds and basins ; and some publicans in 
the City, friends to the Englishman and the Native, have entered 
into a correspondence with that eminent man of science, de- 
termined on establishing the great 

1 [September 6, 1845.] 
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Oystbk-Bed-in-Youk-own-Basin Company. 

Sec. pro temp., Geokge Danoo, Esq., Basiiiall Sti-eet. 

The advantages of this Company will be manifest. The 
Feast op Shells is now within the reach of tlie poor. Every 
man who uses a basin may draw from it, not only cleanliness, but 
a delicious feast of nudluscous enjoyment. Very young persons of 
both sexes have hitherto objected to enter the tub of Saturday 
nights ; hut how eagerly will they now liy to their weekly toilet, 
when it places at the same time within their reach a splendid and 
nutritious supper ! 

The great benefit derived from pearls in oysters is well known. 
Parties may hope to realise a vast income from this delightful 
source. 

Science and ingenuity are l,)usy in contriving a thousand ways 
of facilitating the Communication between the Oyster and 
Mankind. The former being sowed in a tin dish and fed with 
bran, will, liy warming, instantly produce the most admirable 
scolloped oysters. Eeady-made oyster patties will be constructed 
in smaller vessels. A tureen prepared with the spawn over-night 
will yield a savoury oyster soup, so much appreciated by epicures. 
A butter-boat, arranged in a similar manner, will be found to 
contain a satisfactory portion of that sauce (so often a mere 
fiibulous compound) without which it is sufficient to say no cod’s- 
head-and-shoulders can be complete. 

A large supply of the oysters have arrived, and are for sale 
and on view at the Temporary Offices of the Company, in the 
City. And to convince the squeamish, the sceptical, or the 
prejudiced, Mu. Custavus Dando engages (the cost price being 
disc, barged) to eat any quantity of the article before the 
Public. 

Society for the Propagation of Oyster.s. — In connexion 
with this Company, we hear of a branch Company, for the 
Propagation of Welsh Babbits, which can’t fail to meet with 
public sympathy. 
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A SEASONABLE WORD ON EAILW'AYS.^ 

By Mr. Punch. 

At a dinner given by the Directors of the Diddlcsox Junction 
Railway to one another out of the funds of the Company — Fitz- 
James de la Plughe, Esq., Chairman, — Punch, Esq., Vice- 
Chairman — the latter gentleman delivered the following speech 
in reply to a complimentary oration from the distinguished 
president : — 

‘ Mr. Chairman anb Gentlemen, ' 

‘ The maimer in Avhich you have drunk my health is most 
gratifying to me. I won’t say that “ tears choke my utterance,” 
as O’Connell did, upon a solemn occasion, the other day. Hum- 
bug and hypocrisy will not pass for honest emotion in England : 
and never can be welcome to honest men. Gentlemen, I drink 
all your good healths in return. (Cheers.) 

‘ There was a talk last week of an Order in Council to 
prohibit the further issue of railroad prospectuses, on the plea 
that there were too many now on hand, and that it was 
impossible for Parliament to discuss those schemes already 
extant in the course of next session. 

‘ Mr. Punch is inclined to be of the opinion of the Order in 
Council, for various cogent reasons. 

‘ In the first place — do we wish to be the. death of the House 
of Commons ? If we work them with bills as we did last session, 
every one, except a few of the tough ones, will expire. Fancy a 
house composed of Hume and Peel, for instance, whom nothing 
can kill — old Joe with his stupid figures of arithmetic, and Bob 
with his incomparably stupider figures of speech. (Sensation 
dans I’aiiditoire.) 

‘ Secondly, — and this is even a more important reason than the 
former, — although some of you, my dear brethren, don’t care a jot 
whether the House of Commons is dead or alive, yet your own 
interests will probably affect you sincerely. Men and Share- 
holders, you have already signed your deeds, pocketed your 
premiums, and (the scheme being agreed to by Parliament) com- 
mitted yourselves to the finishing of yom* respective undertakings 
within a certain space of, say, three years. 

J [October 4, 184.5.3 

[The railway craze was at its height when this was written.] 
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‘Look, my dears, at the miuiber of schemes now on tlie list ! 
I can’t stop to count them — I can’t tell the nunihov of deeds I 
myself have signed — (hear, hear,) — the numlier of applications I 
myself have made — {jp'eat applause) — but 0, ray dear brother- 
shareholders, Avhich among you will not agree with me, that tliere 
is as much money to pay as this great country can eonveniently 
fork out : that there is as much to do as our labourers possibly 
can do : and that it will be Avell to get that done before we 
engage ourselves farther ? 

‘ Parliament binds you to execute your contracts in a certain 
short period of years, or montlis almost. You must have the 
iron in that time, and do you think the ironmasters will spare 
you? You must have the labour performed, and where are the 
hands to do it? Workmen will be in such request for the next 
three years, that the best profession for younger sous will be the 
pickaxe and shovel. Navvies may dictate their own terms — at 
least, until the Companies are bankrupt, when there will be no 
labour, nor wages, nor railroads at all. It will be a sad day 
when capitalists, and ironmasters, and workmen, sit looking at 
each other after the general smash that our haste for speculation 
has occasioned. {Frofound attention.) 

‘ Therefore, dearly beloved, I shall in my place in Parliament, 
or if called to attend the council-board of my Sovereign, approve 
of a mild check upon railroad specuLation. We have enough on 
hand at present for any prudent man to perform. Next year, my 
dear brother-capitalists, we shall be haAdug our calls to pay, 
Avhich I am sure you Avill all discharge with cheerful punctuality. 
{Hear., hear I Cries of Oh yes ! Of course I Wish you may get 
it.) I am not a croaker by nature, and only prophesy on rare 
occasions ; but, upon my honour and conscience, it seems to me 
to be tou(!h-aiid-go with the prosperity of this great country at 
this very moment when I am drinking your healths. (Cheers.) 
Y(.)U have the start of all Em’ope, as you have always had and 
the railroad system successfiilly carried out will make such vast 
changes, and AVork such prodigious benefits, as I believe a man 
has scarcely an idea of uoav. (Sneet's.) But (without rebuking 
the sneer of my Avorthy friend, Me. Ooldshouldbe, for I must 
speak a volume to set him right, and then he Avouldn’t understand 
me) it depends on you noAv, whether the pre-eminence Avhich you 
liave earned shall remain Avith you, or the ruin Avhich all the 
world is longing to see accomplished, shall tall upon you. 
(Thrilling sensation.) 

‘If I Avere an enemy of my country — If I avcu’o an aristocrat 
bent upon the maintenance of my Order, and dimly seeing that, 
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with tlie triumph of the Railroad system, my coronets, and luy 
lordships, and my stars and garters, must infallibly disappear into 
Ha,dos — i would, far from discouraging the jircsent Railroad 
mania, exaggerate it in every way. I would rejoice to see the 
capital of the country engaging itself beyond its means — plunging 
into speculations which must end hopelessly— and then the 
ruined land would come under my sway again, and the old 
system be paramount once more. But let us hope better things 
of the. national prudence, and that our own greediness and lust of 
gain is not to be the cause of our ruin. If we are but prudent, 
Clentlemen, there is no end to the anniversaries which we may be 
called upon to celebrate here ; to the dividends which we may 
announce to happy shareholders in our line ; to the branch lines 
wiii(di may spring from it; and to the premiums which we, as 
directoi's, may pocket. {Immense cheering}} I will conclude, 
Gentlemen, by giving you — The Mailroad-^nmlcet, and may we 
Icmw when ive have got enough,^ 

After this and other eloc[uent speeches, Mr, Ptmch went home ; 
but, in spite of his own injunctions to caution, and gloomy pre- 
dictions regarding over -speculation, the infatuated gentleman 
wi'ote two-and -twenty fresh applicatiojis for shares before he went 
to bed that night. 


JOHN JONES’S REMONSTRANCE ABOUT 
THE BUCKINGHAM BUSINESS.^ 

‘My dear Punch, 

‘ Although it is not probable that in the present juncture 
the I’unch-Buckingham dispute will be an object of very great 
interest with the nation, yet as you ask Mrs. Jones’s opinion, 
and my own, with regard to the business, I shall frankly state 
that I think you are wrong and Buckingham right. 

‘ Far from complaining of Buckingham for establishing the 
Institute, I like him for his success. I would not go to a party. 
It woiild be a bore, and dear. But there is only so much the 
more merit in this gentleman, who has got a great number of 
worthy persons to believe that it is cheap, and that they really 
like it : who has got their money out of their pockets : who has 
1 [December 20, 1845.] 

[Most of the pajiers iu Ptinch concerning the ‘Buckingham Busiues.s ’ were 
written by Douglas Jerrohl. This was Thackeray’s sole contribution to tlie 
(:liscus.sion.] 
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got Earls and Lords to patronize Mm : who has got that good- 
natiu-ed Duke of Cambridge to come and dine, and honest 
country folks to rally round him; who has got a famous 
comfortable house for himself and family, a comfortable mainten- 
ance for life, as he hopes; a reputable SiMPSON-status : — and all 
this is to he knocked over hy Pimch, the ruthless batoneer ! Ah, 
my dear Sir, you were too hard in this. Even supposing for a 
moment, which of course 1 do not, that the Destitute is a 
humbug — ^is it not a kindly and harmless one? The people who 
pay can afford their money. What call had you to disturb them, 
or poor Buckingham? I do not think, to judge from his 
writings, that Nature has endowed that gentleman with a sense 
of humour; but even supposing he possessed it, and could see 
as well as yourself, dear Punch, the admirable ridiculousness 
of the whole Institute scheme, he would hardly sympathise with 
any jokes made at the expense of it— at the expense of his bed 
and board — at the expense of his lodging — at the expense of his 
future chances of comfortalde maintenance, and of that delightful 
position which he holds as a Centre of Civilization. “ Tliere’s a 
taseination about that man. Sir,” I once heard an East India 
Colonel say of Mr. Buckingham, “ which is perfectly irresistible.” 
His eloquence is the most winning ; his knowledge the most 
prodigious : he has been everywhere and knows everything ! 
Hundreds of respectable peoide, I trust, have this opinion. You 
may not hold it — you might he bored by that flux of words 
which he can pour out in onine aevmn vulubilis to the astonish- 
ment of rustics — ^you may think him a Brummagem Ulysses— 
but respect the men who differ from you. Have you not met 
people in society who admired Mr. J. Grant as a writer, Bunn 
as a poet, etc. ? At an evening party at our parson’s there was 
a young lady crying at “ other lips and other hearts ” only three 
days since. Surely, any one of these gentlemen Avill naturally 
be angry if found out and pronounced to be an impostor. 

‘Buckingham is so angered. He speaks after bis fashion. 
He bawls out rogue, forger, impostor. He says jmu are a 
inaligiuint attaclc— -a disgusting exhibition, that nobody will be 
safe from you without buying a dishonourable silence, etc. — and 
at this you become virtuously indignant! At page 241 you 
are absolutely serious. That page of Punch is a take-in. Punch 
ought never to he virtuously indignant or absolutely serious. 
His two great, blundering, roaring, stupid enemies, in the show, 
the Policeman and the Beadle, are always calling him thief, 
rascal, and knave. Punches good humour is never interrupted. 
Let us have a fair division of labour ; you do the laughing part, 
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and Buf'TvixoiTAir the angiy part. He dees not know how to 
hmgh, so leave him his old, only weapon. 

' He says yon have a design on the Throne ; that the Altar 
is not sacred from you : that the Brightest Pattern of Domestic 
Purity is assailed by you, etc. etc. In the same way a kindred 
genius (The Standard) fell foul of a caricature of yours the other 
day, that was construed into an assault on the throne, which 
was only meant as a satire upon flunkeydom ; and the old 
Standard has been bawling liigh-treason ever since. 

"Ought this clumsy rage and stupid obloquy to disturb my 
hunch-backed martyr 1 Ought you to be angry because Dullness 
can’t take a joke? Regard the long-eared animal to whicli he 
has been compared. He prefers a thistle to a peach. To express 
bis griefs or joys, his loves or anger, he has but his heehaw, and 
brays softly or loudly as nature prompts him. When he lifts 
up his voice, other far-otf donkeys catch up the strain, and echo 
the peal. 

‘So I see some “admirers of The Standard at Stoke Pogis,” 
or some friends at Hookem Snivy are beginning to join the 
concert, and write abusive notices, ])oems, and so forth, about 
Punch. It is a compliment to my dear Pimeh, that emotion 
amongst the long-eared choristers. 

‘Recurring to Mr. Buckingham and his second edition. 
Let me trust that you are not going for one minute to be 
betrayed into an unnatural serioimness by thi.s second or by any 
future editions. I see it is puldished for the benefit of the 
Society of Foreigners. I wisli they may get it — that benefit. 
Only a great and wise philanthropist could have conceived such 
a plan for relieving tliem this cold Christmas weather. I, for ray 
part, have read the pamphlet with unfeigned wonder and pleasure. 
It contains many astonishing statements and ingenious reasonings. 
I was not aware of the services of this eminent man until he 
himself stated them. Among his “projects” for the good of 
othens, which have involved Buckingham himself in severe 
pecuniary loss, I see marked — 


7. Free Trade for Euglislimen in China 

8. Opening of the Overland E,oute to India 

9. Inunediate Emancipation of British Slaves 

11. Providing Public Baths for the People . 

12. Opening Public Walks and Gardens for the same 
16. Abolition of Impressment for the Navy . 

20. Voyage of Civilization and Discovery 


Accomplished. 
Accomplished. 
Accomplished. 
Accomplished. 
Accomplished. 
Accomplished. 
Not begun. 


‘ With the latter scheme alone I was acquainted, I did not 
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know that the former projects -were owing to this great man. ^ I 
should as soon have expected to behold written — 

21. Magna Chai’ta and the Fire of London . . , Acooniplislied. 

22, Circulation of the Blood and the Use of the Long Bow Acconiplislied. 

23. Inoculation for the Small-Pox an*d Passage of the 

Pons Asinonnn ....... Accomplished. 

24, The Art of Printing hy iloveahle Types and the 

Conflagration of the Thames River . . . AccoinplislnHl. 

25, Tlie Battle of Waterloo and the Invention of Steam- 

carriages on Iron-i'oads . ... , Accomplished. 

26. The new Proce.ss of Oval Suction (with the aid of 

the spirited conductors of The Morning Herald), Accomplished. 

'I should as soon have believed BuciajtGHAM to be the 
author of these as of the other events above, but that we have 
here the positive statement of thi.s Prodigious Benefactor of 
Mankind recorded. Ought not the Foreigners in Distress to be 
tliankful that such a fellow has taken them npl The rogues 
will be ill their coaches before long, and you, my dear, dear 
Punch, cease laughing at so good, eminent, venerable, and truth- 
telling a mail. Subjects there are too serious to joke about. 
Respect the Altar, the Throne, and BucKiNOEfAM — or a man 
who can do so much may rise in his might and be the death of 
you ; and some edition of this great pamphlet may come out 
with an extra list of services, such as — 

21. Abolition of Punch, and End of the World . , Accomplished. 

22. Yoyage of Civilization, etc. , . . . . Accomplished. 

‘Mind, I say, dear Punch, how you treat him, and let the 
British Benefactor of the Foreign Destitute alone. 

‘ With Mits. Jones’s compliments, 

‘ Believe me, dear Sir, yours, 

‘John Jones.’ 

‘ P.S . — With regard to the charge of extortion brought against 
you, I confess I don’t think it is quite “accomplished,” as B. 
says. You told him, he says, he might have the whole reply 
inserted in your columns if he would pay poe it as an advertise- 
ment at youE USUAL chaege. “And if this is not extortion,” 
he say.s, “it is dilScult to say what is.” He has you as he 
fancies. You are supposed to be done for. 

‘ Thi.s logic may do with the Foreign Destitute, lait not in 
Fleet Street. The atrocious act of extortion took place after 
he had made the charge— and is it not a very cruel one Moses 
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has to pay. though you have laughed at that venerable person. 
I presume W-AEiiEN would have to pay, though you had cut 
jokes upon his blacking ; in a word, that any quack who wished 
to advertise his ware would be no better off in this respect than 
Buckingham. If this is the only charge the Destitute’s friend 
can liring against you, you are not very much hm‘t I think. 
Giant as he is, and inflamed by tremendous wrath, if this 
is the only blow he can hit, I think you can manage to 
survive it. 

‘ And, finally, with respect to Edition Three, in which 
Btjckingham states that he ottered to go as fiir as five guineas 
to get his Pamphlet-Manifesto inserted in the body of your paper 
— -and not in the advertisements, I think it was a delightful and 
ingenious proposal, which was made to tell against you either 
way. Had you accepted, you would certainly have been guilty of 
accepting a gross bribe : as you refused, out comes Buckingham 
with Edition Three, and a little supplemental reviling. I have 
no doubt he wished you to accept; but Buckingham must 
know pretty well by this time that Punch is not base, nor 
sordid, nor a fool.’ 


TITMAESH u TAIT} 

My deae Me. Punch, 

You are acknowledged to be the censor of the age, and the 
father and protector of the press ; in which character allow one of 
your warmest admirers to appeal to you for redress and protection. 
One of those good-natured friends, of whom every literary man 
can boast, has been criticising a late work of mine in Taifs 
Magazine.^ What his opinion may be is neither here nor there. 
Every man has a right to his own; and whether the critic com- 
plains of want of purpose, or says (with great acuteness and 
ingenuity) that the book might have been much better, is not at 
all to the point. Against criticism of this nature no writer can 
cavil. It is cheerfully accepted by your subscriber. 

But there is a passage in the Tait criticism which, although 
it may be actuated by the profoundest benevolence, a gentleman 
may be pardoned for protesting against politely. It is as 
follows 

^ [March 14, 1846. 

2 [A’hto of a Joumeijfrom Cornhill to Grand Cairo.} 
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‘In the circumstance of a steamer being launched on a first 
voyage to Margate, or were it but to Greenwich, there is always 
an invited party, a band of music, a couple of Times and Ghronide 
reporters, also champagne and bottled porter, with calces and 
jellies for the ladies. Even on the Firth of Forth or Clyde ’ (this 
‘ even ’ is very naif and fine), ‘ or the rivers Severn or Shannon, 
the same auspicious event is celebrated by the presence of a piper 
or blind fiddler, carried cost free, and permitted, on coming home, 
to send round his hat. On something like the same principle, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company were so fortunate as to crimp 



Me. Titmaesh. . . . We hope they have voted him a yachting 
service of plate, of at least five hundred ounces.’ 

This latter suggestion I complain of as being too friendly. 
Why should the critic insist on a collection? W^ho asked the 
gentleman for plack or bawbee ? However, this again is a 
private matter. 

It is that comparison of the blind fiddler who '‘sends roimd 
his holy that ought to be devoted to the indignation of the press 
of these kingdoms. Your constant reader has never played on 
the English— or on the Scotch fiddle. 

He leaves the sending round of hats to professors of the 
Caledonian Cremona. He was not ‘ crimped ’ by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, nor called upon to fiddle for their amuse- 
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meatj nor re-warded with silver spoons by that excellent Company. 
A gentleman who takes a vacant seat in a Mend’s carriage is not 
supposed to receive a degrading obligation, or called upon to pay 
for his ride by extra joking, facetiousness, etc. ; nor surely is the 
person who so gives you the use of his carriage required to present 
you also with a guinea or to pay your tavern bill. The critic, in 
fact, has shown uncommon keenness in observing the maimers of 
his national violinist ; but must know more of them than of the 
customs of English gentlemen. 

If the critic himself is a man of letters and fiddles profession- 
ally, why should he abuse his Stradivarius 1 If he is some 
disguised nobleman of lofty birth, superb breeding, and vast 
wealth, who only fiddles for pleasure, he should spare those 
gentlefolks in whose company he condescends to perform. But 
I don’t believe he’s a noble amateur — I think he must be a 
professional man of letters. It is only literary men nowadays 
who commit this suicidal sort of impertinence; who sneak through 
the world ashamed of their calling, and show their independence 
by befouling the trade by which they live. 

That yi3u will rebuke, amend, or (if need be) utterly smash all 
such is, my dear Mr. Punch, the humble prayer of 

Your constant reader and fellow-labourer, 

MioH.iiEL Angelo Titmaesh. 


Blue Posts, March 10, 1840. 
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EOYAL ACADEMY.! 

Newrmn Street, Thursday. 

Dear Punch, 

Me and anotlier chap who was at the Academy yester- 
day, agreed that there was notMnh in the whole Exhibition 
that was worthy of the least notice — as our picture wasn’t 
admitted. 

So we followed about some of the gents, and thought we’d 
Exhibit the Exhibitors; among whom we remarked as follows. 



We remarked Mr. Sneaker, R.A., particularly kind to Mr. 
Smith, a prize-holder of the Ai-t-Union. N.B. — Sneaker always 
l)uts on a white choaker on opening day, and has his boots 
French pollisht. 

Presently we examined Mr. Hokey, a-watching the effect of 
his picture upon a party who looks like a prizeholder of the 

^ [May 9, 1846.] 
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Art-XTnion. Remark the agitation in Hokby’s eye, and the 
tremulous nervousness of his high-lows. The old gent looks like 



a flat : but not such a flat as to buy Hokey’s picture at no price. 
Oh no ! 

Our eyes then turned upon that medy yent, Orlando Piggs, 
who drew in our Academy for ten years. Fancy Piggs’s delight 



at finding his picture on the line ! Shall I tell you how it got 
there V His aunt ivasJies fm- cm Acad-e7)iicimi. 

The next chap we came to was Sebastian Winkles, whose 
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irrofinmd, disgust at finding Ms portrait on the floor, you may 



imadgin. I don’t think that queer fellow Peombo Eodgees was 
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But the most riled of all was HANNiBAii Fitch, who found 



his picture wasn’t received at all. Show ’em all up, dear Mr. 
Fwich, and oblige your constant reader, 

Modest Merit. 


A NEW NAVAL DEAMA.^ 

Theatre Royal, Whitechai>el Rotunda. 

‘ Smoki'iuf has been forbidden in Britain’s Navy. 

Tars and Englishmen ! up and rally round 
Pitz-Bbick’s new Drama,’ 

THE BEAMAN’S PIPE! 

Ok, the battle AND THE BREEZE.’ 

ACT T. i 

A seaman’s loyalty. 

The scene represents the village green, the uilkige church in the 
mkht ; on the left, Dame Rosemary’s cottage. 

Enter Susan, Tom Clewline, and Villagers from the Church. 
Screw from opposite side. 

Tom. Yes, lads, old Tom Clewline’s spliced at last ; hauled 
up high and dry, hey, Suky, my lass'? Come into dock like an 
1 [July 4, 1846.] 
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old sea-dog, after twenty-years’ battling with the ocean and the 
enemy ; and laid up in ordinary in Susan’s arms. 

Screw. Fiends ! Perdition ! A thousand furies and demons ! 
married ! but I know of a revenge ! [ExM. 

Tom. And now, lads, what next, before the supper’s ready ? 

All. The hornpipe ; Tom’s hornpipe ? 

Tom. Well, then, here goes. 

\Tom dances the v:eU-known tridy British figure. While 
dancing the hornpipe, re-enter Soebw, with a press- 
gang, consisting of a young Alidshipman (Miss 
Tibbits) and four sailors, with battle- swords in 
their girdles. 

Screw {after the encore of the hornpipe). There’s your man ! 

\Press-gang draiv cutlasses and advance. 

Tom. What! on my wedding day? After twenty years’ sar- 



vice, — after saving the lives of nine Admirals, and scuttling four- 
and-twenty men-of-war ? Dash ! it is hard ! isn’t it, Susan ? 
And for that snivelling traitor there — {turning fiercely upon 
SoEEw) — but never mind a Biitish tar doesn’t trample upon 
worms ; a British seaman knows his duty to his king. What 
ship, Sir? 

Alids. The Biases, Captain Chainshot, with Admikal 
Chainshot’s flag to the fore. 

Tom. I know his honour well. I cut him out of a shark at 
Jamaiky. Bless you, bless you, Susan, lass I 
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Susan, Farewell, dearest ; here is your bundle. Here is the 
hacco-bag I worked for you, and here is your pipe. 

Screw. Ha, ha ! put it in your mouth and smoke it. 

\General Tohle.au. — National Air. — Tress-gang wave their 
cutlasses — Peasantry in groups — Tom tears himself 
from Susan — Susan faints. 


ACT II. 

THE BEBEZE. 

Scene I. — The QuaHer-d-ech of tJie ‘ Blazesf off Tobago. The 

American ship ‘ Gotiger’ lies N.N.E. by S.W. in the offing. 

1st American Officer. A tarnation neat frigate this ! 

2nd American Officer. And a pretty crew ; and yet I calculate 
the old Gauger would cliaw her up in twenty minutes if she were 
placed alongside of hei*. 

Captain Bo'wie. Silence, gents ! we are hurting the feelings of 
yonder honest seaman at the wheel. 

T'om, Belay, belay there, noble Captain ; jaw away and never 
mind me. Chaw up the Blazes, indeed ! 

[i/e hitches up his pantaloons. 

Captain (to Tom, mysteriously, having given a signal to his 
officers, whx> retire up the mizen mast). You seem a gallant fellow, 
and, by the cut of your foretop, an old sea-dog. 

Ihm. Twenty-five years man and boy. Twenty-nine general 
hactions, fourteen shipwrecks, ninety-six wounds in the sarvice of 
my country — that’s all, your lionour. 

Captain. Ha ! Try this cigar, my gallant fellow. (They 
smolce on the quarter-dech ; the American Captain expectorates a 
great deal.) So much braveiy, and a seaman still ! Some few 
faults, I suppose ? A little fond of the can, hey ? There’s a 
power of rum on l:)oard the Ganger. 

Tom. No, no, Captain, I don’t care for rum, and the bos’n’s 
cat and my shoulders was never acquainted. ’Tis the fortune of 
war, look you. 

Captain. Look at me ! Thomas Clewline. I’m a Commodore 
of the United States Navy ; I’ve a swab on each shoulder, a seat 
in the Senate, and twenty thousand dollars a-year. I’m an 
Englishman like you, and twenty years ago was a common seaman 
like you. Hark ye — but ho ! the British Admiral ! [ffVedks awa,y. 

Admiral Chainshot. Captain Chainshot, you must read out 
the order about smoking, to the ship’s crew. 
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Captain Ckainsliot. Ay, ay, Sir. 

Achn. To begin 'with Tom Clewline, at the helm there. 
Tom ! you saved my life fourteen times, and have received ninety- 
four wounds in the service of 

Tom. Ninety -six, your honoui’. Does your honour remember 
my cutting you out of the shark, in Jamaiky harbour ? 

Acini. I was swimming — ^ — 

Tom. Up comes a great shark 

Adin. Open go his jaws, -with ninety-nine rows of double 
teeth 

Tom. My gallant Captain sucked in like a horange 

Adm. But Tom Clewline, seeing him from the main-top 
gallant 

Tom. Jumps into the sea, cutlass in hand 

Adm. Cuts open the shark’s jaws, just as they were closing 

Tom. And lets out his Captain. 

Adm. My friend ! 

Tom. My Admiral ! [They dance the hornpipe., 

Sailo'rs gather round, sniolcmg ; the Amerimn Officers look 
on vnth envious (mmfenances. 

Adm. But, Tom, I’ve bad news for you, my boy. The Ad- 
miralty has forlhdden smoking on board — all smoking, except in 
the galley. 

Tom. What ! Tell that to the Marines, your honour, — f jrbid 
a sailor his pipe. Why, my pipe was given me by my Syousan. 
When I’m smoking that pipe, on the lonely watch, I think of my 
Syousan ; and her ble.ssed blue eyes shine out from the backy. . . . 

(The British Seaman may be accommodated to any length 
in this style.) 

Only smoke in the galley ! Why, your honour, the black cook’s 
so fat that there’s scarce room for more than two seamen at a 
time — and that the only place for a whole ship’s crew ! 

Creiv. Hum ! hum ! wo-wo-wo-wo. 

\^They make the usual strange noise indimtive of dissent. 

Capt. A mutiny ! a mutiny ! 

Adm. Silence, men ! Eespect your Queen and country. Bach 
man liing down his pipe ! 

[They da.sh them down to a man. — National Anthem . — 
Grand Tableau. 

Adm. My heart bleeds for my brave fellows ! Now, Captain 
Bowie, your gig’s alongside, and I wish you a good-day. You will 
tell your government that a British seaman knows his duty. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene II. — Sunset — Moonlight — Six hells — Midnight — ^Tom 
still at the wheel. 

Tom. No — no, but I wouldn’t, I couldnH break Syousan’s 
pipe — my pretty little pipe — ^my jmetty Syotjsan’s last gift ! part 
with yow ! No, not if I were to die for it {he puts it in his 
mouth). 

Captain {coming unperceived out of the binnacle). Ha ! 



smoking ! — You shall have five hundred lashes, as sure as my 
name’s Ohainshot. Ho, bos’u ! pipe all hands for j)unisliment. 

[Exit Captain. 

Tom. What ! flog me ! flog Tom Clewline ? No, dash it, 
never. Farewell, admiral. Farewell, my countiy ! Syousan, 
Syousan ! {Jumps overboard.) 

[Cries of ‘A man overboard! He’s swimming to the 
American Frigate ; shds .standing oiit to Sea ! ’ etc. 

This is a beautiful scene. The ‘ Qouger ’ with all her 
canvas set, her boivlines gaffed.^ and her ma!mtop> 
halyards reefed N.S. by S.H., stands out of the 
harbour, and passes under the botes of the ‘ Blazes.’’ 
Distant music of ^Yankee Doodle.’ Tom is seen coming 
up the side of the ship. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — The main-declc^ U.S. lineof-battle shij) ‘ Virginia,'’ 
Commodore — — . In the offing, the ' Blazes ’ is seen in f ull 
chase, with her dead-eyes reefed,' her egboose set, and her 
trysail scu2:)pers clewed fore and aft. 

Susan. But, my love, would you fight against your country ? 

Commodore. Syousan ! go below to the gunroom. The deck 
is no place for women, at an hour like this. {^Exit Susan.) 
How’s the wind, Master ? 

Master. North-South by East. 

Commodore. Ease her head a little, Mr. Brace ; and duff her 
gib a point or so. How’s the enemy, Mr. Brace ? 

Master. Gaining on us, sir; gaining on us, at ten knots an 
hour. I make her out to be the old Blazes, sir, in which we 
sailed. 

Commodore. Hush ! The Biases, ha ! And I must meet my 
countrymen face to face, sword in hand, stern to stern, and poop 
to poop ! Who would ever have thought that I — I should fight 
against my country ? 

Master. My country’s where I can get badcy. 

Commodore. You are right. Brace ; you are right. Why did 
they cut off our backy, and make mutineers of our men? We’ll 
do our duty by the stars and stripes ; eh, gentlemen ? a, ml will 
show Britons how Britons can fight. Are the men at their guns, 
Lieutenant Bang 1 

Lieui. Ay, ay, sir ; but I think there’s something would give 
’em courage. 

Commodore. What ! Grog, is it ? 

Lieut. No, sir; the national hornpipe. (Commodore dances 
the hornpi/te.) And now, all things being ready, let the action 
begin, and strike up ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

[ The ‘ Biases ’ luffs up with her head and across the hows 
of the ‘ 'Virginia.’ Boarders follow OnAiNsiujT. 
Terrific rush of the British, headed by the Captain, 
taho clears the main-declc and lee-snqgxrs of the 
enemy. Yankee Rally. Combat between the Com- 
modore and the Captain. Ohainshot falls ; the. 
British crew fling down tJteir arms. 

Adm. My son ! My son! Ah, this would not have luippene.d 
if Toil Glewxtne had been by my side. 
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Commodore. He is here ! {Opening Ms cloah and showing the 
Amerkan star and epaulettes) Tom Clewline, whom youi' 
savage laws made a deserter — Tom Clewline, to whom his native 
country grudged even his backy — ^is now Commodoee Clewline, 
of the American Navy {tahes off his hat). 

Adm. Commodore — -I am your prisoner. Take the old man’s 
sword. 

Commodore. Wear it, sir, but remember this : Drive not loyal 
souls to desperation. Give the se.vman back his backy, or, if 
you refuse, you will have thousands deserting from your navy, 
like Tom Clewline. 

jS'usan. And if our kyind friends will give us their approval we 
will endeavour to show, that as long as the British Navy endures, 
and the boatswain has his pipe, ’tis cryouel, ’tis unjust, unkyincl 
to deny his to the seaman ! 

{Curtain drops.) 


THE MEETING BETWEEN THE SULTAN AND 
MEHEMET ALI.^ 

(feom oub own coerespondent.) 

ONFOEMABLY with previous 
arrangements, at mid-day pre- 
cisely, by the great clock of 
Saint Sophia, as the bells of 
all the minarets in the city 
rang a triple bob-major, and 
amid the roaring of the guns 
on the Propontis and the 
Thracian Chersonese, the 
Pasha quitted his steamer, 
which lay off the romantic 
little village of Trebizond, 
and entered the great state 
barge, rowed by forty -eight 
Janissaries, and steered by the grand Imaum. All the ships in 
the harbour had their flags half-mast high, in honour of the 
1 [August 15, 1846.] 
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auspicious event ; the yards were manned by the gallant Muftis, 
iiud in several instances the ships were hung with festoons of 
variegated kibobs ; while, on the respective poops of the vessels 
of war, the bands of the various regiments were playing the 
‘ National Anthem.’ 

His Highness the Viceroy oe Egypt was dressed in a simple 
bulbul, with little ornament, save his venerable white beard, and 
a few tulips and polyanthuses (sent from the Ganiens of the 
Sweet-waters, and a present from the Sultana Valiue) arranged 
tastefully in his cocked hat. A papoosh (or pink diamond) of 
tremendous brilliancy glittered in the hilt of his yatabal. Hoky 
Bey and Bosh Pasha attended the Egyptian Sovereign. The 
eight-and-forty rowers lay to their oars ; and the narghile cut 
rapidly through the waters of the blue Bosphorus amidst the 
shouting of the people from the twenty thousand caciques that 
followed in the wake of the gilded barge of state. 

The Russian squacRon, stationed off Karamania, manned yards 
as the vessel passed, and gave a royal salute ; and the Erench 
and English ships-of-war saluting similarly, and striking up simul- 
taneously ‘Rule Britannia’ and the ‘Marseillaise,’ caused a 
delightful harmony that was heard all over Stamboul. 

The ladies of the Harem lined the walls of the Seraskier’s 
tower, and waved their shulwars in the air to welcome the illus- 
trious vassal of the Porte. One of them lifting up her veil 
incautiously, to look at the cortege^ was seen by the chief of the 
Eunuchs and instantly sewn into a sack and flung into tlie 
Bosphorus. Her struggles and ludicrous contortions caused a 
great deal of laughter, and served to egaytr tlie crowd, who had 
been waiting for many hours in order to see the procession. 

At the stairs at Seraglio Point the Dromedary Aga was in 
waiting, with the two brilliant regiments he GomniaiKis ] and a 
very large and double-humped animal, cream-coloured, with his 
mane and tail tied up with pink ribbons — the sacred colour 
(indeed, this animal is descended from the Prophet’s own camel), 
was in waiting to receive the renowned Mehbmet Ali. As 
soon as he mounted, a catherine-wheel fixed at the crupper of the 
animal was lighted, and thus he rode into the great gate of the 
Seraglio in a perfect blaze of glory. The roaring and clanging of 
the gongs of the Etmeidans on guard — the frantic yells of the 
Yakinaks— -the howling, in chorus, of the ten million dogs which 
infest Stamboul — the jangling of the mosque-bells and the roaring 
of artillery, — created a festive uproar which may be imagined, but 
never, never can be described. A line of dancing Dervishes on 
either side of the street performed the most graceful, yet most 
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fantastic evolutions as the magnificent procession passed ; and the 
Armenian Patriarch performing on an acolyte, and the Greek 
Episkopotatos (the venerable Spiridion Papapokibikes) beating 
on a drum, headed their respective sects, and vied with each othei' 
in demonstrations of loyalty. 

The Synagogues were one and all illuminated, and the Chief 
Rabbi stood at the porch, dressed in yellow, and blowing on a 
ram’s horn. 

The Diplomatic Body appeared in full uniform, the Chief 
Secretary of each legation bearing a superb banner, with the 
national arms, such as the British Lion, the Cock of France, that 
interesting and extremely rare bird, the double-headed Eagle of 
Austria, the Ducks of Russia, etc. The American Minister flung 
about showers of Illinois and Pennsylvanian Bonds ; which, how- 
ever, were received with utter disregard by the Turks — for the 
most part unable to read, and ignorant of their value. 

The Correspondents op the London Press appeared in 
their veij best Sunday attire, several of them sporting new fronts 
for that auspicious day. A terrific row took place between the 
Correspondent of the Chronicle and the gentleman who represents 
the Daily Hews, in a scramble for twenty kopek pieces, which 
the Pasha’s dragoman was flinging out of his saddle-bags among 
the crowd ; but this unseemly squabble was put a stop to by Sir 
Stratford Canning, who ordered the worthy fellows a pot of 
porter at the ‘ Timour the Tartar ’ public-house — the canteen for 
the troops close by the Seraglio gate. 

Within that tamous edifice His Highness the Sultan Abdul 
Madjid was in waiting to receive his mighty vassal. The Grand 
Vizier came out to hold Mehemet Ali’s foot as he dismounted 
from his dromedary ; but the Pasha slipping as he descended, the 
illustrious pair rolled over and over, to the no small amusement 
of His Highness, who was seated on his peacock’s throne, dressed 
in the blazing salamalek and pilaft* which he wears on state 
occasions. 

As soon as Ibrahim had got off the dromedary, it was carried 
ofi‘ to be cut up and roasted for the day’s banquet ; this is invari- 
ably the custom when any man has crossed a camel of the breed of 
the Prophet. Its meat is delicious. Its hump is pronounced by 
epicures to be of the richest flavour ; its tail resembles the favourite 
ox-tail so much used in the soups of the English aristocracy. 

The Pasha, advancing backwards, according to etiquette, 
towards the royal divan, was affectionately received by his youth- 
ful Sovereign, who gave him a place by his side. Pipes ivere 
instantly brought, both Dutch and Turkish. 
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not, as yet, certainly, comiDlete, but in all respects remarkable ; 
and wliieh, combined with other well-known mechanical inven- 
tions, may produce very wonderful results, and a great saving of 
labour. 

There is, for instance, the Verse-grinding Machine, exhibited 
last yciar. Combined with the Euphonia it might be made to 
produce an extemporaneous poet who would throw Mn. Slowman, 
the English Improvisatore, into the shade ; and might be taught 
to recite with advantage in the houses of the nobility and gentry. 

Combined with Me. Babbaue’s Calculating Machine, the 
Euphonia might replace, with perfect propriety, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or a Mathematical Lecturer at the Universities. 

Or let us suppose it united with some such instrument as the 
machine shown at the Society of Arts, which composes and sets 
up types for the press ; and instead of composing a column of type, 
it were to decompose or spell the same ; — as one part of the com- 
pound instrument perused each syllable, the phonic part would 
give it utterance ; and thus, by the aid of a simple grinder at the 
bellows, long speeches might be uttered with alL the best benefits 
of emphasis and oratory, without a Scotch accent like Loei) 
Beougham’s, or a high kej’’ like Me. Siiiel’s, or a conventicle 
twang like Sie Robert’s. 

A parson might set ujo the Compound Machine in his pulpit, 
and a clerk or curate work it from the reading-desk, whilst his 
Reverence was smoking his pipe in the vestry ; or an under- 
secretary might set the bellows going with a speech of Lord 
John’s, whilst his Lordship was taking his usual glass of brandy- 
and-water at Bellamy’s ; or a lawyer in full practice might set a 
score of them to work, and so actually attend twenty committees 
at a time ; or it might be placed upon The Throne, with the 
august insignia laid upon the top of the machine, and the Lord 
Chancellor (after kneeling profoundly) might pop the royal 
speech into the proper receptacle and blow it out again to both 
Houses in the best style. 

A clear saving of ten thousand a year might be effected by 
setting up a machine en permanence in the SiJeaker’s chair of the 
House of Commons. Place the mace before it. Have a large 
snuff-box on the side, with rappee and Irish for the convenience 
of Members, and a simple ajjparatus for crying out ‘ Order, order,’ 
at intervals, of ten minutes, and you have a speaker at the most 
trifling cost, whom Sir William Gossett might keep going all 
night. 

The elocution of the Euphonia is not at present very distinct 
— say aliout as clear as that of His Geace the Duke of 

T 
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Wellington. When people are not kindly warned beforehand 
of the words that the instrument is about to enunciate, they are 
generally so stupid as not to understand what it says. In our 
presence the Euphonia gave vent to a sentence which nobody 
understood but ourselves, and our hearts perhaps divined the cry. 
It was, ‘HouPwKAH pok Figdoeia.’ So the machine (a German 
instrument) pronounced the venerated name of Her Majesty, 

It sang, ‘God preserve the Emperor,’ and ‘God save the 
Queen’ with such clearness and eloquence, that we really felt we 
ought to stand up and take off our hats. 

The Machine laughs — but we are bound to say, not in a 
hearty and jovial manner. It is a hard, dry, artificial laugh ; 
such as that of young Misses on the stage, when they give the 
genteel comedy-giggle ; or of Sie Robeet Peel, when he is 
amused by some of Mr. Diseaeli’s good-natured jokes against 
him. 

By the way, why should not Loed Geoege Bentinck have 
one of these machines constructed, with a Benjamin Diseaeli 
figurehead, and play upon it himself at once, and spare the 
honourable Member for Shrewsbury the bother of being his Lord- 
ship’s Euphonia ? 

By far the best part of the Euphonia is its hus ; this is 
perfect. And perhaps the fact suggests to tlie Ixmevolent mind 
the moral that hissing is the very easiest occupation of life, — 
which truth is, however, beside the present question. 
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WHAT’S COME TO THE CLUBS?' 

Sir, 

You haye been making some observations about tbe 
stoppage of Fleet Street, which, I dare say, are remarkably 
interesting to persons engaged in that part of the town. It 
seems to me you might just as well object because the road up 
Mont Blanc was difficult, or there was a stoppage in the streets 
of Timbuctoo. Dem Fleet Street, sir; in a word, who the 
deuce cares about Fleet Street? What I complain of is the 
shameful state of dilapidation in the Christian end of the town. 



The stoppage in Piccadilly renders one of my clubs impossible 
to me, and crams Mayfair with thousands of the most unwhole- 
some vehicles, which, I think, will positively em2)ester the neigh- 
bourhood. A horrible omnibus nearly <kmsed my brougham, in 
Chapel Street, yesterday ; and when I remonstrated from the 
interior, the wretched driver and conducteur of the public vehicle 
rijMsted with a vulgarity of insolence which shook my nerves 
dangerously. And the state of the clubs : what is that ? What 
resource has a man-about-town but his clubs, and what, I ask, are 
the clubs at present ? 

Yesterday I drove to the Polyanthus, to see if I could get a 
^ [September 19, 1846.] 
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rubber before dinner ; instead of getting in I find a rude fellow on 
a ladder with a pail barricading the door, and the club shut for 
September. ‘Drive me to Snooks’s, in St. James’s Street,’ I 
say to my gens. I arrive and find the door barricaded, two rude 
fellows with two pails, and a quantity of painting-brushes and 
plaster — and Snooks’s shut up, as the Polyanthus. 

The Horse Marine Club is also closed. ‘Drive me to the 
Megatherium,’ I say, in desperation ; and that, at last, is open. 
I enter and find — what do I find? that infernal bore, old Sir 
John Roabbe, who coughs, Avho snores, who expectorates, who 





has the asthma, and reads the papers out loud — the most 
insufferable nuisance in London, and the only man left here. 

Have the goodness, sir, on receipt of this, to use what 
influence you have (1) to get the clubs open, (2) the barricades of 
Piccadilly removed, and (3) to order Sir John Roarer to leave 
tmvn, with something in your clever way — and if you (;all any 
day at the hotel for Captain he Mogyns’s servant, my man will 
give you something handsome for your trouble. 

Your obedient servant, 

AiAruEi) Mogyns de Mixjvns, 
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I noed not say that business of importance obliges me to be 
in London : but a 1 )e Mogyns need not excuse himself for being 
in any jDlace at any time. 



THE HOUSEHOLD BEIOADE.^ 

P course, dear Mr. Punch, I don’t pry into 
other peopled affairs, and am above peejiing 
at my neighbours. Such conduct is un- 
becoming a gentletvoman, and I flatter myself 
I am of that order. 

‘ But, quite promiscuously last Sunday, as 
I happened to be looking out after church, 
what was my astonishment at seeing Betsy 
and Maria, Miss Philliooudy’s two maids, 
laughing and giggling out of the three pair front, whez’ein one 
actually kissed her hand in the most unblushing mamier ! 

1 [October 24, 1846.] 
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‘ Sui'ijrised at this pliejiomniena, I looked across the street, and 
there I saw two horrid guardsmen making signals with 

their odious fingers. 



‘ Ought I to tell Miss Phillicoddy ? Mj brother sa.ys I Inid 
best leave it alone ; but this I know, that our village is pestered 



by _ these horrid men, and that I can’t walk the street but in 
daily terror. 

‘ Your obedient Servant, 

‘AM^mDA GOfiCIOJ'.’ 
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A DISPUTED UEJSTEALOaY.i 


‘ TugglcsTiavi Eectm-y, May 5th, 1847. 

‘ Sir, 

‘My family’s means are limited, and we cannot buy a 
Peerage every year ; but our own name is to be found in that 
volume (see Knightage, page 976. — Tuggles, Sir T.), and we 
are interested of course in every other member of the aristocracy 
of the greatest country in the world. 

‘Not being in a position to purchase every new edition of our 
favourite work as it appears, I have caused an interleaved peerage 
to be constructed, in which it is the custom of my wife and 
daughters to enter, in manuscript, those changes which death or 
marriage may cause — are daily causing — in the ranks of the 
patricians of the realm. 

‘ Yesterday Mbs. Tuggles brought me the following extract 
from our paper, which I confess has puzzled our family circle ; — 

‘ “On the 21st inst., at Bath wick Gliurch, Bath (by the Rev. Henry 
Rogers, Rector of All Saints, Bristol), Lieutenant- Colonel Sir 
Robert Gyll, late of the loth King’s Hussars, and Guard Yeoman of 
the Guards to his Majesty William lY., youngest sou of Lady Harriet 
Flemyng, only daugliter of Hammilton Flemyng ninth Earl of 
W iGTON, and Gai’tain William Gyll, of the 2nd Life Guards, First 
Equerry to His Royal Hiomness the Duke of Sussex, only son of 
Alderman Gyll, of the City of London, Yeovenny House, Middlesex, 
and Wraysbury House, Bucks ; to Jane Price Thomason, widow of 
HiiNRY Byfield Thoma.son, Esq., of Peachfield, County of Worcester, 
only son of Sir Edward and Lady Thomason, of Great Pulteney Street, 
Bath, and youngest daughter of Sir John and Lady Pinhorn, of 
Vingsivood Park, Isle of Wight. After the ceremony the bride and 
bridegroom returned to Lady Thomason’s to a select breakfast, prepared 
for the occasion, when the liappy pair left for Gloucestershire.” 

‘ That the respected bride and bridegroom should return to a 
select breakfast prepared for the occasion when they left Glouces- 
tershire, I can understand. At my own union with Mbs. 
Tuggles, her mother-in-law, Mbs. Captain Eam, gave a morning 
banquet, for which she sent me in the bill, so that I well under- 
stand the cost and nature of those entertainments. 


[May 15, 1847.] 
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' But it is to the genealogical part of this hymeneal announce- 
ment to which I would at present refer. Are we, sir, to conclude — 

Mst. That his late Majesty, 'William IV., was the only son of Lady 
Haiiriet Flbmyns ; 

‘ 2ncl. That Lady HAuniEX was only daughter of Hammilton 
Flemyno and Captaik William Gyll of the 2nd Life Guards ; 

‘ 3rd. That Captain Gyll was first equerry to the Duke op Sussex, 
who was the only son of Aldekman Gyll of London ; and 

‘4th, That H. B. Thomason, Esq., was at once the only son of 
Sin E. and Lady Thomason, and the youngest daughter of SiK John 
and Lady Pinhokn ? 

‘ What, sir, I ask, are we to conclude from these astonishing 
statements? If true, they strike at the roots of every genea- 
logical tree in the kingdom ; if incorrect, they are likely woefully 
to mislead many a family of that aristocracy which I educate, and 
of which I am proud to write myself a member. 

‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘Brian Tugoles Tuggles, 

‘ To the Editor of The Patrician, London.' 


PEOFESSOE BYLES’S OPINION OF THE 
WESTMINSTEE HALL EXHIBITION.' 


|Y three pictures, from Gil Bias, from 
Tike Vicar of Wahefidd, and from 
English Historg (King John sign- 
" ing that palladium of our 
liberties, Magna Oharta), not 
havingbeensent to Westminster, 
in consequence of the dastardly 
refusal of Bladders, my colour 
merchant, to supply me with 
more paint— I have lost £1500 as a painter, but gained a right 
to speak as a critic of the Exhibition. A more inditierent 
collection of works it has seldom been my lot to see, 

I do not quarrel much with the decision of the Committee ; 
indifferent judges called upon to decide as to the merits of 
indifferent pictures, they have performed their office fairly, I 
^ [July 10, 1847,] 
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congratulate the three prizeholders on their success. I con- 
gratulate them that three pictures, tvhich shall be nameless, Avere 
kept, by conspiracy, from the Exhibition. 

Mk. Pickersgill is marked first; and I have nothing to 
say, — his picture is very respectable, very nicely painted, and so 
forth. It represents the burial of King Harold, — there are 
monks, men-at-arms, a livid body, a lady kissing it, and that 
sort of thing. Nothing can be more obvious ; nor is the picture 



without merit. And I congratulate the public that King Harold 
is buried at last; and liope that British artists will leave off 
findiny his body any more, which they have been doing, in every 
Exhilution, for these fifty years. 

By the way, as the Saxon king is here represented in the blue 
stage of decomposition, I think Mr. P. might as well step up to 
my studio and look at a certain Icenian chief in my great piece of 
‘Boadicea,’ who is tattooed all over an elegant light blue, and 
won’t lose by comparison with the Norman victmi. 
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"Mr. Watts, too, appears to have a hankering for the Anglo- 
Saxons. I must say I was very much surprised to fijid that this 
figure was supposed to represent King Alfred standing on a 
].)iaak, and inciting his subjects to go to sea and meet the Danes, 
whose fleet you will perceive in the distant ocean — or tdWa marine, 
as I call it. This is another of your five hundred pounders ; and 
I must say that this king of the Angles has had a narrow escape 
that the ‘ Queen of the Iceni ’ was not present. 

They talk about air in pictures; there is, I must say, more 
wind in this than in any work of art I ever beheld. It is blowing 
everywhere, and from every quarter. It is blowing the sail one 
way, the royal petticoat another, the cloak another, and it is 
almost blowing the royal hair off his Majesty’s head. No wonder 
the poor English wanted a deal of encouraging, before they could 
be brought to face such a tempest as that. 

By the way, there is an anecdote, which I met with in a 
scarce work, regarding this monarch, and which might aflbrd an 
advantageous theme for a painter’s skill. It is this : — Flying 
from his enemies, those very Danes, the king sought refuge in tlie 
house of a neatherd, whose wife set the royal fugitive a-toasting 
mufiins. But, being occupied with his misfortums, he permitted 
the muffins to burn ; whereupon, it is said, his hostess boxed tin.', 
royal ears. I have commenced a picture on this subject, and bog 
artists to leave it to the difscoverer. The reader may tancy tlie 
muffins boldly grouped, and in flames, the incenml harrixian, tlie 
rude hut, — and the disguised monarch. With these materials I 
hope to effect a great, lofty, national, and original work, when my 
‘ Boadieea ’ is off the easel. 

With respect to the third prize — a ‘Battle of Meeanee’— in this 
extraordinary piece they are stabbijig, kicking, cutting, slashing, 
and poking each other about all over the picture. A liorrid 
sight ! I like to see the British Lion mild and good-humoured, 
as Signor Gambardella has depicted him (ray initial i.s copied 
from that artist) ; not tierce, as Mr. Armitage has shown him. 

How, I ask, is any delicate female to look without a shudder 
upon such a piece ? A large British soldier, with a horrid bayonet 
poking into a howling Scindian. Is the monster putting the 
horrid weapon into the poor benighted heathen’s chest, or is the 
ruffian pulling the wmapon out, or wiiggling it round and round to 
hurt Ids victim so much the more ? Horrid, horrid ! ‘ I I els 

giving him his gruel,’ I heard some fiend remark, little knowing 
by whom he stood. To give £500 for a work so immoral, and so 
odious a picture, is encouraging murder, and the xvorst of murders 
— that of a black man. If the government grants premiums for 
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massacre, of course I can liave no objection; but if Me. Armitage 
will walk to my studio, and look at my ‘Battle of Bosworth’s Field,’ 
he will see how the subject may be treated, without hurting tlie 
feelings, with a combmudion of the beautiful and the ideal — not 
like Me. Cooper’s ‘Waterloo,’ where the French cuirassiers are 
riding aliout, run through the body, or with their heads cut off, 
and smiling as if they liked it ; but with the severe moral grandeur 
that befits the Historic Muse. 

So much for the three first prizes. I congratulate the winners 



of the vsecondary prizes (and very secondary their talents are indeed) 
that some of my smaller jjictures were not sent in, owing to iny 
mind being absorbed with greater efforts. What does Mr. Cope 
mean by his picture of ‘Prince Henry tr3dng his Father’s Crown.’? 
The subject is mine, discovered by me in my studies in recondite 
works ; and any man who borrows it is therefore guilty of a 
plagiarism. ‘Bertrand de Gourdon pardoned by Richard,’ is a 
work of some merit — but why kings, Mr. Cross ? Why kings. 
Messieurs artists ? Have men no hearts, save under the purple ? 
Does Sorrow only sit upon thrones? For instance, we have 
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Quern Emma walking over hot ploughshares in her niglit-clothes 
— her pocket handkerchief round her eyes. Have no other women 
burnt their limbs or their fingers with shares? My aunt Mas. 



Geowley, I know, did two years ago. But she was Oi mere 
English lady ; it is only kings and queens that our courtiers of 
painters condescend to feel for. 

Their slavishness is quite sickening. There is the ‘ Birtli of 



the first Prince of Wales’ (my subject, again) j there is the 
‘White Ship going down with King Henry’s Son aboard’ ; tluirc 
is ‘King Henry being informed of the Death of his Son by a Little 
Boy ’ ; ‘ King Charles ’ (that odious profligate) ‘ up in the Oak ’ 
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(again my subject). Somebody will be painting ‘ Queen Boadicea’ 
next, and saying I did not invent tluiL 

Then there are Allegories — Ob ! allegories, of course! Every 
painter must do his ‘ Genius of Britannia ’ forsooth, after mine ; 
and subjects in all costumes, from the Ancient Britons in trews 
(whom Me. Mooee has represented as talking to SiE B,obeet 
Peel’s friend, and the founder of the Trent Valley Eailroad, hi a. 
Julius Ageicol a) down to the Duke of Maelboeough in jack- 
boots, and his present Grace in those of his own invention. So 
there are some pictures in which I regret to say there is very 
little costume indeed. 

There are ‘ Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise,’ with the 



Birds of Paradise flying out too. There are ‘ Peace, Commerce, 
and Agriculture,’ none of them with any clothes to their backs. 
Til ere is ‘ Sliakespeare being educated by Water Nymphs ’ (which 
I never knew kept a school), with a Dolphin coming up to give 
him a lesson — out of the DdpMn Glassies, I suppose. Did the 
painter ever see my sketch of ‘ Shakespeare ’ 1 Is the gentleman 
who has stripped ‘ Commerce ’ and ‘ Agriculture ’ of their gowns 
awa.re tliat I have treated a similar allegory in, I flatter myself, a 
dilferent style 1 I invite them all to my studio to see ? North 
l-’aradist) How, Upper Anna Maria Street, Somers Town East. 
And wishing, Mr. Punch, that you would exchange your ribaldry 
for the seriousness befitting men of honesty, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


Geowley Byles. 
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X.Y.Z.^ 

^ ^ gentleman, nnder tlie 

I j mask of an X.Y.Z,, has been announcing tliat 

^ he could secure fame in letters to any party 
||( would apply to him under the seal of 

inviolable secrecy, and over a bootmaker’s in the 
Haymarket. 

Mrs. and Mr. Punch, as they read this adver- 
tisement daily in the Times, at bi’eakfast, often 
wondered within themselves who this individual 
could be, who possessed such a superabundance of genius and 
glory, that he could afford to make a reputation for any individual 
who chose to apply at the bootmaker’s, and envied the lucky 
dispenser of fame. 

‘ Why doesn’t Jones go to him,’ we exclaimed, ‘ and get himself 
a little furbished up ? his last volume of poems was abominably 
dull : or why doesn’t Briggs apply to X.Y.Z. ? the last two or 
three of his novels have been atrociously .stupid ’ — in fact we w(;nt 
through the whole range of our literary ac-quaintance and agroi'd, 
that, except Punch, there was scarcely a .single man to whom the 
three last letters of the alplnibet couldn’t do good. 

‘ Who is X.Y.Z. ? ’ then we thought — and counted over the 
great authors of our time. ‘ Perhaps it is Snooks,’ we at one 
time thought ; ‘ he has published nothing since his Jo'urney to 
Boulogne, three years ago. It can’t be Timms, certainly, who 
brings out a book a month — or it may be Brown, wlio, since he 
broke down in that terrific romance of CruncMey the Jimbmiher, 
or the Dentist’s Bride (at the moment when CruncMey has got 
Molaretta in the chair, and the instrument into her inoiith), has 
left all Europe in expectation, and must be doing or plotting 
something tremendous in private.’ 

In the midst of these doubts, which nobody could solve (for 
though I bought a pair of straps at the bootmaker’s, tlie rogue 
was as close as wax), what does i/r-y. Punch do — unbeknownst to 
her lord and master — but write off a letter to X.Y.Z., cure of th.e 
hootmaJcer, Haymarhet, to the following effect : — 

‘Miss Bunyan presents her compliments to X.Y.Z. and is 
anxious to have farther particulars regarding the literary reputa,- 
tion wliich X.Y.Z. is good enough to promise to secure to parties 
conlidiny in him. 


’ [October 16, 1847.] 
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‘ Miss B. is herself a votaress of the Muse. Her first volume 
of '‘Passion Flowers ” was favourably received by a kmd British 
Public, and noticed in the periodicals of a now, alas ! rather 
distant day. Her second work, “Lyrics of the Soul,” though 
spoken of with entJmsiasni in the chief reviews (including the 
Islington Mercury, the Paddington Quarterly Review, and the 
John o’ Groath Memento), did not meet the publisher’s expenses ; 
and she has now completed a volume of poesy, “ Moans of the 
Nightwind,” for which she has in vain attempted to find a 
Maecenas. 

‘Under these circumstances, as X.Y.Z. kindly offers to enhance 
or create a literary reputation, will he have the kindness to 
desjiatch one per post to his hapless and obliged servant, 

‘ Adelaide Bunyan, 

‘ Direct to — 

‘ W. M ‘Toddy, Esq., 

‘ Farentosh Square, Edinburgh, N.Bi’ 

Great minds are incapable of stratagem ; and this simple 
though atrocious forgery instantly deceived the guileless X.Y.Z. 
He replied to Mrs. Punch’s communication in his own name; 
sending a scale of charges, and a numlier of testimonials as to his 
prodigious genius. 

We found that X.Y.Z. was the tamous Smithees ; in a word, 
the author of Rumbmlci. 

Considering the vastness of X.Y.Z. ’s talents, his prices are 
indeed moderate. Sterling Poetry is charged £5 ; bs. per hundred 
lines; First-rate Prose, £8; 8s. per octavo sheet of 16 closely- 
printed pages ; the revisal of a small volume of poetry, £10 : 10s. ; 
of a ditto of Pi'ose, £5 : bs. ; of a pamphlet of 100 pages, from 
2 to .3 guineas. 

And as for his genius, if that is not proved by tlie following 
extracts from the Press, what fact in this world is there capable 
of proof? 


RUMEUSKI-A DRAMATIC POEM. 

‘The mantle of the EHzahethan poets has fallen on Mu. Smithers.’— 
Cct mhridtjc Journa 1. 

‘AVill be talked of hei’eafter as the Bard of Avon is talked of now.’ — 
Glenny’s Court Gazette. 

‘ Tlie play reminds ns of Schiller. George Smithers is a man of 
great genius, and a tragic dramatist of decided ability. ’ — Monthly 
Magazine, 
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‘ HiH nyrvons language, fine imagery, and apt delineation of the 
human heart, remind us of Shakspearc. On Mit. Smithexis has fallen 
the mighty Master’s mantle of genius.’— UoziriS 3Iagazine. 

‘This beautiful and sublime jiroduction was never excelled but by 
the master mind of S'hakspeare.’ — Post Magazine. 

‘Etjual to Uoethc. All is impassioned and etfective.’ — Monthly 
Magazine. 

‘The spirit of Milton was hovering above the writer.’ — Weeldy 
Magazine, 

No wonder that a writer with all this talent should have some 
to spare. A gentleman who is equal to Schiller, Goethe, 
Byron, Shakspeare, jEschylus, and the Elizabethan Poets, 
may well be able to ‘enhance or create’ any other gentleman’s 
reputation. 

But has he any right so to do 1 — that is the point. No young 
author has a right to go and purchase a hundred lines of sterling 
verse, written by a Rimibushi, and buy a claim to immortality for 
five pounds five. The tickets to that shop are not transferable, so 
to speak. It may be very well for a Smithers to throw ofi’ a few 
thousand sterling lines or reams of first-rate prose, and secure liis 
own seat ; but he can’t keep places for ever so many friends 
beside. It is not fair upon us who jire struggling at the door. 

No, I say ; for the interest of the public this scheme must bo 
stopped. Let us concede that Rmnbmld is the greatest work of 
the age ; that the author of that prodigy may, out of the benevo- 
lence of his disposition, and at a reasonable charge, edit the works 
of geniuses less accomplished ; cut down a book of travels ; put a 
little point here and there to the vague moral of a pamphlet ; or 
help a literary dowager to grammar. These jobs are often taken 
in hand (for tlxe benefit of the public, too) by men of the literary 
profession. 

But here he must stop. Thei’e must be no making first-rato 
verses for other jjartics at £5 : 5s, per hundred lines ; at which 
rate, any man with a £50 note (for Smithers would, no doubt, 
take oft' the discount) might be a first-rate poet, and get a claim 
on the Government for a pension. No, no. You may touch up 
a man’s drawing, Smithers ; but you must not do every line of 
it. You may put a few feathers into a jhiekdaw’s tail, but do not 
send liim out into the world as an accomplished peacock. It is 
not fiiir upon the other jackdaws. 

That is why we utter the above amiable remonstrance. As 
the guardian of the public morals, PwmAhas had an eye on X.Y.Z. 
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No ‘ereatiii" of literaiy reputations,’ X.Y.Z., my boy; otherwise, 
he wlio now tells you to move on will be painfully compelled to 
use the weapon of the law. What? the poet of other ages — the 
author of the great Rumhushi a literary smasher, and vendor of 
illicit coin ? 0 fie ! 


OXFOED PUBLIC OEATOEY.^ 

You perhaps did not remark, my dear Mr. Punch, an extract 
which appeared in the newspapers one day last week, from a 
Berniun by the Public Orator of Oxford ; in -which University I 
am greatly interested, as I have been thinking of sending my son, 
Augustus Fredeeio, to complete his education there. 

That a Cambridge Public Orator such as Crickens (upon 
whose style you commented on a former joyous occasion) should 
not be a model of eloquence, I can understand ; but, ah ! Mr, P., 
who would ever go for to suppose that a prize Oxford divine 
should tail in his logic? 0, Sir, is there a penny-a-liner in 
this metropolis who would not be cashiered for such a sentence 
as the following ? — 

The extension of Empire which has been gradually forced, we 
may almost say, on the Govermnent of this country, till those who 
guide our councils are themselves most inadeipiately aware of the 
vast extent of the authority, of the intricate ramification of the 
measures whicli they are called to administer, is so mixed a boon, 
involving as it does such manifold and awful responsibilities, that the 
most sanguine might well hesitate about reckoning this among our 
grounds for self-gratulation and thankfulness, if it were not for promising 
symptoms, tvhich have recently shorvn themselves, (j/" great improvement 
in the whole system of our Colonial Administration. 

What a treat the Public Orator’s compositions must he, if 
they are all equal to the above sample ! The sentence resolves 
itself into the folloAving remarkable imopositions ; — 

IVe map almost say the extension of empire has gradually 
been forced on the Government of this country. 

Those who guide our Councils are most inadequately aware 
of the extent of their business ; 

The extension of empire is a mixed boon. 

In fact, the most sanguine might not consider the mixed 




[October 30, 1847,] 
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boon fi boon at all, had not symptoms of improvement recently 
arisen in our colonial system. 

To arrive at these tremendous troths, see what you have 
to do. Let us dodge round parenthesis after parenthesis, and 
we come to the main proposition, the extension of etc., is a 
‘mixed boon.’ What is a mixed boon? you then have to 
consider. Suppose a kind friend were to offer you a glass of 
brandy and water, that would be a mixed boon, and tlie liquor 
might be so compounded that you should not know whieli 
prevailed in quantity, the brandy or the water. So witli the 
extension of empire: the P.O. is awfully puz/ded to know 
whether it is a good or an evil. 

/s it a good or an evil ? The most sanguine might ivell 
hesitate to pronounce it a good— that is, they are welcome to 
think it an evil, but for promising symptoms of improvement — 
that is, it may be a good after all. Come now, what is the 
P.O.’s opinion — it is not of much consequence, but what is it? 
I call upon the Oxford P.O. to speak up. 

Again I want to know what the P.O. means by ‘ We may 
almo,4 say that the extension of Empire has been forced on this 
country.’ How do you almost say a thing? Suppose I say a 
man is a donk — or a goo — , or that such and such an opinion is 
a humb — , I almo.st say a tiling, to which the laws of politeness 
forbid me to give full utterance. But I can’t say a sentence, 
and say at the same time that I only almost say it, any more 
than I could say of a mixed boon, if I turned the glass containing 
it down to the ground (an absurd proposition), that I had almost 
spilt the lifpior. Once out of the goblet’s mouth, down goes tlie 
boon somewhere ; and it is with words as with spirit-and-water. 

In like manner I can no more almost say a thing, tlian I can 
be most imulequaidy aware of a circumstance. I eitlier know it 
or I don’t — and the P.O. is exactly in the same case. ■ 

Finally, is this the kind of champion, Mr. J^tneh, wliom 
the Old University puts forward? If so, I will siaid my son 
Augustus Fruueiiic to the New. And I would railior tliat he 
should hear such noble words as fell from Mr. Niowman ^ last 
Wednesday, in Gower Street, than listen to any P.O. tlrnt ever 
wore a Master’s gown. 

Believe me. Sir, to be your obedient servant, 

Adolphus Littlrgo. 


[Afterwards Cardinal Newm.an.] 
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PUNCH AND THE INFLUENZA.^ 

At the heginning of the week, when the Influenza panic seemed 
at the highest— when the Prime Minister and his household— 
when the public offices and all the chiefs and subordinates — 
when the public schools and all the masters and little boys— 
when the very doctors and apothecaries of the town were them- 
selves in bed — it was not a little gi'atifying to Mr. Punch to find 
that his contributors, though sick, were at their duty ; and 
though prostrate, were prostrate still round their post. At the 



first moment when Mr. Punch himself could stir, after his own 
attack, he rushed to the couches of his young men ; and he found 
them in the following positions and circumstances of life. First : — 
That favourite writer, and amusing man, Mn. J-nes (author 
of some of the most popular pages in this or any other miscellany) 
appeared in the above attitude. Tortimed by pain, and worn 
down by water gruel, covered over by his pea-jacket, his dressing- 
gown, his best and inferior clothes, and all the blankets with 
which Ins lodging-house supplies him, with six phials of medicine 
and an ink-bottle by his side, J-nes was still at work, on the 
^ [December 18, 1847.] 
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bed of Kiekness — still making Jokes under calamity. The three 
most admirable articles in the present numl-ter are written, let it 
to say, by J-nes. 

J'-XEs’s manuscript secured, it became Mr. FuncJi/s duty to 
hurry to Sm-th for his designs. Sm-th, too, was at liis duty. 
Though Mas, Sm-th, the artist’s wife, told Mr. Punch, that, her 
husband’s death was certain, if he should be called ujion to exert 
himself at such a moment, Mr. Punch, regardless of tlui fond 
wife’s fears, mshed into the young artist’s bed-c-hamber. And 
what did he see there ? 



Sm-th at work, drawing the very cleverest caricature which 
his admirable pencil had as yet produced]; drawing cluTirfully, 
though torn by cough, sore-throat, headache, and jiains in the 
limbs, and though the printer’s boy (who never leaves him) was 
asleep by the bedside in a chair. 

Taking out a Bank-note of immense value, Mr. .Punch laid i t 
down on Mn. Sm-th’s pillow, and pushed on to another of his 

esteemed correspondents — the celebrated Bk-wn, in a word - who 

was found as follows 
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Yck, lu'. AVfis in n, warm bath, composing' those fine sentiments 
which the reader will recognise in his noble and heart-stirring 
articles of this w('ek, and as resigned and hearty as if he had been 
Beneca. 

H(', was very ill, and seemingly on the point of dissolution; 
but las gaiety never d(\serted him. 

‘You see T am trying to get the steam up still ! ’ he e\'cla.ime(l, 
Avith a siclvly smile, and a look of resignation so touching, that 
Mr. Punch, unable to bear the sight, had only leisure to lay an 
oi'der for a very large amount of £ s. d. upon the good-natured 
martyr’s clothes-horse, and to quit the room. 



The last of his Contributors whom Mr. Punch visited on that 
day, was the Fat One. ‘Nothing will evmr ail him,’ Mr. P. 
mentally remarked. ‘ He has (according to his oavu showing) had 
the Yellow Fever in Jamaica and New Orleans ; the Plague twice, 
and in the most propitious spots for that disease ; the Jungle 
Fever, tlie Pontine Ague, etc. etc. ; every disease in fact, in every 
ipiarter of tins miserable globe. A little Influenza won’t make 
any difference to such a tough old traveller as that ; and we shall 
find him more jocose and brilliant than ever.’ 

i/r. Punch called at the P.O.’s chambers in Jermyn Street, 
and saw, what ? 

An immense huddle of cloaks and blankets piled over an 
immovable mass. All Mr. P. could see of the Contributor was a 
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part of liis red Turkish cap (or tarboosh) peeping from under tlio 
coverlids. A wheezy groan was the tarboosli’s reply to Mr. 
Punches interrogatorias. 

‘ Come F.O., ray boy,’ said Mr. P. encouragingly, ‘ cveiyl.Hxly 
else is doing his duty. You must be up and stirring. We wa,nt 



your notes upon Archdeacon Laffan, this wet'k ; and your 
Latin version of Mr. Chisholm: Anstey’s spec<‘h.’ 

There was no reply, and Afr. Punch reiterated his reimirlv. 

‘Archdeacle Alstey — aid Pulch — aid everyol bay, go to 
blazes,’ moaned out the man under tlie coimti‘rpa,m!.s, and would 
say no more. He was the only man who failed Punch in the sad 
days of the Influenza. 
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YESTEEDAY: A TALE OF THE POLISH BALIJ 

By a Lady op Fashion. 

The absence of tlie Life Guards, being on duty against tlie Mob, 
occasioned some disajipointinent to many of tlie fair fashionables at 
Willis’s, on Monday night . — Morning Paper. 

lONEL DE BOOTS was the 
son of Lord and Lady de 
Bootekstown, and one of 
the most elegant young 
men of this or any age or 
country. His figure was 
tall and slim ; his features 
beauteous ; although not 
more than eighteen years of 
age, he could spell with 
surprising correctness, and 
had a sweet yellow tuft 
growing on his chin al- 
ready J 

A pattern of every excel- 
lence, and brought up under 
a fond mother’s eye, Lionel had all the budding virtues, and 
none of the odious %uces contracted by youth. He was not 
accustomed to take more than three glasses of wine ; and though 
a perfect Nimrod in the chase, as I have heard his dear mamma 
remark, he never smoked those horrid cigars while going to hunt. 

He received his commission in the Royal Horse Guards Pink 
(Colonel Gizzard), and was presented, on his appointment, on 
tlie birthday of his Sovereign. His fond mamma clasped her 
mailed loarrior to her bosom, and wept tears of maternal love 
upon his brilliant cuirass, which reflected her own lovely image. 

But besides that of her Ladyship, there was another female 
heart which beat with aflection’s purest throb for the youthful 
Lionel. The lovely Frederica de Tofpy (whose appearance 
at Court this year created so thrilling a sensation) had long been 
designed by her eminent parents, the Earl and Countess of 
Hardybakb, to wed one day with the brilliant heir of the house 
of De Boots. 

1 [June 10, 1848.] 
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Fredeimua uearly fainted with pleasure wiien lu'r Lionel 
presented himself at Alcarnpayiie House in his ehanuiiLe; now 
uniform. ‘My military duties now call me,’ said the gnllant 
youth, with a manly sigh. ‘ But ’twill not he long en* next we, 
meet. Kememher thou art my partner in Lady SMieiSM ao’s 
quadrille at the Polish Ball. Au revoir — adieu!’ Emotiuu 
choked further utterance, and, staggering from tlu; ])i’(',seii(H; of 
Love^ Lionel hastened to join his regiment at Kn-ghts])r dge. 

That night, as the Cavaliers of the Horse CTuar(is Pink sate in 
their tents, carousing to the health of their ]a(ly(‘' loves, luuvs 
came from the Oommander-in-Ohicf that England liad need of her 
warriors. The Chartists had risen 1 They Avero in anus in 
Clerkenwell and Pentonville. ‘Hp,‘ Cavaliers!’ saiil the noble 
Db Gizzard, quaffing a bumper of Ypocras. ‘ Gentlemen of the 
Horse Guards Pink, to arms '. ’ Calling his battle-cry, Lionel 
laced on his morion ; his trusted vcdet-de-chamhre placed it on 
the golden curls of his young master. To draw his sword, to 
recommend himself to Heaven and sweet St. WiLinuAim, and to 
mount his plunging charger, Avas the work of a moment. The 
next — and the plumes of the Horse Guards Piidi miglil be seem 
Avaving in the midnight doAvn the a\mnnes of tine Parle A\hi](i the 
clarions and violins of the band jmah^d fortli the national nntlumi 
of Britons. 

Lionel’s mother had taken heed that the chamber wliicli bo 
Avas to occuiiy at the barracks Avas comfortably arranged fur Iwr 
young soldier. Every elegant simplicity of the toilet laid been 
provided. ‘Take cai’e that there be bran in his foot-bath,’ she 
said to his old servitor (pointing at the same time to a richly- 
chased silver-gilt ham depieds, emblazoned Avitli tin; ci’i'st of the 
He Bootses). And she had netted Avith her oavu hand a crimson 
silk nightcap with a gold tassel, Avhich slie entreated — nay, 
commanded him to Avear. She imaged liiiu asleep in his Avar- 
chaniber. ‘May my soldier sleep Avell,’ she exclaimed numtally, 

‘ till the ringing trump of morn wake up my gallant boy ! ’ 

Frederioa, too, as for as mode.st maiden may, thought of hi'r 
Lionel. ^ Ah, Orinolinette,’ she said to her maid, iu tlie, 
French language, of which she was a mistress, ^ah, qneuia galanL 
Garde-de-vie ‘pnisse hien dormir ce nuit / ’ 

Lionel slept not on that night — not one Avink liad the young 
soldier. In the moon, under the stars, in the cold, cold mi(i- 
night, iu the icy daAvn, he and his gallant comrades patrolled the 
lanes of ClerkeiiAvell. Now charging a pulk of Chartists — noAV 
coming to the aid of a squadron of beleaguered polieeuum - now 
interposing bctAveeii the inforiate mob and the astonished Hpe.eials 
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— evcrywlicro Lionel’s sword gleamed in the tliickof the wclt'e ; 
his V{n(‘('. was heard enconraging the troops and filling the Chartists 
with terror. ‘Oh,’ thought he, ‘that I could measure steel with 
Fussell, or could stand for five minutes point to point with 
Oueeey! But no actual collision took place, and the Life 
Guards Pink returned to their barracks at dawn, when Colonel 
(hzzxRT) sent off a most favourable report to the Oommander-in- 
Cliief of the gallantry of young De Boots. 

The warriors cared not for rest that day. A night in the 
saddle is no hardship to the soldier ; though Lionel, feeling the 
approaches of a cold and sore throat, only took a little water 
gruel, and lay down for half-an-hour to recruit himself. But he 
could not sleep — he thought of Fredeeica ! ‘ To-night I shall 

see her,’ he said. ’Twas the night of the Polish Ball, and he hade 
his valet procure from Hammersmith the loveliest bouquet for 
Feedeeica, consisting of the rosy magnolia, the delicate polyan- 
thus, and the drooping and modest sunflower. 

The banquet of the Horse Guards Pink was served at eight 
o’clock, and Lionel, to be ready for the ball, dressed himself in 
pumps and pantaloons, with an embroidered gauze chemise, and a 
mere riband of lace round his neck. He looked a young Apollo 
as he sat down to dine ! 

But scarce had he put the first spoonful of potage d la reine to 
his ruby lips, when the clarion again sounded to arms. ‘Con- 
fusion ! ’ said tire gallant Gizzaed, ‘ the Chartists are again in 
arms, and we must forth.’ The banquet was left untasted, and 
the warriors mounted their steeds. 

So great was the hurry that Lionel only put on his helmet 
and cuirass, and rode forth in his evening dress. ’Twas a pitiless 
night ; the rain descended ; the winds blew icy cold ; the young 
soldier was wet to the skin ere the Guards debouched on Clerken- 
well Green. 

And at that hour Feedeeica was looking out of the left 
window at Almacic’s, waiting for Lionel. 

liours and hours he sat on his war-steed through that long 
niglit — the rain descended, the wind was more chilly, the dastai'd 
Chartists would not face the steel of the Loyal Cavaliers of the 
Horse Guards Pink, but fled at the sight of our warriors. Ah ! 
’twas a j)iteous night ! 

FEEr>inacA was carried at daybreak to Alcampayne House 
from the ball. She had not danced all that night ; she refused 
the most eligible partners, for she could only think of h^r 
Cavalier ! lier Lionel, who never came 1 Her mamma marked 
her child’s frenzied eye and hectic cheek, and shuddered as 
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she put her daughter to bed, and wrote a hurried note to Dr. 
L-c-ck. 

At that hour, too, the Horse Guards Pink returned to their 
barracks. The veterans were unmoved ; but, ah me ! for the 
i-ecruits ! Lionel was in a high fever — two nights’ exposure had 
struck down the gallant boy — he was delirious two hours after he 
was placed in bed ! ‘ Mamma ! Fkelerioa ! ’ he shouted. 

Last Saturday two hearses — the one bearing the helm and 
arms of a young warrior, and the escutcheon of the De Bootses, 
the other the lozenge of the Aleampaynes, wound their way 
slowly to Highgate Cemetery. Lionel and Fredeeica were 
laid ill the same grave ! But how much of this agony might have 
been spared if the odious Chartists would but have stayed at home, 
or if that young couple had taken from twelve to fourteen of 
Moe, ISON’S Universal Pills, instead of the vile medicine with 
which ‘ the Faculty ’ killed them ! 


A DREAM OF THE FUTURE.’ 



ESTERDAY Mr. Punch had a 
dream, which was not all a 
dream. Mr. F. was reading 
The Morning Herald at the 
Club, and he fell asleej) there- 
over, and he dreamed that a 
great revolution had been ac- 
complished, and an ancient 
monarchy topsy-turvyfied, and 
that The Morning Herald was 
the Government paper, and 
contained as follows : — ^ 

This day the Citizen Presi- 
dent of the Repuldic and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
took possession of the 2>alace of 
the nation. 

His Excellency’s Ministry is 
composed as follows 


1 [March 18, 18-18.] 

[The second Prench Revolution Ijegan on February 22, 1818.] 
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^linistrr of Forcirjn Affairs, Presi- 'i 
dent of the Council, and Poet l-OiTizEN Monckton AIiLiJES, 
Lanireate 

Minister of the Interior 
Hicjh Chancellor 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Minister of Edueat/ion 
Minister of the Colonics 
Minister at War 
Minister of Ireland 

Master of the Mint 
Paymaster-General 
Arahhishoy of Canterhtmj . 

Commander -in- Chief . 

Master of the Horse 

Citizen Punch was sent Ambassador to Paris, where the 
arrival of H.E. was greeted with frantic apjilause. 

Citizen IIequhakt has been appointed Governor and Oom- 
inander-in-Chief of the Mare’s Nest Islands, and has sailed in 
quest of his Government. 

Citizen Anstey took leave, as Consul-General of Jericho. 
He addressed a parting allocution to the President of the Ee- 
public, which he performed, for about three days, in a private 
room. 

Citizen John Eussele is quieter to-day. Since the glorious 
events of Fructidor, in which he behaved with so much mistaken 
gallantry, the Citizen’s head has wandered considerably, and, it 
is supposeil, lias not recovered from the blow inflicted on it at the 
storming of Downing Street, when engaged in single combat with 
the intrepid Citizen Keeley. Ho still imagines that there are 
Whigs left in the country. 

Cii.'iZEN Landseer goes Ambassador to Vienna. Oitizeness 
G-eoege Sand, Ambassadress from the 'French Eepublic, had 
an audience, yesterday, of his Excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Afltiirs. The wife of his Excellency was present during 
the interview. 


The Citizeness, wife of the President of the Eepublic, took an 
airing yesterday in her pony-chaise, accompanied by her children 
on donkeys, and attended by the Citizens Plantagenet and 
Somerset. 

The Citizeness Montpensiee gave her Excellency’s children 


Citizen Benjamin Diskaeli. 
f Citizen Samuel Wahren, witli 
\ ‘Ten Thousand a Y car ' i'or Salary. 
Citizen Feaegus O’Gonnoii. 
Citizen Harrison Ainsivorth. 
Citizen Bulwer Lytton. 

Citizen Cobden. 

/ Citizen STAEFOim, wlio resiinied 
\ with jiride the name of O’BrD'.n. 
Citizen Buncombe. 

Citizen Borthwick. 

Citizen Bright. 

Citizen Machalb. 

Citizen Widdicombe. 
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lessons on the Spanish guitar. There is no foundation for the 
report that the NEMounis is to replace Citizen Xatiian 

as daneing-niaster to the fxmily of the first magistrate, it 1 icing 
the intention of the Goveninient to support native talent as far 
as possible. 

Citizen IIkkl, whose seiwiees at the head of his regiment on 
the great day of the Revolution Avere so brilliant, has lic'ca 
appointed Maj or-General . 

A large amount of specie arrived yesterday at Liverpool, on 
board the Irish Imperial steamer Tareanouns, in payment of tlie 
debt of ten millions contracted during the time of the famine. 
The Council of the Kings of that country assembled at Dublin 
last week, and Avere magnificently entertained by the Emperor at 
his palace of Stoneybatter. Her Imperial Majesty is progress- 
ing very favourably, and rumour says, that a marriage is in 
contemplation betAveen their Majesties’ nineteenth daughter 
G.1 ABANINA and a prince of the Royal house of Mulligan. 


ME. SNOB’S EEMONSTEANOE WITH ME. 
SMITH.^ 

[y deae Smith, 

When Ave last met at the Polyanthus 
Club, you shoAved me so remarkably cold 
a shoulder, that I Avas hurt by your 
change ol’ behaviour, and inquired the 
cause of the alteration. You are a kind 
and excellent friend, and used to tip me 
Avhen I Avas a boy at school ; and 1 Avas 
glad to find that you had public and not private causes for your 
diminished cordiality. Jon es imparted to me your oioinion tliat 
a previous letter of mine in this periodical aauis of so dangerous 
and disloyal a character that honest men should aAmid the author. 
He takes leave to exculpate himself through the same mc'dium. 

All our difference, my dear Sir, is as to the method of dis- 
playing loyalty. Without fulsome professions for the virtuous 
and excellent young matron and lady avIio fills the throne 
noAvadays, one may feel that those private Adrtues and exeelleuces 
are amongst her noblest titles of honour, and, Avithout in the least 
implicating the royal personage seated in it, quarrel with the 
1 [May 27, 1848.] 
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taste of some of the ornaments of the Throne, I do believe that 
some of these are barbarous, that they often put the occupant of 
that august seat in a false and ridiculous jiosition, and that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of her dignity if they were 
away. 

You recollect our talk at the Polyanthus relative to the 
private letters which passed between Louis- Pm ltupe and the 
>Sovereigii of this country, which the present Prench Gov{‘rnment 
has thought fit to republish, ‘Why,’ said you, ‘did they con- 
descend to make public these private letters? AVhat could it 
matter to Europe to know whether in the voyage from Dover to 
Calais, “my poor Montpensibe” was dreadfully sick, and the 
king did not suffer at all ? ’ Eoyal families must have their talk 
and gossip, like any other domestic circles. Why placard the 
town ■with this harmless private gossip, and drag innocent people 
into publicity ? And indeed, with the exception of that pretty 
letter to the Princess-Eoyal (in which her ‘ old cousin ’ Louis- 
Philippe announces to her his present of a doll with six-and- 
twenty suits of clothes, and exhibits himself very amiably and 
artlessly for once as a kind-hearted old grandfather and gentle- 
man), it is a pity that the whole correspondence %vere not 
consigned to the bottom of that ocean w’hich made ‘ my poor 
Montpensier ’ so unwell. 

But if the privacy of Eoyalty is not to he intruded upon, why 
is it perpetually thrust in our faces? Why is that Court News- 
man not stifled? I say that individual is one of the barbarous 
adjuncts of the Crown, whom we ought to abolish, and wdiom 
it is an honest man’s duty to hoot off the stage. I say it is 
monstrous, immodest, unseemly, that in our time such details 
should occupy great columns of the newspapers, as that of a 
Eoyal Christening, for instance, which appeared the other day, 
in which you read as follows ; — 

His Royau Highness the Prince of WAnES ivus dressed in sky- 
blue velvet, embroidered with gold. The dress of Prince Alfred was 
of wliite and silver, and the three Princesses wore all dressed alike in 
frocks of British lace, in imitation of Mechlin lace, with flounces of the 
same over white satin. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Duke of AVelling- 
TON were habited in tlie uniform of Field-Marshals ; tlie Prince wore 
the collars of the Garter and the Bath, and the ensigns of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Tbo Royal infant was dressed in a robe of Honiton lace over white 
satin, and was attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. Her 
Royal Highness was carried by the head nurse. 
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Gracious Goodness ! is it bringing ridicule on the Throne to 
say that such details as these are ridiculous ? Doe>s it add to the 
dignity of the greatest persons in this country that other citizens 
should be told that Pkinoe Alfeed wore white and silver, and 
the little Princesses were all dressed alike in frock's of British 
lace, in iniitiifcion of Mechlin, with flounces of the saiiu^ over 
white satin ? Suppose their Boyal Highnesses wore (lie ir frocks 
inside out, what the deuce does it matter to us? I'liesi' dcl:t.iJs 
may interest Me, Mantalini, but not men in England. They 
should not be put before us. Why do we still laugh at jjcople 
for kissing the Pope’s toe, or applaud Macaetney’s British spirit, 
in the last age, for refusing kotoo to the Empeeoe of China ? 
This is just as had as kotoo. Those people degrade the Throne 
who do not remove from it these degrading Middle-Age ceremonials 
— as barbarous, as absurd, as unreasonable as Queen Quashy- 
AiABoo’s cocked bat and epaulets, or King Mumbojumbo’s glass 
beads and tinsel. 

When the procession of the sponsors and Hee Ma.testy’s 
procession had passed, and the Qiieen and the other Royal 
personages were conducted to their seats, the following choml(‘ 
was performed — such a chorale as was seldom presented to an 
infixnt liefore ; — 

In life’s gay morn, ere sprhjhthj youth 
, By sin and folly is, enslaved, 

0, may the M'alcer’s glorious name 
Be on thy infant mind engraved ! 

So shall no shade of sorrow cloud 
The sunshine of bliy early clays, 

But happiness, in endless round, 

Shall still encoiuj-tass all thy ways. 

Now, Me. Smith, on yonr honour and conscience, does the 
publication of stuff lilce this add to or diminish the sjjleudoui- of 
the Throne? Is it true that if, in ‘the morning of youth,’ the 
Princess is brought up piously, she is sure of endless liiiijpiness 
to ‘enco]n])ass all her ways.’ Who says so? Who heli(;ves it? 
Does it add to your respect for the Head of the State, to rejiix-seiit 
Hke Majesty to your imagination surrounded liy Bisho])s, 
Marshals, and Knights in their collars, Gold Sticks, S])oiisur- 
])roxics, and what not, seated in the place of Divine Worshi}> 
listening to such inane verses? No ; the disrespect is not on our 
side who protest. No ; the disloyalty is with those who ac{piiesce 
in eereraonies so monstrous and. so vain, 0 Archbishop, is this 
the way people should renounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world? It is these ceremonies which set more people 
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against you and youi- like than all your sermons can convince, or 
your good example keep faithful. 

And I say that -we are, Mr. Punch and all, a loyal and 
affectionate people, and that we exult when we see tlie great 
pei'sonages of the Crown worthily occuined. Take the meeting of 
last Thursday, for instance, for the Imj)roYement of the Lalaouring 
Classes, at which His Royal Highness the Reince attended 
and spoke. 

Depend upon it that the interests of often contrasted classes are 
identical, and it is only ignorance vdiicli prevents their uniting to the 
advantage of each otlier. {Cheers.) To dispel that ignorance, and to 
show how man can help man, notwithstanding the complicated state of 
civilised society, ought to be the aim of every philanthropic person. 
{Loud cheers.) Tliis is more peculiarly the duty of those who, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, enjoy station, wealth, and education. 
{Cheers.) 

Every man who heard that, I say, cheered wdth all his heart. 

‘ These are imperial words and Avorthy kings.’ There is no Gold 
Stick in this Empire, no Vice-Ohamberlain, Groom of the Stole, 
Hereditary Grand Dancing Master or Quarterly Waiter in Waiting 
that Avill yield to Mr. Punch and your humble servant in loyalty 
wlien Avords sucli as these are spoken, and in such a spirit : and 
it is in tasks like these that Princes must busy themselves if in 
our times they ask for loyalty from others or security for them- 
selves. Tlie hold of the great upon us uoav is by beneficence, not 
by claptraps and ceremonies. Tlie people is and knoAvs itself to 
be the stronger. Wisdom, .simplicity, affection, must be the 
guardians of the English Throne ; and, may God keep those 
Geutlemen-ushers about the Court of Queen Vigtoeia ! 
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MILITARY COREESPOHDENCE.' 



)HE British Army is in an 
uproar. From the tallest 
.•frenadier to the niimrtest 
druniiner-boy ; from tli<5 
feather- weightiest of 
light-bobs, to the heaviest 
of field - officers, we are 
overwhelmed with re- 
monstrance, repudiation, 
protestation, desperation, 
indignation, and insub- 
ordination, excited by the 
I'egulations of Infantry 
costume, just issued. 

Captain Heavysides, 
qff/te Queen’ Yelhm (for 
example), tvrites in them 
patheiic terms : — 

‘ Mr. Punch, 

‘ Sir, 

‘ As an old mili- 
tary man who has grown grey and corpulent in the service of his 
country, I am induced (though all communication through llic 
public Press is unbecoming cither Service on ordinary occasions) 
to rush into your columns with a charge which, if justice Ixi 
equivalent to tripling- any given force, as asserted by Suake- 
SPEAEE, must be irresistible. Our pay might have Ijccn c.ut 
down, and I should not have complained — though, with Mess 
expenses and Kit, I find it hard to keep out of debt, as it is. Our 
allowances might have been docked ; our feathers snipped j six 
inches might have been taken off our bear-skin shalcos ; the 
adjutants spurs might have been shortened ; a few fathoms less 
gold lace on our full-fig uniforms I would have tolerated. Ihiriuh's 
might have been cut down; marches abbreviated; the term of 
West Indian service diminished; barracks, if possible, made more, 
uncomfortable; all these loppings and toppings we c.ould have, 
borne — I ajieak for myself and my brother officers — but we, cannot 
^ [August 5, 3.84:8,] 
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Rulinut, ill silcuco, to tlie cur-tailing of our coat-tails. A sedentary 
life, -wliicli that of the officers of a marching regiment must be 
admitted to he, tlie absence of occupation, and the calming 
intluenco of routine, and country quarters, necessarily tend to the 
increase of flesh. We are, as a body, stout : — so much so, indeed, 
that the description of us as ‘the stout defenders of our native 
land' must be familiar to all readers of newspapers. Yet our 
skirts are to be cut off, liy an insidious movement of a certain 
distinguished iiersonage upon our rear. The decent undress Idne 
frock, whieli lent a grace to portliness, and a concealment to 



obesity, is to be discontinued, and we are henceforth, when not in 
full fig, to appear in shell-jadcets f Do your readers know what a 
skdl-jachet is? It is a scanty garment, barely reaching the waist ! 
The humiliation it is calculated to produce among officers like 
myself, weighing fifteen stone, or upwards, is indescribable. As 
to marching at the head of one’s company, from which position a 
full view of the officer’s back is necessarily commanded, I appre- 
bimd that will, from the date of the execution of this order, he 
absolutely out of the question. It would be alike impossible to 
preserve self-respect among the officers and subordination among 
the men. 

X 
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‘Under these circumstances, I call on you, sir, as the triend 
of the soldier, to raise your powerful voice in defence of our tails 
— for it is in them, as in that of the rattlesnake, that our offensive 
power at present resides— and to explode this jrbominable shell- 

■i““- ‘lam, Sir, 

‘Your apprehensive and aHlict(!d rea,d('r, 

‘LAMiiKin’ Ukavvsidms, 


^July Uth, 1848 .’ 


‘ G(vpt. Ih'V Maji'xiijfi Yfl/oir.^. 


THE SHELL-JACKET AND THE ARMY. 

From Lieutenant Twentystone to Mr. Punch. 

‘ CaMcrhurUy July. 

‘ Lieutenant and Adjutant Twentystone (Fighting 
Onety-oiieth) presents compliments to Editor of Punchy and I 



wish you would say something qdcy about the new regulation 
al)out those inferml sMAjiacfeifs which are to be worn by tlie 
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whole of the British Army ; and I am much obliged to Captain 
Beenal Osbokne for showing them up. Please, Mr. Punchy to 
do likewise, for we regular take a coppy at our Me&&. 

‘ They say it is to prevent us from being picked off in action 
by tke Hottentots that the frock-coat is to be abolished ; now I 
should like to know what reason is there that a black fellow 
should not pick me off in a shell-jacket as Avell as the frock, 
which becomes mY figger pretty well. 

‘ Whereas, in them shells, I really am so corpulent that I don’t 
like to enter, at any rate to go out of, a room. At mess I sit 
with my napkin well covering me, and am alwmys the last at 
table, so that I’m not seen much ; but to order me about the 
streets in that dress, I say is monstrous, and a swindle, and I 
shall sell out if persisted in. 

‘ In the frock-coat I’m still very well. 

‘And Miss Bustlebury, the Prebend’s daughter at Canter- 
bury, thinks my figger is fine ; but how am I to enter her mamma’s 
drawing-room in a shell-jacket, situated as I am ? It’s all very 
well for the Duke and His Royal Highness, who are light-weights 
by nature ; and I don’t mind exposing myself before the enemy, as 
I showed at Meanee and Maharajpore ; but to be called upon to 
expose myself in this way is too much for 

‘ Your constant reader, 

‘ Frederick Tiventystone.’ 

'•P.P. — Suppose the late George IV. had been alive — Would 
he have allowed us to be dressed in this painful manner % ’ 


From Lieutenant 0.ampbell Leppard to Mr. Punch. 

‘ Canterbury Barracks, 25i/i July. 

‘Dear P., 

‘ I belong to the Onety-oneth (or Queen’s own Slashers), 
and I want you to exercise your powerful influence against the 
shell-jacket system with wRich we ai’e threatened. Those shell- 
jackets, sir, will burst like bomb-shells on the British Army. 

‘ You may have seen us occasionally in the costume ; the most 
hideous, tight, narrow, mean, uncomfortable dress that ever was 
devised for a soldier. If you could see Twentystone of ours in 
his, you would own how monstrous the dress was, and that it was 
a shame to pack an English gentleman into such a shrunken rag. 
But if it is scarcely decent for the fat fellows, I know it is very 
ridiculous for us thin ones. 
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‘ Between ourselves, Pimch, I am paying my addresses here to 
Miss BusTLimunY, Mr. Prebend Bustlebuey’s daughter, and 
the eliarming girl has shown no little regard for me, and says tliat 
I l.H!t;ome the troclc-c'oat veiy well. 

‘ Having it made rather fuller in the skirts than perhaps the 
regulation vnirrants, and padding the chest a trifle, I jiass muster 



well enough Avith the girls — with the lovely Bella Bus'I’i.ebury 
aliove all. 

‘But, by Jove, sir, what am I to do vdien my coat-tails are 
razeed by tlie Horse Guaids, and I have to go about in tlie sluill- 
jackot — d.are I present myself before Miss B ? 

‘The very boys in the streets vdll laugh at mo; and as for 
the girls, I fear there is one who would never recov('r tin; slioek. 
Try and put a stop to the nuisance, and believe me, d(‘ai- J’., 

‘ Yours, 


‘ Campbell Lepp a i: n,’ 
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LATEST EEOM THE CONTINENT.' 


— f.# 



OME clays ago the following 
letter was sent to ns by Mb. 
Aldekman SwiLuy, whose 
son, Me. S. CIuttlee 
S wiLBY, is travelling on 
the Continent with his 
tutor, the Rev. J. Coekee, 
chaplain to the Alderman 
when Lord Mayor. It 
contains the latest con- 
tinental news, and does 
credit to a young gentle- 
man who is only eighteen 
years of age, as a fond 
parent says, and ah'eady 
weighs eighteen stone. 

‘ Fmnlcfort, Aug. 9, 1848. 


‘ My dear Papa, 

‘Agreeable to the wishes of yourself and dear Mamma, I 
take up my pen to give you some idear of my travels on the 
Continent, as far as I have yet been, 

‘ The little baskit of Hain-sangwidge.s and Slierry wa,s a great 
comfut tome on the journey to Dover. They served to console 
me after taking leave of my dear Mar, and kep my Bijerrits up 
very well. "VVe arrived without accident at the Sliipp Inn in 
time for supper. 

‘Mr. Birmingham has some of the best Maderia ever dr.ank 
in my life ; if you come this way for the ollidays, ask for it, and 
thank yoiu- dear Sam for pointing yon out a. good thing. Me. 
Coekee liked it too very much, and we wiled away the hours till 
bedd-time drinking it, and to the health of my dearest 2 Mrents. 

‘ The packit sett of so dewsid erly there was no time to ave 
any think comfortable for breakfast ; we therefore only ad some 
coffy and biskits, and went on board the Ostend boat. 

‘ It blow very fresh, and Mr. 0. was quite overcome. But the 
sea hair gives me always an appatite, and I had a good foring 
breakfast of ham and eggs, and a glass of Coniac, which kep me 


1 [August 26, 1848.] 
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all right ; and I didn’t wake until we were in Ostend Arbour, by 
which time Mn. 0. began too to look up. 

‘This town is very ugly to look at, but strongly fortafied, and 
has oysters all the year round. Aving to wait for the train, I 
thought our best amusement would be to try a few dozen of their 
famous natives, which ive did so. But law bless you ! Pa, there 
no such great things after all. Many and many time after the 
play have we ad bushels of as good fish, as well as to lunch, in 
my dear native city of London. Porter they charge Is. 8d. per 
bottle, which you must allow is rather Jieavy. 

‘ The country all the way to BrusseUs is as flat and green as 
our billiard-table at Camberwell— the towns quite old and ugly. 
They sell fruit along the road ; we ad some — plumbs sower, 
cherries ditto, aypricots so so, cost one frank. At all the Stations 
they were drinking beer, which I had some, but, o lor ! Pa, such 
sower stuff! Why, they wouldn’t drink it in our servants’ 
hall. 

‘ Brussells is a clean town. We got in just in time for dinner 
at the Hotel de Suede — as handsome, comfortable, well lce2) an 
Inn as evef' pou saw. Dinner not like us, but famous, all except 
tlie soup, wliich is very shy, and made me think of my dearest Ma 
and the Shipp and Turtle with tears in ray eyes. 

‘ Fish is served after roast meat in this Popish country ; and 
Puddn comes in the middle of dinner, about the fourteenth dish ; 
which surprised and disappointed me a good deal, for I wished 
twice of it, and was obliged to go on agin quite fresh at the 
remaining things. I had twenty-nine diflerent things ; Mr. C. 
was obliged to cry pickayvy at the twenty-third or so — and he 
did look so red ! We went and took something warm at a cafiy 
near the Opera, where we went afterwards, and fell asleep witli 
the fateagues of the day. I never much cared about that singing. 

‘ Next day we set off for a watering-place called Spa, pronounced 
Spore here — a little bit of a f|uiet place, where there’s what they 
call mineral springs. But the best thing I found here was some 
little Cray -fish, that ain’t much bigger than a good Brighton 
prawn, but they are full of flaviour, and you can eat no end of 
’em. I wish I could see dear Ma with a plateful before her. 
They certaiidy are both crisp and juicy. 

‘ We were at a most comfortable Inn, the Hotel de Pay haw, ^ as 
it is pronounced. I remarked the ladies at the tahle d’hote used 
their knives to their vedgetables and things, and I like the practice 
verp much. 

‘ Ax-la-Chapelle is another bath or bang where the dinners are 
^ [H6tel des Pays Bas.] 
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l)y no means Game is here in plenty : and if yon go to tlm 

Grand Monarch Inn you will get there a kind of {jallat, whii-hj 
upon my conscience, is the best thing I ever ate in that way. 
We went to a ball at the Rooms, but there was no supper, ;ind I 
didn't care for staying dawdling about and seeing the stupid 
dancing. 

‘ I had a shy at the famous gambling tables : a,nd neither lost 
nor won. As my dear Par gives me as much money as ever 1 
want, what do I care about winning anybody elsc’s ? It v-as 
much better surely to come home to a quiet supper Ilian to bolber 
yourself at that stupid dancing or gambling. 

‘ What I have particularly remarked on the Continent is tlic-ro 
capital way of doing potatoes— -sometimes brown — sometimes in 
white sauce — sometimes in sallid which is capitle. Pll dress one 
when I come home for my dear sisters and Ma, 

‘ The railroads has tunnels just like ours : and in every train 
there’s a carriage express for smoaking — with little tin-boxes to put 
your cigar-ashes into, and everythink eonveuient. There is plenty 
of what they call restorations at the stations, by which tiny mean 
places where you may lunch and have i-efresliment. 1 will say 
for eating and drinking these Germans are people aft.cr my own 
heart. 

‘As there was a steamer to Oohlence setting olf just after the 
rail, we only drove through the town of Cologne, and thai. wa,s 
quite enough, for it is an ugly old-fashioned place ; and got on 
board for the three o’clock boat. 

‘Would you believe they had all dined already on hoard the 
hoaf? which disappointed both me and Mn. 0. very niu(;h, fur 
there Ls no place where you can see the manners and customs of a 
I)eople so well as where they are dining, and we Avei'o i'or(H‘d t(j 
put up with just a beefsteak (it’s not a rcglar beefsteak on the 
Continent such as you git at dear Joe’s — oidy the undereut. of 
the sirloin), and made out a wretched, disappointing dimuu' as best 
wo could. It was rather showary, and so we jilayed at (!hes.s, and 
laid a nap in the cabin, and reached Coblenec at l,t‘u at niglii, — 
time for sujjper though, trust your Sxm for that. Wild boiai very 
good. Trouts ditto ; call them Forellens here. RudeslKiinie.r 
rather sonuu\ must take something to correct it afterwards. 

‘Up in the morning at five, and off por boat to Maycmai, 
where the famous Ham comes from. Couldn’t slei'p all night 
though ; beds small ; people walking ab(nit. When wi' got on 
board took cofty, and went and had a good snooze in the cahhin 
again. Didn’t wake till ten, Avhen, as I heard, wt' liad pfisstG all 
the pretty part of the Rhine, and it couldn’t be helped (and as 
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for me, give/ me a good sleep before all yo%r landskipf). We had 
a meat naid egg breakfast, and got to Mayence at one o’clock. 

‘ They kop us waiting at the train two- hours, and tlien we 
came on to Frankfort to our (Jorrespoudent, Mr. Sohildkrot, 
who had a handsome dinner ready to receive 
‘ Your aftectionate Son, 

‘Samuel Guttler SwiLBY.’ 



THE BALMORAL 
GAZETTE.' 

are very glad to see that 
a Highland Litterateiir of 
celebrity is going to set up 
the Balmoral Gazette, for 
the purpose of chronicling 
the actions of Her Majesty 
and her Royal Consort and 
Court while enjoying retire- 
ment after the Session. If 
the Highland LiUeratenr will swap his paper against Mr. Punch’s, 
Mr. Punch will be happy to enter into an arrangement for 
exchange. 

In fact, we have been for all our lives so accustomed to read a 
Court Circular every morning for breaktast, that we can’t do 
without it now ; ami it is absolutely as necessary to us to know 
what Prinob Alfred did yesterday, and whether the Princess 
Alice rode out in a pony chaise, as it is to know the price of the 
Funds, or who spoke in Parliament, and what was the division. 

Nobody has a right to take away all our sources of pleasurable 
excitement at once. Here is Parliament over — but the Court is 
still the Court. Where the Sovereign is, at Windsor Castle, at 
Pimlico, at the Isle of Wight, on a Scotch mountain, or where 
you will — loyal subjects rally in spirit. If the Court were up a 
tree, as in Charles IP’s time, eveiybody would like to be informed 
of its sylvan retreat, and a Court Newsman should be perched on 
a bough somewhere, to scribble down the occupation of the 
Sovereign and the other branches of the Royal Family. 

Now The Globe newspaper is an excellent print, and always 
remarkable for its loyalty ; whereas a veiy contrary charge has 
^ [September IG, 1848.] 
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been -wbispered (by calumniators) against tins present journal, 
wbicb they have accused of turning august things into ridicule, 
and speaking disrespectfully of regal institutions, beef- eaters, 
gold-sticks, and what not : and yet it pains us to see a venerable 
contemporary speaking in wliat we must call a flippant vulgarity 
of tone, which is highly reprehensible, of the above-named loyal 
Highland Newspaijer, 

‘We really had imagined,’ says The Globe, ‘that nothing remained 
to be adventured in penuy-a-lining ; that tlie capacities of outrage 
on illustrious privacy had been already strained to the utmost ; 
that immorality or Bahnorality (mark the wag’s wicked play 
upon the words) had been carried to the utmost. But we were 
mistaken.’ Yes: for once The Globe was mistaken; and it owns 
to the appearance of an advertisement which states that, ‘In 
order to afford Daily details to the public of Her Majesty’s 
movements and the festivities at Balmoral, it is intended to 
publish a Diurnal print, entirely devoted to those subjects. The 
Balmoral Gazette will be edited by a distinguished Highland 
Litterateur, conversant with the country, and all that renders 
it so attractive to the tourist; and, besides containing unusually 
copious details of wliat news respecting the Iloyal movennmts can 
interest the loyal public, it will contain accounts, luslorical, 
descriptive, topographical, and antiquarian, of Him M ajI'IS'I’y’.s 
Highland House, and of the wild, romantic, and magniiicent 
scenery with which it is everywhere enlivened.’ 

For this announcement — whieli is a perfectly loyal, lionest, 
decent, intelligible placard — what does The Globe propose for to 
go for to do ? Why, to Tar and Feather the poor Ealmoralist, 
the worthy, good-natured Highland Litterateur against whom our 
Cockney-brother has some prejudice, and utters some dark hints, 
because our Celtic contemporary wears no breeches. Bui, in the 
name of common decency and brotherhood, why tins p(jtb('r ? It 
is not the custom to wear that portion of dress in the Highlands. 
When his late Majesty George IV. went to Scotland — even to 
Edinburgh — he royally came forth without the garments in 
question. Sir William Curtis wore no breeches on some 
occasions in Scotland ; we have his late E.H. the Duke of 
Sussex painted in a philibeg, kilt, and snuft‘-mull, with nothing 
on but the ordinary costume of the Scottish Highlanders. If 
Princes and Aldermen turned out in kilts, who the deuce is to 
quarrel with a Plighland Litterateur for Avearing his national 
raiment ? We say no to the Tar-brush. The Litterateur has no 
right to be tarred and decorated with 'non usitatis pennis, any 
more than any other inhabitant of his mountainous district. 
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Again, to hold him up to ridicule because he intrudes uixni 
‘ illustrious privacy ’ at Balmoral is a monstrous instance of envious 
persecution. Why are we not to Icnow what Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert do at Balmoral as well as at Windsor ? We are 
told by the Court eaves-dropper how his Royal Highness wore a 
blue frock-coat and white hat, and looked remarkably well as he 
crossed from Ryde to Portsmouth ; why are we to be prevented 
from knowing that the Prince took an airing in a philibeg at 
Balmoral, and looked remarkably well too ? This is all nonsense, 
persecution, and stupid jealousy — the Liiteraieur has as good a 
right to his Gazette as The Globe to his own. 

We want to know, for our parts, what our Princes and our 
Sovereigns do. We are not like other people in Europe (who, 
very likely from having no Gotirt GircAdar, have been taking sad 
liberties with their monarchs) ; we are accustomed to know the . 
Royal where and whatabouts. Why, we spend eighteen thousand 
a-year in mere salutes and gunpowder for the Royal Family ; and 
what is a salvo of twenty-one guns from all round a fleet, but an 
immense roaring Gourt Gircidar ? We read all Her Majesty 
does all the Prince does ; when His Royal Highness rides, 
who rides with him, and when he comes back to luncheon ; who 
takes out the children on the ponies; who ‘attends’ and who 
‘ accompanies ’ them, etc. AVe get these news from Her 
Majesty’s own people — chambei'lains, pink-sticks in waiting, or 
other flunkeys. If it was not good for us, it wmuld not be told to 
us. If the Sovereign did not thiidc fit to graciously authorise the 
pul')li(vation of the account of the royal venerated movements, wc 
should never know them at all. Jones has lived next to us for 
twenty years, for instance, and wm have not the slightest notion 
when he goes out or comes in ; what he has for dinner ; who dines 
with him ; whether he has children or no, and so forth. But 
about Royalty it is different. It is beneficial for us to know, 
therefore wm know ; and hence it is clear that Scotland or Pimlico 
both equally administer to our benefit, and increase our store of 
knowledge. 

We say to the Highland Litterateur, ‘Go on and prosper, my 
boy. Never mind The Globe jeering at yon because you have no 
breeches ; or threatening you with a tarring and feathering. You 
are doing your duty to us and the Sovereign, and a little abuse 
need not deter you.’ W^hat^ Squeamish about disturbing 
illustrious privacy at Balmoral? Highty-tighty ! Mr. Globe — 
are you to have it all your own way in the Strand? You take 
your fill of it. You are loyal enough. So are we all — all loyal 
hearts — ^gallant, freeborn souls ; we like to read of christening of 
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; the progress of balnes in donkey-carts the nu)veincuts 
of Princes. When, we read about them, our hearts boom out a 
salute, as it were, and man yards as they do at Spithead ; and, 
while we liave a Court Circular, shall our partially-clothed friend, 
the Highland Litterateur, be denied one? For shame, Globy ! 
for shame ! . 


SANITAEIANISM AND INSANITAKTANISM.\ 

A GENTLEMAN with a wild air, wearing a white hat, and holding 
a copy of The Times newspaper in his hand, paid a halfpenny by 
way of toll at Hungerford Bridge last Friday, and saying he was 
‘ pressed,’ begged the toll-keeper to send the accompanying note 
to our office. His letter bears marks of an almost maniacal ex- 
citement, and we deeply grieve to say that the toll-keeper has not 
heard of the gentleinan since. Which ■loay he jyassed over the 
it is not for us to say. But the most painful conjectures 
have been hazarded, and there is little doubt that if lie did not 
cross over to the Waterloo Station or elsewhere, or take a steamer 
from the bridge, he must have jumped over it, and so put a. jicriod 
to an existence which the present prevailing terror hud rendered 
unbearable. 


‘ POISON ! POISON ! POISON ! 

‘ Me. Punch, 

‘ I am a family man, and a coal-merchant by profession. 
My place of Inisiness is at the Diamond Wharf (where I shall be 
happy, during the feeble remnant of my existence, to serve you 
with the Wallsends, and Avhere my father and grandfather carried 
on liefore mo), and my private residence is in Bayswatcr, whither 
I came because I was told the suburb -was not only genteel but 
healthy. 

‘ My father and grandffithcr died at upwards of threescore and 
ten, living in the Oity, by the river, and I had hoped our change 
of residence wmuld not hurt our condition. My wife take.s a drive 
in the brougham every day by the Serpentine, and fancies herself 
in the fashion, and my children go out in the Park and Kensington 
Gardens every day, and I thought they looked pretty well. My 
little boy got leave to fish in the Serpentine— it was ]\1 ns. 
Jones’s pleasure to watch him as she passed there, and we used 
' [September 23, 1848.] 
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to sit down to the gudgeons which he caught, with no particular 
relish. 

‘ I say used, sir, because all that sort of folly is passed now, 
and I fun etjine to a sense of my real condition, I know that 
that Serpentine is a pool -of death, and only wonder that people 
don’t droj) in as they fish there. Who knows how many do ? It 
was only yesterday that I saw in the papers that the gudgeon 
( Faugh ! the nasty little abominable beasts !) ought to be combed 
and washed before being ser\'ed at table ; and I think it is in 
yijur OAvn columns I have read that people who bathe there are 
taken out, of a livid green colour, by the Humane Society’s hooks. 

‘So much for the Serpentine. Its neighbourhood ought, by 
rights, to poison the air, to lower the rents in Bayswater, to kill 
away the people wdio frequent the Drive, and to turn the swans 
green. I shudder, .sir, as I think of mephitic ducks feebly flapping 
about in an Acheron, and Newfoundland dogs jumping after sticks 
into a river of that name. 

‘ Of my owm Thames I hear no better a report. The Times 
tells me (in terms of the most amiable pleasantry, it is true, and 
with a plaj^ul mournfulness which only renders the death-grin 
infinitely more ghastly) that “ the whole atmos'phere of the whole 
(Jity is perpetually poisoned, from, one yearns end to another, hy 
the efjiuvium. of this e7iornious server.” And thousands of us are 
going up and down by penny boats ; hundreds of thousands go to 
Gravesend for what they imagine to be fresh shrimps and fresh 
air ; Ministers and persons of repute go and dine at Greenwich, 
and partake of water-souchee and whitebait — I see a picture of 
them in your journal of last week. Ah, sir ! No wonder that 
Lord John makes a wiy face at the table, and that Lord 
Morpeth is represented as withdrawn from it altogether, and 
looking uncommonly (pieer ! What are we to do 1 Whither are 
we to fly 1 I want to know to wbat place of comparative safety 
I may take myself, Mrs. Jones, and our family ? Where can I 
get a wholesome diet and an unpolluted air ? 

‘I knoAv very well, ever since Accum’s time, indeed, that 
Death lurks in my pot at home, and taints the very springs and 
sources of existence. My water is poisoned — I correct it, or 
drink other liquids, but what are they ? If I drink wine, what 
am I sure of? acids, sloe juices, logwood, liquorice, and incon- 
ccirablt! (•(.nnbinations of pollution. If I take brandy-and-water, 
I know that every soi’t of Cognac, except the patent British, is a 
p(»isonous mixture, and the British, in spite of the recommenda- 
tions of the faculty, I cannot bring myself to like. Gin, sir ! 
what is gin ? turpentine, and I have no doubt arsenic and prussic 
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a, (‘id iu eciTial portions. Bitter ale? aloes and gamboge, to say 
the best of it. Porter? treacle, cpiassia, senna, black dose, the 
deue.c knows what infernal medley of horrible drags, whifih innst 
pull me down gradually to the grave. The Bottle is sheer poison, 
as I know from Mr. Cruikshank’s excellent work : but, ah me ! 
the cistern is poisoned too ; the air is poisoned ; life is poisoned ; 
business is poisoned ; pleasure is poisoned ; dinner is poisoiu'd : 
tea, cofiee, and muflins are poisoned ; and we an) only ling(iring 
over them, knowing the end. It is like Seneca stepping into a. 
hot bath, or Soorate.s being served with a cup of warm drink. 
We take them ; but we know how they are to end — iu death, 
death, death ! 

‘ I need scarcely say that the tea which I am in the habit of 
drinking with my wife and unsuspecting family is a poison of 
the most atrocious and deadly character. Its green hue (for I 
take my poison mixed) is occasioned by the sheets of copper upon 
which it is grilled before I use it, and the pungency of its flavour 
is mainly to be attributed to verdigris. 

‘ The (xuantity of white-lead wliich I imbibe in my milk is tearing 
my intestines to jneccs, and like, wise ruining the health of Mrs. 
Jones and my daughters. Tliey often take tea in the middle of 
the day, by wa,y of lunch, for which meal I don’t cui^-*, so that 
they poison themselves rather more tlian I do. Good 11 ('avens ! 
is it possible that I shall survive Mrs. J., and that she i)rcfers 
her Bohea to her husband ? 

‘ My butter, I know, is mixed up with poisoned lard, a.nd my 
bread is compounded with flour, alum, a most corrosive and 
dreadful poison, and the bones of animals. Wliat do I say — of 
animals ? — of men possibly, who in life, owing to the deleterious 
nature of their air and food, were in a highly diseased state, and 
who.se “ bones we grind to make our bread.” Gracious Powers ! 
I shudder when I see my daughters with their mouths full of 
bread-and-butter, and think that I am bringing up nine little 
ogresses. However they are poisoning themselves, and can’t live' 
long. 

‘ As for my coffee, which I have been taking after dinner for 
years, I find that it is impregnated with the sulpluirous and 
noxious fumes of coke, with which it is roasted, and wltich poui'- 
trate into the iron cylinder in which that operation is jierforiiicd. 
As soon as I have my coffee in my cylinder it begins to give, olf 
a gallic and malic acid, Avhich, coming into contact with tius iron, 
form gallates and malates of that metal — (I feel inward agonic.s 
as I write.) — and this vapour, sir — this infernal vapour— is figjiin 
vaporised, and is assisted in its destroying work by one of the 
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most powerful acids known — ^^namely, pyroligenous acid, which is 
given off by the coffee most freely (and be hanged to it). The 
action of this pyroligenous acid upon an iron cylinder is to create 
a compound eminently disgusting to the taste ; while, if I prefer 
a cylinder of copper, I simjrly generate poison. One of these 
two things I have been making and drinking through the course 
of a miserable life. 

‘Now I certainly may purchase at F akin’s, Number One 
Thousand, St. Paul’s Church Yard, a coffee prepared in his 
Patent Silver Oylinders, which is not only agreeable to the 
taste, but is attested by the most eminent physicians. But, 
gracious goodness ! Mr. Punch, what is the use of taking so much 
trouble? If my milk is poisoned, my tea poisoned, my bread 
ditto, the air which I breathe poisoned, my Serpentine poisoned 
(an Avernus, 2Vie Times says, over which even the kites of little 
boys drop down dead in tlieir flight), if my Thames is a regular 
Lethe, in which every eel is a mortal writhing serpent, and every 
whitebait a small dose of death, Avdiat is the odds of taking a 
little more or less pyroligenous acid in my coftee ? 

‘ Welcome then, thou dai’k stream ; let me quaff* thee, thou 
deadly draught of Lethe. I may as well finish now, perhaps, as 
drag on this poisoned existence mucli longer- — I can’t bear to 
tliink of the premature death of my children, and of Mrs. Jones 
perishing before my eyes a victim of a pestiferous Twankay. 
Good-l:)ye, my dear Pimck. If anything happens to me, it is you, 
and 'The I'imes, and Lord Morpeth, and Fakin have done it. 
I was happy until I knew I was so miserable. And I know Pm 
poisoned now, and don’t think I can survive it.’ 


HEMIGEATION MADE HEASY.^ 

To Lord Hashley. 

The Calhys Hinstatutc, Blue Pastes. 

Sir, 

Lookin hover 77ie Times at our Hinstatute on Sattaday, I 
sea that 2 wimming haA'^e come up before Mr. Harnold, the 
Wushup Street Beak (whomb I ope he is quite Avell and knoAv 
Auny hintimit) quarralen quite outragus (as there is no satisfyink 
some of em) about their usbands hernmygrating without them. 

' [September 30, 1848.] 
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Hiifl I thoiiglit it mite interest I prigd the liextruelc eut uf t.lio 
paper, and send you the same. 

The woman Axne Loii-INOK .stated that in conseqmmoo of her 
imsbaiid, a cah -driver, being’ unable to proevirn (mijiloynumt, he 
determined to emigrate Avith herself and cdiild to one of the eohmie.s, 
and for that jmrpose, Avith a number of others, attended a. mealing at 
the Irish Ragged School in tlie Minorius, at Avhieh Loud Asiu.hy and 
many other influential persons were luesent. A siilascidjition Ava.s i.lien 
set on foot to provide a free pas.sage to America for a.s many a,s tlie 
funds Avould cover, and the Avhole .superintendenee of the undertaking 
Avas intrusted to M’u. Jacksox, avIio idaced lier luishaud on the list, of 
ajiplicants. She and her liushand both remained in the fnllc.st ennvie- 
tion that .she and the child Avould be sent out Avith him, nniil a .short 
time before his embarcation, Avhen to her astonishment she Avas informed 
that tlie fnnd.s Avere insufficient, and that the child and heiAself must 
remain behind. She .suhsequently sought an intervioAV Avith the 
manager, M}i, Jackson, and jiointed out to him the hardship of their 
separation, but he told her he could not assist lier, and that rather than 
thwart her iLUshand’ s 'pros/iccts it wmld he better for her and the child to 
enter the workhoiese. Her husband liad iioav gone olf to Ameriea in an 
emigrant ship called the Victoria, leaving his family entirely destitut e. 

The other woman’s iisband went oiFwithont so much as Avith 
your leat^ or liy your leaf. 

He left her and the infant in the morning, promising to he home at 
10 o’clock at night, and she had never seen him since. She avus 
involved in the deepest di,stre.ss, the infant in her arms Avas dangerously 
ill, and she liad no means of procuring support for herself or medieal 
attendance for the cliild. 

Mu. Aunom> said that it AA’as so extraordinary a case that he should 
like to know what it all meant. Ho felt perfectly satisiied that Luiin 
Ashuky woultl not have contributed his money to an undertaking Avhieli 
had for its object the separation of husbands from their Avives and 
families, leaving the latter in the jiositioii of destitute paujiers ; and as 
the fact of the second case coming so soon after the other reudered it a 
matter of much public importance, one of the officers must go at once i.u 
the house of the gentleman complained against, and reque.st hi.s attemU 
anec, Avith an explanation. 

Jackson stated that the object of the gentlemen present at the 
Atieetiiig referred to, in entering into the voluntary suh,scri])ti(in, Avas 
to send out a nnmher of reformed and repentant thieves and criminals, 
and that both of the brothers Lokingk had represented tliemselves as 
convicted felons, and tliereforc qualified an the objects intended by the 
meetivij. Numbers of such characters had Avaited upon him, for it was 
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a work of inoiithH, and lie felt satisfied lie had accomplished a great 
deal of good. With regard to the wives, he Ai as not at all aware that 
tilt! younger brotlier wa.s a riiarric^d man, and althoiigh he Icnew that 
tlie other had a wife and child, it was distinctly understood that tlie 
Inisband was himself to provide the means of conveying her to liis place 
of settlement. 

H0LLA.NIJ, the warrant officer, repeated the statement the first 
■woman had made, that Mu. Jaok.son had advised her to go with her 
child into the workhouse, hut that gentleman made no observation in 
reply. ... 

Mu. JACK.SON. — These men came to me repre.sonting themselve.s to he 
thieves and felons of seven, eight, or ten years’ standing, and repeatedly 
convicted, and by so furthering their interests I was providing them 
with the means of becoming respectable and worthy members of society. 
I certainly should not have done so if they had not positively assured 
me they had led such a life. 

Emma Lofinck declared that there was not a word of truth in it ; 
her husband was a shoemaker, and, though out of work, had never 
committed an otrence in all his life. 

Mu. Jackson, — I ass'ure you, sir, I disxdayed the utmost caution in 
the execution of the office intrusted to me. 

Mu, Arnoid. — I must say I do not think so. Did you make inquiry 
as to the men’s former character of any. one else but themselves ? 

Mu. Jackson (hesitating). — Why, no ; but tliey were in the conijiany 
of known thieves and felons, and appeared to be conversant Avith the 
haunts and slang of sncli characters, and I founded my judgment of 
them upon that, which seemed to me satisfactory. 

Satisfactory — werry, as far as it goes. But please let it be 
hall explained — for I think I’d like to take advantidge of this 
hadmarable char.-ity. 

I ham myself in the cah line, No. 9999 hy name, my life is 
ard, my work arder still, my wife scolds like a wixen, and my 
children heats like hoguers. 

Will it he necessary for me to commit a burglary before I 
awail myself of the charaty, or will lar.sny do, or 3 weeks which I 
ad for liovereharging a passinger and itting him hafterwoods 
about the Ed ? Rohbry I never yet dun — to ouse-hrakiug Pm 
awuss ; hut hif hy a little on it I can git rid of my Missus and 
famly, and make myself comfitahle for life, present best compts 
to your Lordslvij), and saye Hime your Maim, and your Lordship’s 
grateful Servant, 
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EMIGRATION TO AMERICA.^ 

‘ Under the. 2'>al.ron.a(ie of IjOUD A^ltsy and -memy other infuenUal 
persons. ’ — See ‘ Times ’ Jlc'port. 

Parties having wives and families to des(.Tt are ])Tnvi(l(id witli 
a free passage to America, and every comlort, (m ai)plication to 
Mil. SiTOsoN, Scotch Ragged Schools, Minorics. 

Honest men cannot be received, as this entm-prisii is otdy 
for the benefit of thieves and felons. Every atii'iition [ciid to 
Burglars and gentlemen already returned from the hulks. A 
fine opening for a few experienced cracksmen. 


'IS THERE ANYTHING IN THE PAPER?’- 

Whither are ive marching ? Wliereabouts ai'c avo now, and 
when are we going to stop? What is Prance, fh'rmany, our dear 
little England, and all Europe about? And Avhat is lh(> Ihiture 
preparing? What is to come of the institutiims, faitlis, ranks, 
honours, truths of the Old World ; and arl^ we emuing to the 
general smash? Is the system by whicli the i’ast went (jii, fiuiid 
so incompetent to govern the Present, tliat we are going |o repeal 
and abolish it utterly? If yesterday is all a doubt and an error, 
what a bewilderment to-day is, and what an awful pi'rploxity 
to-morrow ! Is it not time to think of emigrating to the Uniti’d 
States, where some order is still left, or of retiring to the North 
Pole or the Desert, for quiet ? 

As I sit in the railway-carriage, whirling down to Brighton at 
an infernal speed, borne along by a screaming (ngine which tears 
through the bowels of the earth, and before whicli rocks are cleft, 
and AUineys arc filled up; as I sit in this carriage, with The Times 
newspaper of this present Saturday in my ]a.p, reading it until I 
am anon ])lunged into the sudden darkness of a tunnel underm'atli 
a mountain, or forced to lay it down, opjiresscd by 1liat still more 
awful obsiuirity through which my own thoughts have to make 
an issue, there is no wmnder that the lady opjiosito, with (he 
novt'l in hei- lap, stares aghast at the haggard countenance of tlie 
gentlemnn ivith Avdiom .she travels, and at the wilcim-ss of Ids eyes. 

'Is there anything in the paper, .sir?’ she .says ; for we. had the 
honour of a. trifling acquaintance. 

' [September 30, 1848.] 
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Anything in tlic ijaper ! All the -world is in the paper. This 
express train tra^Tls fast, but the world travels faster. Why, 
iiuuhun, if yon will hut rea.d -ftdiat is written in Tlie Timen of this 
v(n’y dtiy, it is einnrgh for a year’s history, and ten times as much 
meditation. If Ave have such a Times every day, life Avouldn’t 
bear it. Hoav can follow and remember such changes? The 
Avhole of Eurtipe sends news, and eAxay state is in revolution. 
States — we can’t call them states any more ; nothing is stable ; it 
is overthrow after overthrow, a succession of convulsions. It is 
straggle, battle, barricade, murder, conspiracy, abortrae or active 
everyAvhere. 

In Frankfort there is a barricade, and one set of patriots firing 
against another. Because the majority of United Germany is for 
not making war with Denmark for the present, the friends of the 
minority tear u.p paving-stones, fire on flags of truce, and shoot 
down unarmed Deputies in cold blood. Men who were beloA’-ed 
patriots yesterday, are carried away to their homes stabbed and 
dying. A great red flag, surrounded by riflemen, flares out ormr 
upset omnibuses in the street, until artillery comes cIoavu and 
pounds them into flight. 

In Spain, ‘ Our Own Correspondent ’ says, a vast Montemolinist 
conspiracy is organised throughout the country, and about to burst 
on a given day. Meanwhile, the Goveniraent is engaged hourly 
in arresting, not the Montemolinists, but the Constitutional 
opposition. 

In Paris, they have just elected Louis-Napoleon : the band 
of the National Guard is playing Veillons au Salut de l’3mpire, 
and the people shouting out Vim V Empereur. So who knows 
but that Geneiial Cavaionac may be preparing to i)ack up his 
portmanteau, and to join Louis-Blang and Louis-Philij>pe in 
this country ? 

Meanwhile the Red Republicans are organising with great 
alacrity, and after the chief of the Provisional Government has 
evacuated it, the Emperor may come in for his turn of exile. 

The Emperor being disposed of, and communism in jjermanence, 
the partisans of Henry the Fifth Avill naturally liavo tlieir 
chance. Their party is increasing daily in strength and favour, 
and the white cockade may take the place of the red one. 

In Petersburg they haim erected barricades too, and attempted 
ii little murder ; but this is as yet confined to the persons of a few 
physicians, Avho are accused of desiring to poison the people ; and 
the revolters knelt down AAdien the Emperor alone mounted the 
barriciuh's, and told them that those defences could not keep out 
the Cholera.. But who shall say, a practice of barricading having 
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oiKie boon tried in a eountry, when that sert ut expcriiueiifc kIiii]]. 
cease? 

All the towns of Sicily are harricaded a<j:ainst th(! Neapolitiui 
enemy, exc^ept Messina, and that is blown n}). 

In oiir own dear United Ivin^dcnn of Irehuid and { [real. Ilrituin, 
they are tryiiij^ Smith O’IJimkn and his asstuaalo lendi>rs ol' Die 
Balliiigary figlit in Tlppera.ry, wliile other ])a,lrit)ts ani slid robluiig, 
and in arms in Waterford and Cork. ^I'lie yonnger Al i'i’oii i!:i,, is 
rejn'esent(d as ca,rrying out the prcaaipts of his enthusiastic brothci' 
in exile, and engages with others in the pursuit ot: Ireedom, and 
in cutting down the crojis. 

At Duldin otlier advocates of libeity are tried tor stabbing a 
]K)liceman on his beat. And O’Oohhrll, not having done any- 
thing in particular, yet longs to be tried too, and calls upon the 
Lord Lieutenant straightway to jnit him in the dotdv. 

In the Central Criminal Court, close by our own Newgatii and 
Ludgate Hill, Mn. Wieltam DowLiNi!, a, very mild and Inoffensive 
young artist, is being tried with a, number of his fritauls, martyrs 
to their political opinions. Their project, a,s annouuccil by a 
witness (a traitor to their sainted cause!, as it. must be conbissed), 
was a gallant one. It was conciwdy announced by ihe [)atriotic 
Mullins. ‘Mind, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘our object is, if possild(^, 
to destroy the power of the. ([lifUEN, and ('stalilisli a, K'cpublic.’ 
There was a general acquiescenuMs in this by every one. 8mae 
‘ conversation ’ ha.ving then ensued ‘aliout vitriol and assassinating 
the police,’ an honest fellow, by the name of’llosK, remarkt'd — 
‘ We must first assassinate the police, pull down tb(^ sta.tiou~houses, 
and luiild barricades.’ 

So that, though we have had no barriduh's, nor miu'h murder, 
for our parts, in London, yet we might have had l.hcm but for an 
untimely interference of the tyrants in pow(U'. Cur ciiy c(mtained 
many Clubs, who had numbered off their ‘fighting nuai.’ Besides 
the surveyors in the Crow’s-nest of Saint Paul's, Liberty had 
ap])ointed her men of science, who had ma.pi)ed out tlu' uicl.ropolis 
for barricades, whoiai they woxdd put ihel)' r(-d Hags up. Cingcr- 
beer bottles were filled with iiowder a.nd combust ibli's, according 
to the Irish receipt, to pop off at a moment’s wariuug. '!’lu! great 
CuFPEY himself approved of them, the, ini'oriiH'r says, and Hk; 
teaching of the exile of Bermuda was to lu; nqicalcd by professor, s 
here, Ireland (Heaven bless her!) liad the, honour of Hit' day. 
Indeed, there, was little jealousy tlu're not licing a siiilicit'iil 
number of Irishmen in the Ulterior Cfunniittce, and so four Irish- 
men were placed on it ; and that their influence was coiisidcrabh' 
is shown by the fact that many of our Clubs took tin* names tif 
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thfc! fliiidren of Erin. Tlierc was the Mitchel Club, the 

l)wis Clul), tlic Mmuett Club, as well as the Tom Paine 
and all these were prepared to act; Avheu, oil the 11th 
of August, the ])olice seized 
Itu.sES ]);ipt!i’s, a,ii(l it was all up ! c iTiS E tlSi I 

Yes, it was all up with them ; 
hut it mi^ht have lieen all up 
M'itli us, hut for the Govern- 
ment and its myrmidons. Those 
!;mllant Clubs, those true-hearted 
jiatriots, those dear, good, kind 
Irishmen, whom, as we know 
them better, we should learn to 
love and bless more and more, 

■would have peppered us with 
fire-balls, burnt our shops and 
houses about our ears, butchered 
our police, and set up a repaib- 
lican form of government. All 
this is ill the paper, ma’am, I said. 

‘ And anything more ? ’ asked 
the opposite. 

Yes, indeed — one thing more : 
there is the liistory of a noble- 
man cut off in tlie vigour of his 
life, poivers, and lame — of one 
who had a great name yesterday, 
and was the chivalrous leader 
of a great English party. All 
the broils and battles of the 
Session were over; the triumphs, 
tlie turmoil, the excitement of 
attack, the cheers of friends, the discomfiture of enemies ; a truce 
Avas sounded, and he was taking his rest after his labour. We 
Avore caricaturing him but yesterday, and his manly nature Aims 
tlie first to join in the good-natured laugh : to-day, and all is over, 
and he is to laugh, and cheer, and battle no more. No more 
joAual sounds of bound and horn for him ; no more shouting on 
the course as the race passes by like a storm ; no more cheering 
of companions in the House of Commons : in the midst of life, 
strength, and triumph almost, lo, the end comes, and the Loyal 
Geokue goes doAvn. 

The next day there appears that fatal notice in Thi Times — 
tliat column of inevitable history. It is not aAvful to think of 
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tli-at nei!ro,frrM})lu)r who sits in some orypt in Thf Times oitii-c, and 
Avlni. as sure as you die, will Imvc your history in print ! What 
will tlie surmise l^e to you tlnui, or tlio fiime of a news] taper, tu- 
all till! ii.eiits, revolutions, and conspiracies of :dl tins struegliuu- 
world 'I 

T tliiril; Intre is (juite ononeii, then, in The Times paptcr of tin.; 
2;h'd. Ecsides, there are tlio advertisements aiul the (Jourt 
Girevdar. 
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AMONG the new sciences which are to be 
taught at Cambridge University, and for 
the teaching of which eminent Professors 
are to Ite appointed, we are intdirrned 
that H.R.H. the Chancellor, and the 
Heads, have determined to create two 
new Chairs upon the applications of the 
two eminent men whose letters we sub- 
join. 


‘ To His Roil Highness the Chansloe, and the ITohs of the 
University of Cmnhidge. 

‘ Tom Sprivfs. 

‘S(un i)crposials for astaliblishing new Purfessursliips in the 
Univussaty of Cand)ridge (where there is litell tmiilf nn-w liu’nfc, as 
Evius knoAvs), I b(!g leaf to hoffer myself to your Roly Ighness as 
Purfessur of Sulf-(lefeus, which siguts I old to be both iiessary 
and useful to cA'cry young maun. 

• I a\ c scan on his entry into life without knowing the use of 
his ands, a young chap fiord by a fellar of his sighs ; and all for 
the want of tlujse fust principills which a fcAV terms under me 
Avould give him. 

‘ I ave scam, on the contrj'-, many an honest young Mann per- 
vcntcd from doing right and kuockiu down a raskle who insults 
a lady in distress, or eliaughs yon, or anytliink, simply from not 
knowing Innv tu imploy them fistis which uatnr has endowd him 
Avith, and whicdi it is manifest were not made for nothink. 

‘I old tliat the fust use of a man’s ands is to fight Avith ; and 
that tlie fust and most nessary .duty of a feller is to know hoAV to 
defend his nob. 

^ [November 11, 1848,] 
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fl should like to know in some instances whether all your 
All'll u’y and Mathamadix, your Griek and Latn and that, would, 
serve ti young gent half so well as a good nollidge of sparring and 
hhliiug, which I shall he appy to teach him, has also to serve any 
Ead of any Ouse in the Unaversaty. 

‘Peraps I could not stand up before De. Biggwhigg and 
Doctoe Squaetoes in the Latn Mathamadics ; but could they 
stand up to me with the gloves 1 Why, I would wop them Avith 
one and, and ingage to make the young gentlemen of the Univussaty 
to do lickwise. 

‘ Tlieretbr I propose to your .Eoyal Ighness and the Eads of 
Otises, to allow the manly and trew English Scients of Boxint to 
be took up for honours by the young gentlemen of Cambridge. 
Igsamanations might be eld in the Sennit House, both vith and 
vithout the mufflers, it tvould be a pretty site — plesnt to parints 
(for what sight can be nobler tbau for a fond mother to see a 
galliaiit young feller pitchin into bis man in good style, or taking 
bis punishment like a trump ?) and Avould etract (piantics of 
foririgers and ladies , to tlic Uniwursaty, like the Hancient games 
of the Pioinan athleek»s, 

‘The Geibb Purfessurship in the brancli of Mathamatacal 
Science, Avhicli I’m blest if it isn’t, I purpose to your Roil Con- 
sideration, and bam, 

‘ With the depest respect, 

‘ Your Royal Highness’s oheadient to command, 

‘ Benjamin Bendigo.’ 

A/’orn Peopessoe Soyer. 

‘ rail iilalL 

‘Mighty Prince, and Reveeend, and Illustrious Gentlemen! 

‘It has been nniversally alhuved by most nations that Science 
Avould be vain if it did not tend to produce happiness, and that 
that science is the greatest b)’’ Avliicb the greatest amount of 
happiness is produced. 

‘I agree Avitli the poet Solon in this remark, and if, as I 
have no doubt it is one which has also struck the august in- 
telligence of your Royal Highness, I beg to ask with retiring 
modesty, Avhat Science confers greater pleasure than that Avhich 
I have the honour to profess, and Avhich has made my name 
famous throughout the Avorld ? 

‘Eating is the first business of a man. If bis food is un- 
pleasant to him, bis health snfters, bis labour is not so productive, 
bis genius deteriorates, and his progeny dAAundles and sickens. A 
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healthy on the other hand, 2 )roduees a luialthy luim ; a 

elear iuteilcet, a, Adgorous family, and a series of inestiinahle. 
heiieftts to geueriitions yet unborn ; and how can you have a, good 
digestion, I ask, •without a good dinner 1 and how have a g(,)od 
dinner, without knowing how to cook it ? 

‘ May it ]ilease your Royal Highness Consort of tlie Iniperial 
Crown of Englaml ; and you, ye learned and reverend doctors, 
j>roetors, jn’ovosts, gyiJs, and coinmon sizars of the Royal Uni- 
versity rjf Cambridge, now that yon are wisely resolved to enlarge 
the former narrow sijhere of knowledge in wliieh your i)U 2 Jils 
move, — I ask you at once, and with unanimity, to ordain that 
:m'v science be among the new ones to be taught to the ingenuous 
youth of England. 

‘IMiue is both a physical and moral science — physical, it acts 
on the health; moral, on the tempers and tastes of mankind. 
Untlfir one or other of these heads, then, it deserves to he taught 
in the famous Halls of Cambridge. I demand and humbly 
re(|uest that the Soyee Peofessoeship of Culinarious Science be 
established without lo.ss of time. And I ask of your Imperial 
Highness and the learned Heads of the University what knowledge 
more usefal than that which I possess and profess could be con- 
ferred upon a rising and ardent youth 1 

‘ Who are the young men of Cambridge ? They are brought 
up for the most part to the study of the Law or the Church. 

‘ Those who liave partaken of frod in the miserable chambers 
of the law student, and seen their cadaverous appearance and un- 
earthly voracity, will at once agree with me that are in a 
lamentable state as regards eating. But it is of the other profes- 
sion which I speak. 

‘ I can conceive now no person so likely to become eminently 
useful and beloved as an interesting young ecclesiastic going d(.)wn 
to take possession of his curacy in a distant and barbarous 
province, where the inhabitants eat their meat raw, their 
vegetahles e.riide, and know no difference between a white and a 
brown sauce — I say, most noble, mighty, and learned Sirs, I can 
conceive of no character more delightful than a young curate 
coming into .such a district after having graduated honourably in 
MY science. He is like Saint Augustin, but he hears a sauce- 
pan in his train, and he endears the natives to him and to his 
doctrines liy a hundred innocent artifices. In his own humble 
home — see my Regenerator art, my kitchen at home — he gives a 
iiiodi‘1 of neatness, propriety, and elegant moderation. 11 goes 
from cottage to cottage, imi)roving the diet of the pour. He 
iluvours the hihuurer's soup with simple herbs, and roasts the 
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st{ilk‘<l ox of the .squire or former to a turn. He makes tables 
(•omfortabh^, wliich before were .sickening : fo.mi]ie.s are united 
who (.a ice avnidticl each other, or quarrelled when they met ; health 
retiu'iis, which Ixid diet had banished fi-om the cottager s home ; 
children tlourisli and multiply, and a.s they crowd round the siuqde 
but invigorating ]-epa.st, bless the in.struetor who has taught them 
to pr(q.)arc their meal Ah ! honoured Prince, and exalted gentle- 
men, what a picture do I draw of clerical induence and parocliial 
harmony ? Talk of .schools indeed ! I veiy much doubt wliether 
a school-inspector could make a souffle, or S.G.O. of The Times 
could toss a pancake ! 

‘And ah! gentlemen, what a scene would the examination 
which I picture to myself present ! The Professor ente]’.s the 
Hall, preceded by his casserole bearers ; a hundred furnaces are 
lighted ; a hundred elegant neophytes in white caps are present 
behind them, exerci.sing upon the roasts, the stews, the vegetables, 
the sweets. A Board of Examiners is assembled at a table spread 
with damask, and the exercises of the young men are carried up 
to them hot and hot. Who would not be proud to sit on such a 
Board ancl superintend the endeavorxrs of youth engaged in such 
labotir ? Blusliing, the Senior Medallist receives the Vice- 
Chancellork compliment, and is crovmed with a fillet by the 
Yeoman Bedell ; this — this I •would fain behold in the great, the 
enlightened, the generous, the liberal country of my adoption 1 

‘And if ever British gratitude should erect a statue to a 
national benefactor, I can .suppose an image of myself, the Fib,st 
Peopessos op Oookeey in Cambridge, to be elevated in some 
conspicuous situation in after ages, holding out the nectar which 
he discovered, and the sauce with which he endowed the beloved 
country into which he came. 

‘Waiting your answer, with respectful confidence, I am, of 
yoiu' Koyal Highness and Gentlemen, 

‘ The profound Servant, 


‘ OoRYDON SoYEE.' 
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DEAITT OF THE EAEL OE KOBINSOH; 

( hi tuH manner of a popular Feerographer,) 

is our duty to record this morning the 
demise of a nohleman who has for some, time 
held a not insignificant position in English 
polities and society. Augustus Gustavus 
Adolphus Smith, Earl, Viscoukt, and 
BaPvON Robixson, expired a quarter of an 
hour ago at his house in Belgraye Square, 
where indisposition had of late detained his 
lordship. His son, the Viscount Smith, at 
present third Earl op Eobinson, was 
immediately sent for from Paris, where his 
lordship is staying. The deatli of the second 
Eiui will no doubt he a shock to the present nobleman ; l)ut as his 
Lordship inherits Castle Roliinson in Yorkshire, Robinsoriburgh, 
Mayo, the rich paternal estates in Norfolk and Suffolk, and the 
funded property, which is very considerable, his grief will probably 
be of trifiing duration. 

The iamily of the Robinsons is rather numerous than dis- 
tinguished ; nor can the biographer of the race discover that they 
were remarkable for talents or wit ; or for publi(j or private 
virtue. The founder of the house was known for many years by 
our ancestors as Cock Robinson, and his juvenile escapades witli 
Smith, and Bjiown, and Jones were long familiar subjects of 
public talk. Cock Robinson was a creature of Walpole’s, and 
accused-— not without justice, probably — of repeated malversa- 
tions of the public funds. He was Deputy of the Pewter Closet, 
did not retire into private life without carrying with him some of 
that metal over which he had the charge; and was created a 
Baronet liy a clever but certainly not squeamish minister. This 
Sin Haycock Robinson died in 1764, and was succeeded by his 
son Sir George Robinson. 

Sir George reiiresented Robinsontowu in Parliament, and 
increased the family estate, not by any genius or talent of his 
own, but by an economy which was pushed perhaps beyond 
the liouuds of manliness ; and, above all, by marrying the im- 
mensely rich daughter of Wooley Brown, Esq., of Tobago. 
The absurdilies of the lady and the niggardliness of her husband 
ffirmed mutter of fun for the wags of the day ; and cheese-paring 


^ [December 2, 1848.] 
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R(ti;iN 80 N iiiid tlie whity-brown heiress have had the honour of 
some satii'ieal verses from the peu of Topham Bpauolepc. 
CJkoikjk III. is said to have been shocked when the Baeoness 
ih'iuNsoN was presented to Quee^t Ohaelotte at Court; and 
(■ri(^d out ‘ lilardr, black ; didn’t know she was a blac.k woman.’ 
Huwovtn, IbnuNSON was a baron. The votes which he com- 
manded, and which were at the service of Loed Noeth, Loud 
Rockingham, the Lord Keeper Cecil, and indeed of every 
Ministry — and the lucky demise of the black heiress, — raised 
Baeon Robinson to an Earldom; at which period, though 
stricken in years, he consoled himself by marrying- a very 
young lady — Aeabella, daughter of Hicks, fifteenth Earl of 
Blenkinsop, who subsequently ran away from his Lordship. 

The subject of the present .memoir, Augustus Gustavus 
Adolphus (then the Hon. A. G. A. Robinson), in the year 1799 
entered the House of Commons, when Quibeeoon capitulated, 
Loed Nelson engaged the Spanish Armada, Me. Huskisson 
brought in his Turnpike Act, Me. Tieeney made his celebrated 
speech against the Pig-tail Tax, and the one-pound note question 
was raging. On neither of these questions did the new Peer 
tliink fit to speak from his pla(ie in the House of Lords ; nor 
indeed did he oiien his lips tliere — a proof of discretion on his 
Lordship’s part, for nature bad endowed him with but a feeldc 
brain, and he had the sense to be aware of his utter mental 
inefficiency. It is a pity that, in this respect, some of their 
lordships would not take pattern from the Eael of Robinson— 
a pity, too, that that nobleman’s own incapacity ivas such as to 
lead them justly to mistrust him. 

The young nobleman was educated — if that may l)e called an 
education where a man can barely write his name (and Loed 
Robinson could not he said to have gone much further in the 
practice of orthographical learning)— at Eton, and subsequently 
at Christchurcli. It is needless to say that he took an honorary 
degree. The Continent was as yet open to our aristocratic youth, 
when the young man achieved the distinction just mentioned, and 
the young Peer took the grand tour of Europe. A quarto volume 
was pufdisfied, with some observations on Hecla and Stromboli, 
by Viscount Smith ; but it was known that the wairk was 
written by the Reveeend Baeing Leadee, his tutor, and after- 
wards Bishop op Bullocksmithy — a man neither conspicuous 
for preaching or practice, and who might be called, by the severe, 
a disgrace to the Church. 

In person Loed Robinson was corpulent rather than 
athletic, and ungainly without being strong. He was marked 
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with the siiuillpux in infiuicy, anti by that disease depi-ived <jf an 
eye. His Inmeue.ss was the result of a subsequent :ie('ident. His 
Lordship lisped, and could not pronounce the letter IL Mu. 
(jAN'NiNtr.s lines about ‘ Wobinthon ’ will probably bo reracinbercd 
by our readei's. They are to be found in that clever but ovei-juted. 
Miscellany, The xinti-Jaohin. 

He was sent to negotiate the Treaty of Straalsuud, when the 
capitulation of iMagdeliurg gave some hopes to the Allies (though 
it may he supposed tha,t a ])erson such as Loan Rouixson was 
merely a certanony, and that the avork was really done by sub- 
ordinate.'=) ; hut the negotiations, whatever they might ha,ve been, 
were iuterrupt(‘d by the be.st reason in the world — Mack’s 
victory. The battle of Pultawa, Count Tilly’s brilliant engage- 
ment with hlifioLABOviOH, and the sudden burst of Napoleon 
into the Ukraine and Swedish Pomerania with an army of five 
hundred tliousand French, Poles, and Italians of the Old Guard, 
ahrui>tly ended tlie conference, and sent the diplomatists to the 
right-about. Loud Robinson narrowly escaped capture in the 
frigate the Arefkma, which brought him from his mission. She 
was chased and engaged by the French ship the Belle Po^ile, in 
the Ray of Bengal, and the particulars of the action are narrated 
in .J.vMES. His Lordship w'as not complimented for liis courage 
in the afiair — but he wms a civilian, and suftered greatly from sea- 
sickness. 

In 1 811 his Lordship married Blancheeleue, the beautiful 
daughter of Harquebuss, Duke op Fitzbattleaxe. Gilleay’s 
caricatures of the pam are still to be seen in the portfolios of 
collectors. Suflice it to say, their union was not a happy one. 

The pleasures of the table appear of late years to have been 
Lop.d Robinson’s only passion. His dinners were the most 
splendid gi\'cn in this city, and were frequented by those who 
contributed their -wit in return for his entrees. His Lordship’s 
mind did not enable him to apijreciate the former, and it is owing 
to a too great indulgence in the latter tlnit he has been called 
away tVom a Vvorld which Avill not very much mi.ss him. 

'^\’'itll all his splendour Loan Robin.son was said to be stingy, 
and, though dull, he Avas not good-iiatured, as arc some .stu])id 
people. His deafness of late years still further excluded him 
from the enjoyment of society. But beyond th('.sc points little 
can bo said in his disjuaise. So long as his tenants jiaid their 
rents he did not annoy them. He cannot 1)6 said to have 
cheated his tradesmen — to have picked a pocket, (.)r to have 
roldu^d a church : nor, on the other hand, can it be stated of him 
that he invented gimpoAvder or set the Thames on fire. 
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THE GEEAT SQUATTLEBOEOUGH SOIEKE.^ 

)OD MR. PUNCH, 

I am an author bj* trade, 
and in confidence .send 5’'Ou ray 
card, which will satisfy you of 
my name and my place of busi- 
ness. If the designer of the 
series of cuts called ‘Authorst 
Miseries ’ ^ -wTll take my case in 
hand, I will not ask to plead it 
myself ; otherwise as it is one 
which concerns most literary 
persons, and as the annoyance of 
which I complain may be 
a source of serious loss and 
evil to them, I take leave 
to cry out on behalf of 
our craft. 

The system of op- 
pression against which I 
desire to protest, is one 
which has of late been 
exercised by various bodies in variolas parts of the kingdom — by 
the harmless, nay, most laudable Literary Societies there estab- 
lished. These, under the name of Athenajums, Institutes, 
Parthenons, and what not, meet together for the purposes of 
literary exercitation ; have reading-rooms, supplied with magazines, 
books, newspapers, and your own invaluable miscellany ; and 
lecture-rooms where orators, and philosophers, and men of science 
appear to instruct or to amuse. The Bea Serpent, the character 
of Hamlet, the royal orrery, and dissolving idews, the female 
characters in Mns. Jones’s novels, etc. — wdiatever may be the 
subject of the lecturer. I am .sure no friend to his kind w^ould 
wish either to prevent that honest man from getting his bread, 
or his audience from listening to his harangues. Lecturers are 
not always consummately wdse, but that is no reason why 
audiences should not listen to them. Myself, Sir, as I -walked 
down Holboru the other day, I saw placarded (amongst other 
1 [December 16, 1848.] 

" [Thaclceray was the, designer of ‘Author’s Miseries.’ See vol. xviii. of 
this edition : Ballads and Verses, ate.} 
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names far umre illustrious) my oavu name, hi protty iiuu'li tlm 

following terms : — 

L. A. HUGGLESTONE. 

ARE THE WRITISGS OF HUGGLESTOKE MORAL OR IMMORAL ? 

Professor Groiitage will deliver an Essay on this subject, on tlie 25tli 
instant, at tlio Pliilosopliical Arena and Psycliogyiimasimn, Cmv Lane, 
Smitlifield. After the Lecture, the Arena will be opened lor free 
diseiLssion. Admission, 2d. ; Children, Id. 

I, of course, did not attend, but female curiosity induced 
Mrs. to jJny ber money. She returned home, Sir, 

dissatislicil. T am informed the Professor did not do me justice. 
My writings arc imt aiipreciated by Mr. Groutage (nor indeed 
ivy miiny other critics), and my poor Louisa, who had taken our 
little wlio i.s at home for the Christmas holidays, by way 

of treat, came home with mortification in her heart, that our 
Jemmy should have heard his father so slightingly spoken of by 
Groutage, and said, with tears in her own eyes, that she should 
like to scratch out those of the philosoplier in question. 

Because the Professor has hut a mean oinnion of me, is tha.t 
any reason why free discussion .shoiihl not he permitted? Par 
otherwise. As Indians make fire with bits of wood, blockheads 
may strike out sparks of truth in the trituration of debate, and I 
have little doubt that had my poor dear girl but M^aited for the 
discussion in the arena, my works -would have had their clue, and 
Groutage got hi.s answer. The people may he lectured to by 
very stupid quacks (perhaps. Sir, it may have been your fortune 
to have liearcl one or two of them) ; hut, as sure as they are 
qm-ntks, so sure they will he discoreri'd one day or other, and I 
for my part do not care a fig for the opinion of the Professor of 
Cow Lane. I am })utting merely my own case in illustration of 
the proposition, which is, that public debates and fair play of 
thought among men are good, and to he encouraged. Those -who 
like to read better out of a hook than to listen to a long-haired 
lecturer, with his collars turned down (.so that his jaws may wag 
more freely), — those who prefer a pipe at the neighbouring tavern 
to a debate, Innvever stirring, at the Cow Lane Gymnasium, — are 
ivelcome. and right, but so are the others on the other side. 

I will mention a. case which seems to me in point. In my 
(sarly days, my friend, Huffy, the dentist,, with myself and 
scA^i'val others, belonged to the Plato Club, meeting of Saturday 
nights ill Covent Garden, to discuss the writings of that philo- 
.soplier. and to have a ivlaiu supper and a smoke. I and some 
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Dtlioi's used t(.) uttciifl pretty rei^ulnrly, but only at the Kinokiug 
and supping part, wliich caused Huffy to say, witli a look of 
considerable scorn, ‘ that there were some minds not capable of 
sustaining or relishing a philosophical investigation.’ The fact 
was, we were not anxious to hear Huffy’s opinions about 
Plato at all ; and preferred scollop)ed oysters to that coiitroTersy. 

I submit that, in this case, both parties were right — Huffy 
in indulging himself in Platonic theories, and we for refraining 
from tliem. We doubted our lecturer — of our scolloped oysters 
we were sure. We were only sceptics in this instance, not in 
all ; and so in the multifarious Institutes throughout the country, 
where speeciiifying is performed, I own I sometimes have doubts 
as to the wholesomeness of the practice. But it is certain, that if 
there may be stupid lectures, there may be clever lectures ; there 
may be quacks or men of genius ; there may be knowledge good 
and sound acquired ; there may be but a superficial smattering 
and parrot -like imitation of a teacher who himself is but a 
pretender ; and also it is clear that people should talk, should 
think, should read, should have tea in a social maimer, and, 
calling the fiddlers and their wives and daughters, have a dance 
together at the Parthenon, Atheiunum or Institute, until they 
are tired, and go home happy. And if in a manufacturing town, 
of course it is good tliat the master of the mill should join in tlie 
sport ill which his hands are engaged ; or in the country districts, 
that the great man or Squire should aid. For example, I read 
last year in 27ie Sqimttlehorough Setitinel, how the heir of the 
noble house of Yawny, the Honouralile Mb. Drawleiuh, came 
over ten miles to Squattlehorougli in the most slushy weather, 
and delivered four lectures there on his travels in Nineveh, and 
his measurements of the tombs of Baalhec. Some people fell 
asleep at these lectures, no doubt, but many liked them, and Mb. 
Dbawlbigh was riglit to give them. 

He represents the borough. His family are time out of 
mind lords of the neighbourhood. Nothing is more certain than 
that the heir of Dozeley Castle should do his utmost to give 
pleasure to his faithful constituents and the children of the 
quondam retainers of his race. It was he who set up the 
Squattlehorougli Parthenon, his father, Lord Yawny, laying the 
first brick of the edifice; the neighbouring clergy and gentry 
attending and delivering appropriate orations, and the library 
beginning with two copies of Dbawleigh’s own Travels, in 
morocco gilt. This is all right. But the Squattlehorougli 
Parthenon is not, for this, ‘the Beacon of Truth, the Centre of 
Civilisation, the Pharos in the storm, which the troubled voyager 
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sees fruiii the dark waters, radiatiug serenely with the Tnitliful 
and the Beautiiiil’ as Professor Jowls said at the Inauguration 
Meeting — the Bquattleborough Institution, I say, is not in the 
least like this, hut an excellent good place enough, where every 
niau can read the paper if it is not in hand ; or get a hook from 
tlie library, if nolrody else has engaged it. Let things he called 
by their names, Mr. Punch ; this place at Squattle borough is a 
good literary clul), and that is a good thing, and it promotes the 
good fellowship, and aids the reading and education of numbers 
of people there ,• and, Heaven send every such schome= pros- 
perity! 

But now the Squattlehorough folks are bent on following the 
fimhion, and having a grand tea-party at their Institute. Amongst 
others, 1 have been favoured with a card to this party. The 
secretary writes in the kindest manner ; he says the directors 
of the Institute are going to give a grand soiree, which many 
noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood have promised to 
attend, and where they are most anxious ‘ to secure the leading 
literary talent.’ 

Noblemen and Grentlemen of the neighbourhood, d la bonne 
heure , — and it is very complimentary, doubtless, to be mentioned 
amongst the leading literary talent ; a noble Lord, a couple of 
most reverend prelates, a great poet, and so forth, we are. informed, 
are asked. But why the deuce does Squattleborough want ‘to 
[secme literary talent 1 ’ Gentlemen, do you think men of letters 
have nothing to do 1 Do you go three hundred miles to a tea- 
party, spend five or six pounds on railroads and inns, give up two 
days’ work and a night’s sleep at the request of people hundreds 
of miles away, of whom you have no eat“thly knowledge 1 There 
are one or two men of letters who, upon a great occasion, .and by 
a great citj', are rightly called to help and to speak ; these men 
arc great orators, whom it is a privilege for any community to 
hear ; hut for those whose gift does not lie that way, why drag 
them out from their homes, or their own friends, or their desks, 
ndiere their right places are ? 

I, fur instance, who write this, have had a dozen invitations 
witlun the last few months. I should have had to travel many 
tlioiLsands of miles, to spend ever so many scores of p(nmds, to 
lose weeks upon weeks of time, and for what? In order to stand 
on a platform, at this town or that, to be pointed out as the 
author of so and so, and to lieax Lord This or the Archbishop ef 
That, say that Knowledge was Power, that Education was a 
herietit, that the free and enlightened people of What-d’ye-call-’tmi 
were ilaily advancing in Civilization, and that the learning of the 
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hiii-fiiicnis ni’t?;, us tiifi Lutiif' kird had observed, refined our 
raaiiners, innl mitigated their ferocity. 

Adviince, (uvilize, cease to be ferocious, read, meet, be friendly, 
he hii])])}', ye men of S(iuattleboroiigh, and other places. T say 
amen to all this; but if you can read for yourselves it is the 
]jest. If yi Ki can be wise without bragging and talking so much 
about it, you will lose none of your wisdom; and as 3-011 and 
\'our wives and daughters wdll do the -dancing at 3'’our own bull, 
if you must ha^•l; a talk likewise, why not get your native lions 
to roar '? , • 

Yoiir's, dour Mr. Punch, most respectfull}^, 

Leontius ANunbcLEs Hugglestonb. 

CPTILD’S PAKTIES; AND A REMONSTRANCE 
CONCERNING THEM.^ 

I 

ONDESCENDING SIR, 

As your publication 
(which an admirable critic in 
2 Vie Quarterly Remeiv justly 
pronounces to be the wonder 
of the age) finds its way to 
almost every drawing-room 
table in this metropolis, 
and is read by the young 
and old in every family, I 
beseech 3'-ou to give admis- 
sion to the remonstrance 
of an unhappy parent, and to endeavour to put a stop to a practice 
which appears to me to be increasing daily, and is likely to 
operate most injuriously upon the healtli, morals, and comfort of 
society in general. 

The awful spread of Juvenile Paeties, Sir, isthefiict to which 
I would draiv your attention. There is no end to those entertain- 
ments, and if the custom be not speedily cheeked, people will be 
obliged to fly from London at Christmas, and hide their cbildren 
during the holida3'-s. I gave mine warning in a speech at breakfast 
this day, and said with tears in my eyes, that if the Juvenile Party 
system went on, I would take a bouse at Margate next winter, for that 
by Heavens, I could not bear anotlier Juvenile Season in London ! 

1 [January 13, 27, 1849.] 

z 
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If they woultl but transfer ^ftnoceuts’ Day ti> tlic summer 
holidays, and let the children their pleasures in May or June, 
v/e might get on. But npw 'ai this most ruthless and cut-throat 
season of sleet, thaw, frost, wind, snow, mud, and sore throats, it is 
quite a tempting of fate to be' going much abroad ; and this is the 
time of all others that is selected for the amusement of om' little 
darlings. \ 

As a first step toward-ythe remedying of the evil of which I 
complain, I am obliged to look Mr, Punch himself in his venerable 
beard, and say, ‘ You, Sir, have, by your agents, caused not a little 
of the mischief. I desire that, during Ohristmas time at least, Mu. 
Leech should be abolished, or sent to take a holiday. Judging from 
his sketches, I should say that he must be endowed with a perfectly 
monstrous organ of philo-progenitiveness : herevmals in tlie delineation 
of the clearest and most beautiful little boys and girls in turned-down 
collars and broad sashes, and in the Ahnanach^ just published, 
produces a picture of a child’s costume ball, in whicli he has made 
the little wretches in the dresses of every age, and looking so 
happy, beautiful, and charming, that I have carefully kept the 
picture from the sight of the women and children of my own 
liousehold, and — I will not say burned it, for I had not the heart 
to do that — but locked it away privateljq lest they should conspire 
to have a costume ball themselves, and little Polly should insist 
upon appearing in the dress of Ami Boleyn, or little Jaoky upon 
turning out as an Ancient Briton.’ 

An odious, revolting, and disagreeable practice, Sir, I say, ought 
not to be described iii a manner so atrociously pleasing. The real 
satirist lias no right to lead the public astray about the Juvenile 
Fete nuisance, and to describe a child’s hall as if it was a sort of 
Paradise, and the little imps engaged as happy and pretty as so 
many cherubs. They should be drawn, one and all, as hideous — 
disagreeable — distorted- — affected — -jealous of each other — dancing 
awk'vardly — with shoes too tight for them — overeating themselves 
at siqiper — very unwell (and deservedly so) the next morning, with 
Mamina administering a mixture made after the Doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, and which should he painted awfully black, in an immense 
large teacup, and (as might be shown by the horrible expression on 
the little patient’s face) of the most disgusting flavour. Banish, I 
say, that j\[n. Leech during Christmas time, at least j for, by a 
misplaced kindness and absurd fondness for children, he is likely 
to do tliein and their parents an incalculable rpiantity of harm. 

As every man, Sir, looks at the world out of his own eyes or 
spectacles, or, in cither words, siicaks of it as lie finds it himself, I 
will lay bedbro you my own case, being perfectly sure tliat many 
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another parent -Rnll sympathise me. My family, already 

iiK'.ijuvenieutly large, is yet constantdy on the increase, and. it is 
out of the question that Mbs. Spec . hould go to parties, as that 
admirable \Yoman has the best of occ'ipations at home, -where she 
is always nursing the baby. Hence i < becomes the fatlier’s duty 
to accompany his children abroad, and tt; give them pleasure during 
the holidays. 

Our own place of residence is in South Carolina Place, Clapham 
Road North, in one of the most healthy of the suburbs of this great 
City. But our relatives and acquaintances are numerons ; and they 
are spread all over the towni and its ot&\kirts. Mrs. S. has sisters 
married, and dwelling respectively in Islington, Haverstock Hill, 
Bedford Place, Upper Baker Street, and Tyburn Gardens; besides 
the childreirs grandmother, Kensington Gravel Pits, whose parties 
we are all of course obliged to attend. A very great connection of 
ours, and nearly related to a B-r-n-t and M.P., lives not a 
hundred miles from B-lgr-ve Square. I could enumerate a dozen 
more places where our kinsmen or intimate friends are — heads of 
families every one of them, with their quivers more or less full of 
little arrows. 

Wliat is the consequence ? I herewith send it to you in the 
shape of these eighteen enclosed notes, written in various styles 
more or less correct and corrected, from Miss Fanny’s, aged seven, 
who hopes, in round liand, that her dear cousins will come and 
drink tea with her on New Year’s Eve, her birthday, — to that of 
tlic Governess of the B-r-n-t in question, who requests the pleasure 
of OUT company at a ball, a conjuror, and a Christmas Tree. Mp.s. 
Spec, for the valid reason above stated, cannot frequent these 
meetings ; I am the deplorable chaperon of the young people. I 
am called upon to contluct luy family five miles to tea at six 
o’clock. No count is taken of our personal habits, hours of 
dinner, or intervals of rest. We are made the victims of an 
infantile conspiracy, nor will the lady of the house hear of any 
revolt or denial. 

‘ Why,’ says she, with the spirit wdiich becomes a woman and 
mother, ‘ you go to your man's parties eagerly enough ; what an 
unnatural wretch you must be to grudge yonr children their 
pleasures ! ’ She looks round, sweeps all six of them into her 
arms, whilst the baby on her lap begins to bawl, and you are 
assailed by seven pairs of imploring eyes, against which there is 
no appeal. You must go. If you are dying of lumbago, if you 
are engaged to the best of dinners, if you are longing to stop at 
home and read Macaulay, you must give up all and go. 

And it is not to one party or two, but to almost all. You 
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expect from tliem but affectation and airs of fiislilon ? One, day 
last year, Sir, liaving to conduct the two young ladies wlio tiuai 
frcciucuted juvenile parties, I found them, upon (mtoi-ing tlui fly, 
into wlii(!h they had preceded me under convoy <jf tlmir maid 1 
found them — in what a condition, think you? Wliy, with tlic 
skirts of their stiff muslin frocks actually thrown oV('r their in-ads, 
so that they should not crumple in the carriage ! A. eliihl wlio 
cannot go into society but wdth a muslin frock in tin's position, i 
say, had best stay in the irursery in her pinafon:. If you are injf, 
able to enter the world \vith your dress in its proper placi-, T say 
stay at home. I blushed, Sir, to see that Mim. S. dithi'f- hiirsh 
when I informed her of this incident, hut only laughed in a, 
strange indecorous manner, and said that the girls must keep their 
dresses neat.— Neatness as much as you please; but I should 
have thought Neatness would wear her frock in the natural way. 

And look at the children when tliey aiTivo at their place of 
destination ; what processes of co(|uetry they ai'o made to go 
through 1 They are first carried into a ro(»ni where ihere arc pins, 
combs, looking-glasses, and lady’s-maids, who shake tin; ehildrcu’s 
ringlets out, spread abroad tlicir great immense sashes and riltbons, 
and finally send them full sail into the dancing-i'oom. Wifh wliat 
a monstrous precocity tliey ogle tlieir own laces in the looking- 
glasses ! I have seen my hoys, tluHTAVUs and ADoiauKis, grin into 
the glass, and arrange tlieir curls or tlie ties of the neck cloths 
with as muoli eagerness a.s any gTowu-np man (ionld show, who 
was going to pay a visit to the lady of his heart. Witli wliai; an 
abominable complacency they get out their little gloves, and 
examine their silk stockings ! How can tlusy ho natural or 
unaffected when they are so fireposteronsly comalteil about their 
line clothes^ The other day we met one of Go s’s schoolfellows, 
Mastbu OiiAiuriais, at a party, who entered the rttom with a little 
gibus hat under his arm, ami to be sure made his bow with tlie 
(tploubh of a dancing- master of sixty ; and my boys, who I 
suspect envied their comrade the gibus hat, began to giggh; and 
sneer at him ; and, further to disconcert him, Gus goes nj» to him 
and says, ‘Why, Ohaffkiis, you consider yourself a deuced fimi 
fellow, hut there’s a straw ou your trousers.’ 'Why shonidu’t 
there bel And why should that poor little hoy be called uj[)nu to 
blush because he came to a party in a haek-cab? I, for my part, 
ordered the children to walk home on that night, in order to 
punish them for their pride. It rained. Gus wet and spoiled 
his shiny boots, Hon got a cold, and my wife scolded me I'or 
eruelty. 

As to the airs which the wretches give themselves about dancing, 
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1 need not cjilarge upon tliem here, for the dangerous artist of the 
‘ Rising Generation ’ has already taken them in hand. Not that 
his satire does tlie children the least good ; they don’t see anything 
absurd in courting pretty girls, or in asserting the superiority of 
their own sex over the female. A few nights since, I saw Master 
Sultan at a juvenile ball, standing at the door of the dancing-room 
egregirjusly displaying his muslin pocket-handkerchief, and waving 
it about as if he was in doubt to which of the young beauties he 
sliould cast it. ‘ Why don’t you dance, Master Sultan % ’ says I. 
‘My good Sir,’ he answered, ‘just look round at those girls and 
say if I can dance ? ’ Blanc and selfish now', what will that boy 
be. Sir, when his ^'rhiskers grow ? 

And when you think how Mrs. Mainchance seeks out rich 
partners for her little boys — how my own admirable Eliza has 
w'arned her children — ‘ My dears, I would rather you should dance 
with your Brown cousins than your Jones cousins,’ wdm are a little 
rough in their manners (the fact being, that our sister Maria Jones 
live.s at Islington, wdiile Fanny Brown is an Upper Baker Street 
lady) ; — 'when I have heard ray dear wife, I say, instruct our boy, 
bn, going to a party at tlie Baronet’s, by no means to neglect Ins 
cousin Adeliza, but to dance wdth her as soon as ever he can engage 
her — what can I say, Sir, but that tlie ivorld of men and boys is 
the same — tliat society is poisoned at its source — and that our 
little chubby -cheeked cherubim are instructed to be artful and 
egotistical, when you would think by their laces they are just 
fresh from heaven. 

Among the mry little children, I confess I get a consolation as 
I watch them, in seeing the artless little girls walking after the 
boys to wliom they incline, and courting them by a hundred innocent 
little wdles and caresses, putting out tlieir little hmids and inviting 
them to dances, seeking them out to prdl crtiekers with them, arul 
begging tljem to read the mottoes, and so forth — this is as it slionld 
be — this is natural and kindly. The women, by riglits, ought to 
court the men ; and they ivoukl if we hut left them alone. ^ 

And, absurd as the games are, I own I like to see some thirty 
or forty of tlie creatures ou the floor in a ring, j)layiiig at petits 
jeim, of all ages and sexes, from the most insuhordimite iufanthood 
of Master Jagkv, who will craAvl out of the circle, and talks louder 
than anyl:) 0 (ly in it, thongli lie can’t speak, to bliisliing Miss Lily, 
who is just cousciou.s that she is sixteen — I own, I say, that I can’t 
look at such a circlet or chaplet of children, as it were, in a liundred 
different colours, laughing and happy, Avithout a sort of pleasure. 

1 Ou our friend’s nmnuseript there is here written, in a fciualo 
handwriting, ‘ Vulgar, immodest.— -E.S.’ 
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expect from tliein bat afiectatioii and airs of fashion ? One day 
last yeavj Sir, having to conduct the two young ladies who then 
frequented juvenile parties, I found them, upon entering the fly, 
into which they had preceded nio under convoy of their maid~I 
found them — in what a condition, thinlr you? Why, with the 
skirts of their stiff muslin frocks actually tlirown over their heads, 
so that they should not crumple in the carriage ! A child who 
cannot go into society but with a muslin frock in this position, I 
say, had best stay in the nursery in her pinafore. If you are not 
able to enter the world with your dress in its proper place, I say 
stay at home. I blushed, Sir, to see that Mss. S. didnH blusli 
when I informed her of this incident, but only laughed in a 
strange indecorous manner, and said that the girls must keep their 
dresses neat. — Neatness as much as yon please ; but I should 
have tliouglit Neatness would wear her frock in the natural way. 

And look at the cliildren when they arrive at their place of 
destination ; what processes of coquetry they are made to go 
through ! They are first carried into a room where there are pins, 
combs, looking-glasses, and lady’s-maids, who shake the children’s 
ringlets out, spread abroad their great immense sashes and riljbons, 
and finally send them full sail into the daiiciug-room. With what 
a monstrous precocity they ogle their own faces in the looking- 
glasses 1 I have seen my boys, Gustavo's and Adoophos, grin i?ito 
the glass, and arrange their curls or the ties of the neckcloths 
with as much eagerness as any grown-up man could show, who 
was going to pay a visit to the lady of his heart. With what an 
abominable complacency they get out their little gloves, and 
examine their silk stockings ! How can they be natural or 
unati'ected when they are so preposterously conceited about their 
Hue clothes? The other day we met one of Gus’s schoolfellows, 
SIastkii CfiAPFEiis, at a party, who entered the room with a little 
gibus hat under his arm, and to be sure made his bow with the 
<iplornh of a dancing-master of sixty ; and my boys, who I 
suspect eiivied tlicir comrade the gibus hat, began to giggle and 
sneer at him ; and, further to disconcert him, Gus goes up to him 
and says, ‘ Why, Chafpers, you consider yourself a deuced fine 
fellow, but there’s a straw on your trousers.’ Why shouldn’t 
there be ? And why should that poor little boy be called upon to 
blush because he came to a party in a hack-cab ? I, for my part, 
ordered the children to walk home on that night, in order to 
punish them for their pride. It rained. Gtrs wet and spoiled 
his shiny hoots, Dol got a cold, and my wife scolded me for 
cruelty. 

As to the airs, which the wretches give themselves about danciug, 
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1 need not enlarge upon them here, for the dangerous artist of the 
‘Eising Generation ’ has already taken them in hand. Not that 
his satire does the children the least good ; tJunj don’t see anything 
absurd in courting pretty girls, or in asserting the superiority of 
their own sex over the female. A few nights since, I saw IMaster 
Sultan at a juvenile hall, standing at the door of the dancing-room 
egregiously disidaying his muslin pocket-handkerchief, and waving 
it about as if he was in doubt to which of the young beauties he 
should east it. ‘ Why don’t you dance, Master Sultan 1 ’ says I. 
‘My good Sir,’ he answered, ‘just look round at those girls and 
say if I can dance 1 ’ Blase and selfish now, what will that hoy 
be, Sir, when his whiskers grow % 

And when you think how Mrs. Mainchance seeks out rich 
partners for her little boys — how my own admirable Eliza has 
warned her children — ‘ My dears, I would ratlier you should dance 
with your Brown cousins than your Jones cousins,’ who are a little 
rough in their manners (the fact being, that our sister Maria Jones 
lives at Islington, while Fanny Broivn is an Upper Baker Street 
lady) •) — Avheu I have heard my dear wife, I say, instruct our boy, 
on going to a party at the Baronet’s, by no means to neglect Ins 
cousin A'DELIZA, Imt to dance with her as soon as ever he can engage 
her — what can I say, Sir, hut that the world of men and hoys is 
the same — that society is poisoned at its source — and that our 
little chubby -cheeked cherubim are instructed to he artful and 
egotistical, when you would think by their fiices they are just 
fresh from heaven. 

Among the very little children, I confess I get a consolation as 
I watch them, in seeing the artless little girls walking after the 
hoys to whom they incline, and courting them by a hundred innocent 
little wiles and caresses, putting out their little hands and inviting 
them to dances, seeking them out to puli crackers with them, and 
begging them to read the mottoes, and so forth — this is as it should 
he — this is natural and kindly. The women, by riglits, ought to 
com't the men ; and they would if we hut left them alone. ^ 

And, absurd as the games are, I own I like to see some thirty 
or forty of the creatures on the floor in a ring, playing at 
jeux, of all ages and sexes, from the most insubordinate infanthood 
of Master Jacky, who will crawl out of the circle, and talks louder 
than anybody in it, though he can’t speak, to blushing Miss Lily, 
who is just conscious that she is sixteen — I own, I say, that I can’t 
look at such a circlet or chaplet of childngn, as it were, in a hundred 
different colours, laughing and happy, without a sort of pleasure. 

^ On our friend’s manuscript there is here written, in a female 
handwriting, ‘Vulgar, immodest.— E.S.' 
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Haw they laugh, how they , twine together, liow they wiive, about, 
as if the wind was passiug over the flowers ! Poor little buds, shall 
you bloom long? — (I then say to myself, by way of keeping up a 
proper frame of mind) — shall frosts nip you, or tempests scatter 
you, drought wither you, or rain beat you down ? And oppressed 
with my feedings, I go below and get some of the weak negus with 
which Children’s Parties are refreshed. 

At those houses where the magic-lantern is practised, I still 
sometimes get a degree of pleasure, by hearing the voices of the 
children in the dark, aud the absurd remarks which they make as 
the various scenes are presented — as, in the dissolving view^, Corn- 
liill changes into Grand Cairo ; as Cupid comes down with a wreath, 
and pops it on to the head of the Duke of Wellington ; as Saint 
Peter’s at Ptoinc suddenly becomes illuminated, and fireworks, not 
the least like real fireworks, begin to go off from Fort St. Angelo — 
it is certainly not unpleasant to liear the ‘o-o-o’s’ of the audience, 
and the little children chattering in the darkness. But I think I 
used to like the ‘ Pull devil, pull baker,’ and the Docto:r Syntax 
of our youth, much better than all your new-fangled dissolving 
views and pyrotechnic imitations. 

As for the conjuror, I am sick of him. There is one conjuror I 
liave met so often this year and the last, that the man looks 
quite, guilty when the folding doors are opened, and he sees my 
party of children, and myself amongst the seniors in the back rows. 
He forgets his jokes when he beholds me : his wretched claptraps 
and waggeries fail him ; he trembles, falters, aud turns pale. 

I on my side too feel reciprocally uneasy. What right have we 
to be staring that creature out of his silly countenance? Very 
likely he has a wife and family dependent for their bread upon his 
antics. I should be glad to admire them if I could; but how do 
so ? When I see him squeeze an orange or a cannon-ball right 
away into nothing, as it were, or multiply either into three cannon- 
balls or oranges, I know the others are in his pocket somewhere. I 
know that he doesn’t put out his eye when he sticks the penknife 
into it ; or that after swallowing (as the miserable humbug pre- 
tends to do) a pocket-liandkerchief, he cannot by any possibility 
convert it into a quantity of coloured wood-shavings. These flimsy 
artifices may amuse children, but not ««. I tiiink I shall go aud 
sit down below amongst the servants whilst this wretched man 
pui'sues his idiotic delusions before the children. 

And the supper, Sir, of which our darlings are made to partake. 
Hare they dined ? I ask. Do they have a supper at home, and 
why do not they ? Because it is unwholesome. If it is unwhole- 
some, why do they have supper at all? I have mentioned the 
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wretclied niiiility of tlie uogns. How they can adininister sucli 
stnif to eliildrcn I can't think. Though only last week I heard a 
little hoy. Master Hwilby, at Miss WxVTBns’, say that he had 
drunk nine glasses of it, and eaten I don’t know how many 
tasteless sandwiches and insipid cakes ; after which feats he pro- 
posed to figlit my youngest son. 

As for that Cliristmas Tree, wdiich we have from the Germans 
— anybody who knows what has happened to them may judge what 
will befall us from following their absurd customs. Are we to put 
up pine-trees in our parlours, with wax candles and hon-bons, after 
the manner of the ancient Druids ? Are we . . . 

. . . My dear Sir, my manuscript must here abruptly terminate. 
Stns. S. has just come into my study, and my daughter enters, 
grinning behind her, with tw^enty-five little notes, announcing that 
Master and Miss Spec request the pleasure of Miss Brown, 
Miss F. Bro-wn, and M. A. Broivn’s company on the 25th 
instant. There is to be a conjuror in the back drawing-room, a 
magic-lantern in my study, a Ohristmas Tree in the dining-room, 
dancing in the drawing-room — ‘And, my dear, w'e can have whist 
ill our bedroom,’ my wdfe says. ‘You know we must be civil to 
those who have been so kind to our darling children.’ Spec. 
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PAEIS EEYISITED.i 

By AjSt Old Paris Man. 



’ EVEPtED PUNCH, 

Wlieii your multitudinous 
readers are put in possession of 
this confidential note, Paris 
Avill be a week older ; and who 
knows what may happen in 
that time? — Louis-Napoleon 
may be Emperor or Louis- 
Blanc may be King, or the 
Revolution that was to have 
broken out last Monday may 
be performed on the next ; — 
meanwhile, permit me, Sir, 
to lay at your feet the few 
brief observations which I 
ha,ve made during a twenty- 
four hours’ residence in this 
ancient and once jovial place. 
It was on the stroke of 
eleven at night, Sir, on 
Wednesday the 31st of 
January, that a traveller 
might have been perceived 
plunging raitidly through the 
shingles of Dover, towards a 
boat which lay in waiting 
there, to bear him and other exiles to a steamer which lay in the 
offing, her slim black hull scarcely visible in the mists of night, 
through winch her lights, of a green and ruby colour, burned 
brilliantly. The moon was looking out on the fair and tranquil 
scene, the stars were twinkling in a friendly manner, the ancient 
clifts of Al].)ion loomed out of the distant grey. But few lights 
twinkled in the deserted houses of the terraces along the beach. 
The bathing-machines were gone to roost. There was scarce a 
riiqdt! on the sluggish wave, as the boat with The Traveller on 
board, went griding over the shingle, and we pulled to the ship. 
In fact, waiters of Putney were not more calm than those of the 
1 [FebruaryTO, 1849]. 
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(^luiinicl, ojul the ril^ht was as mild as a novel by the last lady of 
i!i->hi(jn. 

paid a shilling for the accommodation of the boat, 
The Traveller stepped on board the deck of the lamons steamer 
Vimd, commanded by the intrepid and polite CAPTiUN Smith ett ; 
and the Midis presently coming in in their boat with the light at 
its bows, a\v’ay went the Vivid at the rate of seventeen miles an 
hour, and we were off Calais almost before the second cigar was 
smoked, or we had had near time enough to think of those beloved 
beings whom we left behind. 

Sir, there was not water enough in the Calais harbour' — -so a 
bawling pilot swore, who came up to us in his lugger ; and as she 
came plunging and Immping against the side of the Vivid, Captain 
Smithett caused the mail-bags first, and afterwards the passengers, 
to be pitched into her, and we all rolled about amongst the ropes 
and spars on deck, in the midst of the most infernal bawling and 
yelling from tlie crew of Frenchmen, whose howls and contortions, 
as they got their sail up, and otlierwise manceuvred the vessel, 
could be equalled by men of no other nation. Some of us were 
indignant at being called upon to pay three francs for a ride of a 
mile in this vessel, and declared we would write to The Timm ; 
Imt there was One Traveller who had not heard that noise of 
Frenchmen for four years, and their noise was to his soul as the 
music of bygone years. That hlan, Sir, is perpetually finding 
something ludicrous in w^hat is meiancltoly, and when he is most 
miserable is always most especially jocular. 

Sir, it was the first night of the new Postal arrangement, by 
which the Mails are made to go from Calais and not from 
Boulogne, as heretofore. Our goods were whisked through the 
Custom House with a rapidity and a courtesy highly creditable to 
Frenchmen ; and an enthusiastic omnibus driver, lashing his 
horses furiously, and urging them forward with slirieks and howls, 
brought us to the St. Pierre Station of the Railway, where we 
took our places in the train. ’Twas two in the bleak winter’s 
morn. The engine whistled — the train set forth — we plunged 
into the country — away, away, away ! 

At eleven o’clock, Sir, we dashed into the enceinte of the forts 
that guard the metropolis from foreign invasion, and a few 
minutes afterwards we were in that dear old Paris that One 
amongst us had not seen for four years. 

How is the old place ? How does it look ? I should be glad 
to liiiow is the nightingale singing there yet ? — do the roses still 
bloom by the calm Bendemeer? Have we not all a right to be 
sentimental when we revisit the haunts of onr youth, and to come 
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forward, like tbe Oouiit in the opera, as soon as the wlii])s haA'e 
ceased cracking, and sing ‘ Gari Iwxild?^ Living constantly with 
your children, and tlie beloved and respectable Mrs. Ihnich, you 
don’t see how tall Jacky and Tommy grow, and how old (tor the 
truth must out, and she is by no means improved in looks) — hoAv 
old and plain your dear lady has become. So tliought I, a^s I 
once more caught sight of my beloved Lutetia, and trembled to 
see whether years had affected her. 

Sir, the first thing I saw on entering the Station w'as, that it 
was crammed with soldiers — little soldiers, with red breeches and 
grey capotes, with little caps, bristlmg with uncommonly fiiu'cc 
beards, large hairy tufts (those of the carroty hue most warlike 
and remarkable), that looked as if worn in bravado, as by the 
American warriors, and growing there convenient to cut their 
heads ofi‘ if you could. These bearded ones occupied the whole 
place; arms were piled in the gi’eat halls of the Bebarcadhre : 
some fatigued braves were asleep in the straw, pots were cooking, 
drums were drubbing, officers and non-commissioned officers 
bustling about. Borne of us had qualms, and faintly asked, Was 
the Revolution begun? ‘No,’ the omnibus conductors said, 
laughing, ‘everything was as quiet as might be,’ and we got into 
their vehicles and drove away. Everything ims quiet. Only, 
Sir, when yon go to a friend’s house for a quiet dinner, and before 
he lets yon into his door, he pirts his head and a blunderbuss out 
of window and asks, ‘Who is there?’ — of course, some nervous 
persons may be excused for feeling a little dashed. 

Sir, the omnibus drove rapidly to tlie hotel whence this is 
written, Avith a very scanty cargo of passengers. We hardly hud 
any in the Railway ; Ave did not seem to take np any on the line. 
Nothing seemed to he moA'ing on the road, or at least the j^eoplo 
not caring to do so. In the streets there was not much more life. 
What has become of the people who used to Avalk here ? — of the 
stalls, and the carts, and the croAvds about the Avine-shops, and 
the loungers, and the criers of the busy throng ? Something has 
stricken the place. Nolmdy is about : or perhaps there is a 
revicAV, or a grand fete somcAvhere, which calls the people UAvay 
as Ave are passing through a deserted quarter. 

As soon as I Avas dressed, I Avallced into the toAvn through the 
ancieiit and familiar arcades of the Rue Oastiglione and so fo]'th. 
The shops along the Rue de Rivoli are dreary and shahliy Ijcyond 
belief. There Avas nobody walking in the Tuileries. The palace, 
that used to look so splendid in former days, stretches out its 
great gaunt Avings, and looks dismally batterfid and baiilvrupt. 
In the Carrousel there Avere more troops, Avith druinmiug, and 
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tnnnpoting, and artillery. Troops are perpetually passing. Just 
now [ saw part of a I'ogiment of Mobiles marching outward with 
a i-ogimcnt of the line. Squads of the young Mobiles are every- 
wliore in the streets, pale, debauched, daring-looking little lads ; 
(ine looks at them with curiosity and interest, as one thinks that 
tliose beardless young fellows have dashed over barricades, and do 
not care for death or devil. 

I Avorlced my way to the Palai.s Royal, vdiere I have been any 
time since 1814; and oh, Mr, Vimch, what a change was there I 
I can’t tfdl you how dreary it looks, that once eheerfullest garden 
in the world. The roses do not bloom there any more ; or the 
nightingales sing. All the song is gone, and the flowers have 
withered. Sir, you recollect those shops where the beautiful 
dressing-gowns used to hang out, more splendid and gorgeous 
than any tulips, I am sure. You remember that womlerttd 
bonnet-shop at the corner of the Galerie Vitr^e, where there were 
all sorts of miraculous caps and hats ; bonnets with tlie loveliest 
wreaths of spring twined round them ; bonnets witli the most 
ravishing plumes of marabous, ostriches, and birds of paradise. 

Once in tlieir hows. 

Birds of I'are plume, 

Sate in their bloom, 

as an elegant poet of your own sings — they are all gone, Sir ; the 
birds are flown, the very cages are shut up, and many of them to 
let — the Palais Royal is no more than a shabby bazaai*. Shutters 
are up in many of the shops — you see nobody buying in the others 
— soldiers and a few passengers go about staring at the faded 
ornaments in the windows and the great blank Daguerreotype 
pictures, wlrich line the walls as dismal as death. There is 
nobody there : there are not even Engli.sh people walking about, 
and staring with their hand.s in their pockets. Has ruin begun 
then, and is Paris going after Rome, Carthage, Palmyra, Russell 
S([uare, Kilkenny, and otlier iarrious capitals? In the glass 
galleries there were not a dozen loungers, and the line of shops 
facing the Palais Royal proper is closed down the whole line. 

As for the square of the palace itself, which always used to 
look so cheerful — where there used to be, you rememlrer, piles of 
(a)mfortable wood, giving ideas of warmth and hospitality in the 
splendid rooms within — that too is, to the last degree, shabby 
and forlorn. I saw soldiers looking out of the windows, and 
more, a couple of thousands of them, I should say, were in the 
cciurt. hlany of them with their coats off, and showing very 
dingy undm’-vestmeuts, were cooking about the court : there they 
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fonned in stinads about the squave, without their anus, in their 
.sloueliing gi'ey coats ; and, drums and bugles beginning to inuke a 
noise, a small crowd of Idackguards and children issued soniehov,* 
from some of the dark recesses and black passages about the 
place, and formed a sort of audience for the unroraantic military 
spectacle. A tine of Liberty is planted in the spnare ; the first I 
have seen, and the most dismal and beggarly emblem, I ever set 
eyes on. A lean iioplar, with scarce any branches, a wretched 
furcated pole with some miserable rags of faded cotton, and, it 
may be, other fetishes dangling from it liore and there. 0 
Liberty! What the deuce has this poplar or thost; rags to do 
with you ? . 

My sheet is full — the post hour nigh; but I have one word of 
rather a cheerful and consolatory nature to say after all this 
despondency. Sir, I happened in my walk, and from a sense of 
duty, just to look in at the windows of Ohb vet’s, Viceoue’s, and 
Trois Feeees. The show at all is ■my/ mtufactory indeed. 
The game looked very handsome at Chevet’s, and the turbots 
and pdtes uncommonly fine. I never saw fmQV-loohmg trouffles 
than those in the baskets in Veeour’s window ; and the display 
of fruit at the PEbEES wmdd make an anchorite’s mouth water. 
More of this, however, anon. There are some subjects that are 
not to be treated in a trifling manner by 

Your obedient servant and contributor, 

Folkestone Canteebuey. 


TWO Old THEEE THEATEES AT PAEIS.' 

F one may read the history of a people’s morals in 
its jokes, what a queer set of reflections the 
philosophers of the tAventieth century may make 
regarding the characters of our two countries in 
perusing the waggeries pulilislied on one side 
and the other 1 When the future inquirer shall 
take up your volumes, or a bundle of French 
plays, and contrast the performances of your 
booth with that of the Parisism theatre, he won’t 
fail to remark how different they are, and v'hat 
<litiVrent objects we admire or satirise. As for your morality, Sir, 
it does not liecome me to compliment you on it l)6fore yotu- vener- 
ti.])]e face ; but permit me to isay, that there never were Ijcfore 
1 [February 24, 1849.1 
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published in this world so uitniy volumes that eoutained so nmeh 
cause for lauf^liiiig, and so little for blushing ; so many jokes, and 
so little harm. Why, Sir, say even that that muilosty, which 
astonishes me more and more every time 1 regard you, is ralculated, 
and not a virtue naturally inherent in you, that very tact would 
argue for the high sense of the puldic morality among ns. We 
will laugh in the company of our wives and children : we will 
tolerate no indecm'um : we like tliat oiir matrons and girls should 
be pure. 

Excuse my blushes, Sir ; Init permit me to say tliat I liave 
been making a round of the little French theatre,s, and have come 
away amazed at the cynicism of people. Sir, there are certain 
laws of morality (as believed by us at least) for which these 
people no more care than so many Otaheitans. Tiny have been 
joking against marriage ever since writing began — a pretty man 
would you be, J/r. Pv.nfh, if you were a Frenchman ; and a pretty 
moral character would be the present spotless wife of your alfec- 
tions, the chaste and immaculate Jwly ! 

After going to the.se theatres, seeing the houses all full, and 
hearing the laughter ringing through every one of them, one is 
puzzled to know what the people respect at all, or what principle 
they do believe in. They laugh at religion, they laugh at chastity, 
they laugh at royalty, they laugh at- the Eepublic most pitilessly 
of all ; when France, in the piece called the Foire anx ide'es, says 
she is dying under nine hundred doctors, to each of whom she is 
paying a daily fee of five-aud-twenty francs, there was a cheer of 
derision through the house ; the Communists and their schemes 
were hooted with a still more hearty indignation ; there is a 
general smash and bankruptcy of faith ; and, what struck me 
perhaps most as au instance of the amazing progress of the 
national atheism, is to find that the theatre audiences have even 
got to laugh at military glory. They have a song in one of the 
little plays, which announces that France and Oo. have closed 
that branch of tlieir business ; that they wish to stay at home 
and he quiet, and so forth ; and, strange to say, even the cry 
against perfidious England has died out ; and the only word of 
abuse I read against our nation was in a volume of a novel by 
poor old Paul de Kook, who saluted the Lion with a little kick 
of his harmless old heels. 

Is the end of time coming, 3fr. Punch, or the end of French- 
men ? and don’t tliey believe, or love, or hate anything any more 1 
Sir, these funny pieces at the plays frightened me more than the 
most bloodthirsty melodrama ever did, and inspired your hiimble 
servant with a melancholy which is not to be elicited from the, 
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most profound tragedies. There is something awful, infernal 
almost, I was going to say, iu the gaiety with wliich the personages 
of these satiric dramas were dancing and shrieking alrout among 
the tumljleil ruins of ever so many ages and traditions. I hope 
we shall never have the air of God save the Klncf set to I'ibahl 
words amongst us — the mysteries of our religion, or any man’s 
religion, made the subject of laughter, or of a worse sort of excite- 
ment. In the taraous piece of La Fropidete d est le Vul, we had 
the honour tr.) see Abam and Eve dance a polka, and sing a song 
(piite appropriate to the costume in whuih they figured. Every- 
l)ody laughed and enjoyed it — neither Eve nor the timlience ever 
thought aliout being ashamed of themselves, and, for my part, I 
looked with a, ’('ague anxiety up at the theatre roof, to see that it 
was not falling in, and shall not he surprised to hear that Paris 
goes tlie way of certain other cities some day. They will go on, 
this pretty little painted population of Lorettes and Bayadhres, 
singing and danoing, laughing and feasting, fiddling and flirting, 
to the end, depend upon it. But enough of this theme: it is 
growing too serious — let us drop the curtain. Sir, at the end of 
the lively and ingenious piece called the Foire aux Ide'e.% there 
descends a curtain, on which what is supposed to be a huge news- 
paper is painted, and whicli is a marvel of cynicism. 

I have been to see a j)ieee of a piece called the Mpst^res de 
Londrex, and most awful mysteries they are indeed. We little 
know what is going on around and below us, and that London 
may be enveloped iu a vast murderous conspiracy, and that there 
may be a volcano under our very kitchens, which may blow ns all 
to perdition any day. You perhaps are not aware, Sir, that there 
lived in London, some three or four years ago, a young G-randee 
of Spain and Count of the Empire, the Marquis op Rio Santo 
by name, who was received in the greatest society our country 
can boast of, and walked tlie streets of tlie metropolis with orders 
on his coat and white light pantaloons and a cocked hat. This 
IMarquis was an Irishman by birth, and not a mere idle votary of 
jileasure, as yon would sujipose from his elegant personal appear- 
ance. Under the mask of fashion and levity he hid a mighty 
design, which was to free his country from the intolerable tyranny 
of England. And as England’s distress is Ireland’s opportunity, 
the ]\Iarquis had imagined a vast conspiracy, which should plunge 
tlie former into the most exquisite confusion and misery, in the 
midst of Avhieh his beloved Erin might get her own. For this 
end his LordHhip had organised a prodigious band of all the 
rogues, thieves, and discontented persons in tlie metropolis, who 
were sworn into a mysterious affiliation, the members of which 
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were called tlie ‘ Gentleiufm of the Night,’ Nor were these 
gentlefolks of the; lower sort merely — your Swell Moh, your Saint 
Giles's i\rf;n, and, ^'ulgar cracksmen. Many of the jii'ineiiiul 
merchants, jewellers, lawyers, physicians, were sworn of the 
Sr)ci('tT. The nierdiants forged bank-notes, and uttered the same ; 
thus poisoiung the stream of commerce in our great commercial 
city ; the jewellers srdd sham diamonds to the Aristocracy, and 
Icfl them on to ruin ; the idiysicians called in to visit their 
patients poisoned such as were enemies of the good cause, by their 
artfid prescriptions : the lawyers prevented the former frcmi being 
hanged : and the whole realm being plunged into anarchy and 
dismay by these, manrouvres, it was evi(.ieut that Ireland would 
greatly proiit. This astonishing Marquis, who wms supreme chief 
of the Society, thus had his spies and retainers everywhere. The 
police was corrnpt(;d, the magistrate tampere'd with — Themis was 
bribed on her very bench : and even the Beef-eatejis of the 
Queem (one shudders as one think.s of this) were contaminated, 
and in the ser\'ico of the Association. 

Numbers of lovely ■svomeii of course were in love with the 
Slarquis, or otherwise subjugated by him, and the most beautiful 
and innocent of ail was disguised as a Countess, and sent to Court 
on a Drawing-room day, with a mission to steal the diamonds otf 
the neck of Lady Biiompton, the special fiivourite of His Gbace 
Prince Dimitri Tolstoy, the Russian Ambassador. 

Sir, His Grace the Rus.sian Ambassador had only lent these 
diamonds to Lady B., that her Ladyship might .sport them at the 
Drawing-room. The jewels were really the property of the 
Prince’s Imperial Master. What, then, must have been His 
Excellency’s rage when the brilliants were stolon ? The theft was 
committed in the most artful manner. Lady Brompton came to 
Court, her train held up by her joclcei. Suzanna (the Marquis’s 
emissary) came to Court with her train similarly borne ])y her 
page. The latter was an exiasrienced pickpocket — the pages were 
changed, the. jewels were taken off Lady Brompton’s neck in the 
ante-chamber of the palace — and His Grace Pjhnge Tolstoy 
wms in such a rage that ho menaced war on the part of his 
Government unless the stones were returned ! 

Beyond this point I confess. Sir, I did not go, for exhausted 
nature woidd bear no more of the Myi^teries of London^ and I 
came away to my hotel. But I wish you could have seen the 
Court of St. James, the Beef-eaters, the Life-Guards, the Heralds- 
of-Arms in their tabards of the sixteenth ceutuiy, and have heard 
the ushers on the stairs shouting the names of the nobility as 
they walked into the presence of the Sovereign ! I caught those 
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of tlie Countess of Derby, the Lady Camitjelt,, the Lord 
Somebody, and the Honourable Miss Trevor, after rvhom the 
Arohbisiiof of Canterbury came. Oh, such an Avciibishop 1 
He had a velvet trencher-cap profusely ornamented vuth black 
fringe, and a dress something like our real and venerated prelates, 
with the exception of the wig, which was far more curly and 
elegant ; and lie walked by, making the sign of the Cross with 
his two forefingers, and blessing the people. 

I hear that the author of this great work, M. Paul Feval, 
known for some time to the literature of his country as Sir 
Francis Trollope, passed a whole week in London to make 
himself thoroughly acipiaintcd with our manners ; and here, no 
doubt, he saw Countesses whose trains were carried by jockeys ; 
Lords going to Court in full-bottomed wigs ! and police magis- 
trates in policemen’s coats and oilskin bats, with white kerseymere 
breeches and sOk stockings to distinguish them from the rank 
and file. How well the gentlemen of Bow Street would look in 
it 1 I recommend it to the notice of Mr. Punch. 

These, Sir, are all the plays which I have as yet been able to 
see in this town, and I have the honour of reporting upon them 
accordingly. Whatever they may do with other pieces, I don’t 
think that our dramatists will be disposed to steal these. 


ON SOME DINNEES AT PAETS.^ 



||OME few words about dinners, my 
dear friend, I know your benevolent 
mind will expect. A man who 
comes to Paris without directing 
his mind to dinners, is like a 
fellow who travels to Athens 
without caring to inspect ruins, 
or an indmdual who goes to the 
Opera, and misses Jenny Lind’s 
singing. No, I should be un- 
grateful to that appetite with 
which Nature has bountifully 
endowed me — to those recollcc- 
* tions which render a consideration 

of the past so exquisite an enjoyment to me — were I to think of 
coming to Paris without enjoying a few quiet evenings at the 
1 [Miircli 3, 1849.] 
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Tr.oiri alone, Avitli a few flislies, a foithful waiter who 

knows vuii of old, and iny own thoughts; undisturbed by eon- 
versation, or having to licdp the soup, or carve the turkey for 
the lady of the house ; by the exertion of telling jokes for the 
ontertaiuiiient of the coiupany ; by the ennui of a stupid neighbour 
at ycnir side, to wlioni you are forced to impart them ; by the 
disgust of hearing an opi)()sition wag talk better than yourself, 
take the stories witli which you have come primed and loaded, 
out of ytair very mouth, and fire them ofi:' himself, or audaciously 
bring forward old Jon JVItlleii’s, and get a laugh from all the 
company, when your own novelties and neatest improm-pt'm and 
mot a pass round the table utterly disregarded. 

I rejoiced, Sir, in my mmd, to think that I should be able to 
dine alone ; without rivals to talk me out, ho,sts or ladies to coax 
and wheedle, or neighbours who, before my eyes (as they often 
have done), will take the best cutlet or favourite snipe out of the 
dish, as it is handed round, or to whom you have to give all the 
breast of the pheasant or capon when you carve it. 

All the way in the raikoad, and through the tedious hours of 
night, I whiled away such time as I did not employ in sleeping, 
or in thinking about Miss Br-w-n (who felt, I think, by tlie 
way, some little pang in parting with me, else why was she so 
silent all night, and why did she apply her pocket-handkerchief 
so constantly to her lovely amethyst eyes 1) — all the way, in the 
railroad, I say, when not occupied by other thoughts, I amused 
the tedium of the journey by inventing little bills of fare for one, 
— solitary Barmecide banquets, — which I enjoyed in spirit, and 
proposed to discuss bodily on my arrival in the Capital of the 
Kitchen. 

‘ Monsieur will dine at the iahle d^hdte ? ’ the laquais de 
place said at the Hotel, whilst I was arranging my elegant 
toilette before stepping forth to renew an acquaintance with our 
beloved old city. An expression of scornful incredulity shot across 
the fine features of the person addressed by the laquais de place. 
My fine fellow, thought I, do you think I am come to Paris in 
order to dine at a table d’hdte? — to meet twenty-four doubtful 
English and Americans at an ordinary ? ‘ Lucullus dines wdth 

Luoullu.s to-day. Sir ;’ which, as the laquais de place, did not 
understand, I added, ‘ I never dine at a table dli&te, except at an 
extremity.’ 

I had arranged in my mind a little quiet week of dinners. 
Tuice or thrice, thinks I, I will dine at the Fbbees, once at 
Viiuy’s, once at the Cafe de Paris. If my old friend Voisin 
opposite the Assomption has some of the same sort of Bordeaux 
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wliicli we roeollect in 1844, I will dine there at least twice. 
Philiptm'VS in the Rnc Montorgueil must be tried, which, they 
say, is as good as the Rooiiee r® Oancalb used to be in our time ; 
and the seven days were chalked out already, and I saw there was 
nothing for it but to breakfast a la fourchette at some of the 
other places which I had in my mind, if I wished to revisit all 
my old haunts. 

To a man living much in the world, or surrounded by his 
family, there is nothing so good as tliis solitude from time to 
time —there is nothing like communing with your own heart, and 
giving a calm and deliberate judgment upon the great (piestion — 
Uie truly vital rpiestion, I may say — before you. What is the 
use of having your children, who live on roast mutton in the 
nursery, and thhdc treacle -pudding the summit of cookery, to 
vsit dovm and take the best three- fourths of a ty'ufe 

with you ? What is the use of helping your wife, who doesn’t 
know the difference between Sherry and Madeira, to a glass of 
priceless Romande or sweetly odoriferous Chateau Lafitte of 
’42 1 Poor dear soul ! she would be as happy with a slice of the 
children's joint, and a cup of tea in the evening. She takes them 
when you are away. To give fine wine to that dear creature is 
like giving pearls to — to animals who don’t know their value. 

What I like is to sit at a Restaurant alone, after having 
taken a glass of absinthe in water, about half an hour previous, 
to muse well over the carte, and pick out some little dinner for 
myself ; to converse with the sommelier confidentially about the 
wine — a pint of Champagne say, and a bottle of Bordeaux, or a 
bottle of Burgundy, not more, for your private drinking, tie 
goes out to satisfy your wishes, and returns with the favourite 
flask in a cradle very likely. Whilst he is gone, comes old 
Antoine, who is charmed to see Monsieur de retour ; and voavs 
that you rajeimnh totis les aiis with a plate of oysters — dear little 
juicy green oysters in their upper shells, .swimming in their .sweet 
native brine, not like your great white flaccid natives in England, 
that look as if they had been fed on })ork ; and ah ! how kindly 
and pretty that attention is of the two little plates of radishes 
and butter which they bring you in, and with which y(.)u ctiu 
dally between the arrival of the various di.shes of your dinner ; 
tliey are like the delicate symphonies which are played at the 
theatre between the acts of a charming Comedy. A little bread- 
and-butter, a little radish — you crunch and relish — a little 
radish, a little piece of bread-and-butter — you relish and crumli 
-•-when lo ! up goes the curtain, and Antoine comes in with the 
crt/m or the roast. 
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t 'pictur(‘(I all this in my mind and went out. I will not tell 
any of niy friends that [ am here, thought I. Sir, in live minutes, 
and hefore I had crossed the Place Yohduine, I had met tivi? old 
aeijuaintaneos and friends, and in an hour afterwards the arrival 
of yunr hiuul)le servant was known to all onr old set. 

My first visit was for Tom Dash, with whom 1 had business. 
That friend of my youth received me with the utmost cordiality ; 
aTid our business transacted and our acapiaintances talked over 
(four of them I had s(!cn, so that it was absolutely necessary I 
shoidd call on them and on the rest), it was agreed that I should 
go forth and jiay visits, and that on my return Tom and I should 
dine somewhere together. I called upon Biiown, upon Jonhs, 
upon Smith, upon ltoBiN.soN — upon our old Paris set, in a word, 
and in due time returned to Tom Dash. 

‘ Where are we to dine, Tom ? ’ say.s I. ‘ What is the crack 
Restaurant now ? I am entirely in your hands ; and let u.s be off 
early and go to the play afterwards.’ 

‘Oh, hang restaurants,’ says Tom, ‘I’m tired of ’em; wm 
are sick of them here. Thompson came in just after you were 
gone, and I told him you were coming, and he will be here 
directly to have a chop with me.’ 

There was nothing for it. I had to sit down and dine with 
Thompson and Tom Dash, at the latter’s charges — and am hound 
to say that the dinner was not a bad one. As I have said some- 
where hefore, and am luond of being able to say, I scarcely 
recollect ever to have had a had dinner. 

But of what do you think the present repast was composed ? 
Sir, I give y(m my honour, wc had a slice of salmon and a leg 
of mutton, and boiled potatoes, just as they do in my favourite 
Baker Street. 

‘Dev’lish gocul dinner,’ says Thompson, covering the salmon 
with lots of Hauvey sauce — and Cayenne pepper, from Foetnum 
and Mason’s. 

^ Donaez clu jSherrt/ a Monsieue Canteebuey,’ says Tom 
Dash to Feancois, liis man. ‘ There’s porter or pale ale if any 
man likes it.’ 

They i)oured me out Sherry ; I might have had porter or 
pale ale if I liked ; I had leg of mutton and potatoes, and finished 
dinner with Stilton cheese ; and it was for this I had revisited 
my dear Paris. 

‘ Tliank you,’ says I, to Dash, cutting into the mutton with 
the most hitter irony. ‘This is a dish that I don’t rememher 
evo]' having scon in England ; Imt I have tasted ])ale ale there, 
and won’t take any this evening, thank you. Are wc going to 
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have Port wine after dinner ? or could you oblige me with a little 
London gin-and-water V 

Tom Dash laughed his mighty laugh, and I will say, we had 
not Port wine, but Olaret, fit for the repast of a pontilf, after 
(linnor, and sate over it so late that the theatre was impossible, 
and the first day was gone, and might as well have been passed 
in Pump Court or Pall Mall for all the good I had out of it. 

But, Sir, do you know what had happened in the morning of 
that day during which I Avas paying the visits before mentioned 1 

PmBiNsoH, my very old friend, pressed me so to come and 
dine with him, and fix my day, that I coidd not refuse, and fixed 
Friday. 

Broavh, who is very rich, and Avith Avhom I had had a differ- 
ence, insisted so upon our meeting as in old times, that I could 
not refuse ; and so, being called on to appoint my oAvn day — I 
selected Sunday. 

SxMiTH is miserably poor, and it Avould ofiend him and Mrs. 
Smith mortally that I should dine with a rich man, and turn up 
my nose at his kind and humble table. I wms free to name any 
day I liked, and so I chose Monday. 

Meaiwhile, our old friend Jones had heard that I had agreed 
to dine with Beoavn, A\uth Avhom he too was at variance, and he 
offered downright to quarrel Avith me unless I gaAm him a day : 
so I fixed Thursday. 

‘ I have but Saturday,’ says I, wdth almost tears in my eyes. 

‘Oh, I have asked a party of the old felloAVs to meet you,’ cries 
out Tom Dash ; ‘ and made a dinner expressly for the occasion.’ 

And this, Sir, wms the fact. This was the Avay, Sir, that I 
got my dinners at Paris. Sir, at one house I had boiled leg of 
mutton and turnips, at another beefsteak; and I give you my 
Avord of honour, at tAvo I had mock-turtle soup ! In this manner 
I saAV Paris. This Avas what my friends called welcoming me — 
AA'e drank Sherry ; AA'e talked about Mr. Oobden and the new 
financial reform ; I Avas not alloAved to see a single Frenchman, 
save one, a huge athletic monster, AA^hom I saw at a Club in 
London last year, aaIio speaks English as w^ell as yon, and AAdio 
drank tA\'o bottles of Port Avine on that very night for his oaaui 
share. I offended mortally several old friends Avith Avhom I didn’t 
dine, and I might as well have been .sittiiig under your mahog.any 
tree in Fleet Street, for all of Paris that I saAv. 

I have the honour to report my return to this country, and 
to my lodging.^ in Piccadilly, and to remain 

Yoiu- very obedient Servant and Contributor, 

Folkestone Canterbury. 
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P.'V. -1 stopt the post to give the following notice from the 

(Joustiiuiiuna / : — ‘Lady Janh Ghey (thume dn CUnnirlitU' de 
P Krhiquiu') v'hiut de douner le jour d deux jumeaux, Sa mnte 
est fiaani satisfaisante que possihleP 

HOBSON’S CHOICE;^ 

OE, THE TRIBULATIONS OP A GENTLEMAN IN 
SEARCH OP A MAN-SERVANT. 

I 



|EFORE my wife’s dear mother, Mes. Captain Budge, 
came to live with ns — which she did on the 
occasion of the birth of onr darling third child, 
Albeet, named in compliment to a Gracious 
Prince, and now seven and a half years of age — 
our establishment was in rather what you call a 
small way, and we only had female servants in our kitchen. 

I liked them, I own. I like to be waited on by a neat- 
handed Phillis of a parlour-maid, in a nice-fitting gown, and 
a pink ribbon to her cap; and I do not care to deny that I 
liked to have my parlour-maids good-looking. Not for any 
reason such as jealousy might suggest — such reasons I scorn : but 
as, for a continuance and for a harmless recreation and enjoy- 
ment, I would much rather look out on a pretty view of green 
fields and a shining river from my drawing-room window, than 
ui)on a blank wall or an old-clothesman’s shop ; so I am free 
to confess I would choose for preference a brisk, rosy, good- 
natured, smiling lass to put my dinner and. tea before me on the 
table, rather than a crooked, black-muzzled with a dirty 

cap and black hands. I say I like to have nice-looking people 
about me ; and when I used to chuck my Anna Maeia under 
the chin, and say that was one of the reasons for which I married 
her, I warrant you Mes. H. was not offended : and so she let 
me have my harmless way about the parlour-maids. Sir, the 
only way in which we lost our girls in our early days was by 
marriage. One married the baker, and gives my boy, Albeet, 
gingerbread whenever he passes her shop ; one became the wife 
of Policeman X., who distinguished himself by having his nose 
1 [January 12, 19, 26, 1850.] 
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broken in the Chartist riots ; and a third is almost a laxly, 
keeping her one-horse carriage, and being wife to a carpenter 
and builder. 

■\Vell, Mns. Captain Budge, Mks. H.’s mother, or ‘ Mamma,’ 
as she insists that I should call her, and I do so, for it pleases 
her warm and affectionate nature, came to stop for a few Avec'ks, 
on the occasion of our darling Albert’s birth anno donilni 18-12 ; 
and the child and its mother being delicate, Mrs. Captain E. 
stayed to nurse them both, and so has remained with us, occupying 
the room which used to be my study and dressing-room ever 
since. When she came to us, wm may be said to have moved in a 
humble sphere, viz. in Bernard Street, Foundling Hospital, Avhich 
we left four years ago for our present residence, Stucco Gardens, 
Pocklington Square. And up to the period of Mrs. Captain B.’s 
arrival ive were, as I say, waited upon in the parlour by maids, 
the rough below-.stairs’ ivork, of knife and shoe-cleaning, being 
done by Grundsell, our greengrocer’s third son. 

But, though Heaven forbid that I should say a word against 
my mother-in-law, ivho has a handsome sum to leave, and who 
is besides a woman all self-denial, with her ekery thought for our 
good: yet, I think that, without Mamma, my wife would not 
have had those tantrums, may I call them of jealousy, which she 
never exhibited preidously, and which she certainly began to 
show very soon after our dear little scapegrace of an Albert was 
born. We had at that time, I remember, a parlour servant, 
called Emma Buck, w’ho came to us from the country, from a 
Doctor of Divinity’s family, and who pleased my wife very ivell 
at first, as indeed she did all in her power to please her. But 
on the very day Anna Maria came downstairs to the draiving- 
room, being brought down in these very arms, which I SAvear 
belong to as faithful a husband as any in the City of London, 
and Emma bringing up her little bit of dinner on a tray, I 
obsen’'ed Anna Maria’s eyes look uncommon savage at the poor 
girl, Mrs. Captain B. looking away the Avhole time, on to whose 
neck my Avife plunged herself as soon as the girl had left the 
room ; bursting out into tears, and calling somebody a viper. 

‘Hullo !’ says I, ‘my beloved, what is the matter? Where’s 
the viper? I didn’t know there Avere any in Bernard Street’ 
(for I thought she might be nervous still, and wished to turn 
olf the thing, Avhatover it might be, Avith a pleasantly). ‘ Who 
is the serpent?’ 

‘That— that woman,’ gurgles out Mrs. H., sobbing on 
Mamma’s shoulder, and Mrs. Captain B. scoAvling sadly at me 
over her ilaughter. 
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‘What, Emma?’ I aslcerl, in astonishment: for the IkuI 
l)een niicoiuinonly attentive to her niiKtress, making her gmels 
and things, and sitting np with her, besides tending my eldest 
daxigh ter, Emily, through the scarlet fever. 

‘Emma! don’t say Emma in that cruel audacious way, 
Maiimaouke — M il. Ho-o-obson,’ says my wife (for such are my 
two names as given me by my godfathers and my fathers), ‘You 
call the creature by her Christian name before niy very face ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Hobson, Hobson 1 ’ says Miis. Captain B., wagging lier 
head. 

‘ Confound it ’ — (‘ Don’t swear,’ says Mamma) — ‘ Confound 
it, my love,’ says. I, stamijing my foot, ‘you wouldn’t haim luc 
call the girl Buck, Buck, as if she Avas a rabbit? She’s the 
l>est girl that ever was ; she nursed Emily through the fei’er : 
she has been attentive to yon ; she is always up when you 
Avaut her- ’ 

‘Yes, and Avhen you-oo-oo come home from the chih, Mauma- 
lUJKB,’ iny AAufe shrieks out, aud falls again on Mamma’s shoulder, 
Avho looks me in the face and nods her head fit to drive me mad. 
I come home from ,the club, indeed ! Wasn’t I forbidden to see 
Anna Mama ? Whisn’t I turned uAvay a hiuidrcd times from my 
Avife’s door by Mamma herself, and could I sit alone in the 
dining-room (for my eldest tAVo, a boy and girl, Avere at school) 
— alone in the dining-room, where that very Emma avouIcI have 
had to wait upon me ! 

Not one morsel of chicken Avould Anna Mama eat. (She 
said she dared to say that woman Avould poison the egg sauce.) 
She had hysterical laughter and tears, and Avas in a highly 
nervous state— -a state as dangerous for the mother as for the 
darling baby, Mrs. Captain B. remarked justly ; and I Avas of 
course a good deal alarmed, and sent, or rather Avent off, for 
Bokee, our medical man. Boker srav his interesting patient, 
said that her nerves were highly excited, that she must at 
all sacrifices be kept quiet, and corroborated Mrs. Captain 
B.’s opinion in every particular. As Ave Avalked doAvnstairs I 
gave him a bint of what Avas the matter, at the .same time 
requesting him to step into the back-parlour and there see me 
ttike an affidavit that I was as innocent as the blessed baby just 
born, and named but three days before after bis Royal Highness 
the Prince. 

‘I knoAV, I knoAV, my good fellow,’ says Boker, poking me in 
the side (for he has a good deal of fun), ‘that you are innocent. 
Of course you are innocent. Everybody is, you sly dog. But 
Avhat of that? The two Avomen haAm taken it into their heads 
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to lie jealous of your maid — and an nncoimnonly pretty girl she 
is too, HonsoN, you sly rogue, you. And Avore she a Vestal 
Virgin, tlie girl must go if you want to have any peaee in the house. ; 
if you want your wife and the little one to thrive — if you want to 
liave a qniet house and family. And if you do,’ says Bokek, look- 
ing me in the face hard, ‘ though it is against my own interest, 
will you let mo give you a bit of advice, old boy ? ’ 

We had been lued up at Merchant Tailors’ together, and had 
licked each other often and often, so of course I let him spea,k. 

‘Well then,’ says he ‘Hon, my boy, get rid of the old dragon 
— the old Mutlier-in-law. She meddles witli my prescriptions for 
your wife ; she doctors the infant in private : you’ll never haAUi a 
quiet house or a quiet Avife as long as that old Catamaran is here.’ 

‘ Boker,’ says I, ‘ Mrs. Captain Budge is a lady who must 
not at least in my house be called a Catamaran. She has seven 
thousand pounds in the funds, and always says Anna Maria is 
her faAamrite daughter.’ And so we parted, not on the best of 
terms, for I did not like Mamma to be spoken of disrespectfully 
by any man. 

What was the upshot of this? When Mamma heard from 
Anna j\Iaria (who weakly told her what I had let slip laugh- 
ing, and in confidence to my wife) that Boker had called her 
a Catamaran, of course she went up to pack her trunks, and of 
course we apologised and took another medical man. And as 
for Eaima Buck, there was nothing for it but that she, poor 
girl, should go to the right about j my little Emily, then a child 
of ten years of age, crying bitterly at parting with her. The 
child very nearly got me into a second scrape, for I gave her a 
sovereign to give to Emma, and she told her Grandmamma, who 
would have related all to Anna Maria, hut that I went doivui on 
my knees and begged her not. But she had me in her power after 
that, and made me wince when she would say, ‘Marmaduke, 
have you any sovereigns to give away ? ’ etc. 

After Emma Buck came Mary Blackmoee, Avhose name I 
retuem])er because Mrs. Captain B. called her Mary Blacky- 
more (and a dark, swarthy girl she was, not at all good-looking 
in wiy cy(‘s). This poor Mary Blackmoee was sent about her 
business because she looked sweet on the twopenny postman, 
Mamma said. And she knew, no doubt, for (my wife hoiiig 
downstairs again long since) Mrs. B. saw everything that was 
passing at the door, as she regulaidy sat in the parlour window. 

Alter Blackmoee came anotlicr girl of Me.s. B.’s own 
choosing : own rejiring I may say, for she was named Barbara, 
after xMammu, being a soldier’s daughter, and coming from 
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Portsea, where the late Captain Budoe was quartered, in ooni- 
inaiid of his company of Marines. Of this girl Mp,s. B. would 
ash questions out of the Catcchi.sm at breakfast, and hit scape- 
grace of a Tom would burst out laugliing at her blundering 
answers. But from a demure country lass, as she was when slie 
came to us, IMiss BAitBAiiA very quickly became a dre.ssy 
impudent -looking thing; coquetting with the grocer’s and 
liutcher’s boys, and wearing silk gowns and flowers in her 
bonnet when she went to church on Sunday evenings, and actually 
appearing one day with her hair in bands, and the next day in 
ringlets. Of course she was setting her cap at me, Mamma, 
said, as I w^as the only gentleman in the house, though for my 
part I declare I never saw the set of her cap at all, or knew if 
her hair was straight or curly. So in a word, Baebara was sent 
back to her mother, and Mrs. Bodge didn’t tail to ask me 
whether I had not a sovereign to give her 1- 

After this girl we had two or three more maids, whose 
appearance or history is not necessary to particularise — the latter 
wa»s uninteresting, let it suffice to say, the former grew worse 
and worse. I never saw such a woman as Grizzel Sceimgeoor, 
from Berwick-upon-Tweed, wdio vms the last that waited on us, 
and w'ho was enough, I declare, to curdle the very milk in the 
jug as she put it down to breakfast. 

At last the real aim of my two conspirators of women came out. 

‘Maemaddke,’ Mrs. Captain B. said to me one morning 
after this Grizzel had brought me an oniony knife to cut the 
bread ; ‘ woraen-servants are very well in their way, but there is 
always something disagreeable with tliem, and in families of a 
certain rank a man-servant commonly waits at table. It is 
proper ; it is decent that it should be so in the respectable 
classes and tve are of those classes. In Captain Budge’s 
lifetime we were never without our groom and our tea-boy. 
My dear father had his butler and coachman, as our flimily has 
had ever since the Conquest ; and though you are certainly in 
business, as your father was before you, yet your relations are 
respectalile ; your grandfather wms a dignified clergyman in the 
west of England ; you have connections both in the army and 
navy who arc members of Clubs, and known in the fashionable 
world ; and (though I never shall speak to that man again) 
remember that your wife’s sister is married to a barrister, who 
lives in Oxford Square, and goes the Western Circuit. He keeps 
a man-servant. T/ie// keep men-servants, and I do not like to 
see my poor Anna Maria occupying an inferior position in 
society to her sister Frederica, named after the Duke of 
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York thong’ll she was, wlien His Royal Highness rovitnvod tlio 
lilarines at Chatliani; and seeing some empty bottles carried 
from the table said ’ 

‘In mercy’s name',,’ says I, bursting out, for ’ivlien she (ainu! to 
this story JMamma used to drive me frantic, ‘ have a, man if you 
like, Ma’am, and give me a little peace.’ 

‘ You needn’t swear, Mn. Ho'bsok,’ she replied with a toss of 
her head ; and when I went to business that day it was decided 
by the women that our livery should be set up. 

II. 

LTER GRUNDSELL, the knife-boy, 
the youth previously mentioned 
as son of my. greengrocer, and 
occasional butler, a demure little 
fair-haired lad, who had received 
his education in a green baize coat 
and yellow leather breeches at 
Saint Blaize’s Charity School, was 
our first foot-boy or page. Mamma 
thought that a full-sized footman 
might occasion inconvenience in the 
house, and would not be able to 
sleep in our back attic (which 
indeed wms scarcely six feet long), 
and she had somehow conceived a 
great fondness for this youth, with 
his pale cheeks, blue eyes, and 
yellow hah, who sang the sweetest 
of all the children in the organ-loft 
of Saint Blaize’s. At five o’clock 
every morning, -winter and summer, 
that boy, before he took a permanent engagement in my establish- 
ment, slid down our area-steps, of which and of the kitchen 
entrance lie was entrusted with the key. He crept up the stairs 
as .silent as a cat and carried off the boots and shoes from the 
doors of our respective apartments without disturbing one of us ; 
the knives and shoes of my domestic circle were cleaned as 
brilliant as possible before six o’clock ; he did odd jobs for tbe 
cook. ; he went upon our messages and errands • he can-ied lait his 
father’s potatoes and cauliflowers ; he attended school at Saint 
Biaize’s ; he turned his mother’s mangle— there was no end to the 
work that buy could do in the coiU’se of a day, and he was the 
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most active, quiet, liuniBle little rogue you ever knew. JMus. 
GArTAf>,’ Buih^e then took a just liking to the lad, and resolved 
to })roinoto l)iiu to the situation of page. His name -vvas changed 
from PirrEU to Philip, as being more genteel ; and a hat with a 
gold cord and a knoli on the top like a gilt Brussels sprout, and a 
dark green suit, with a w'liite galloon stripe dovni the trouser- 
seains, and a husiiel of buttons on the jacket, w'ere i)urcliasecl 
at an. establislnnent in Holboru, off the dummy at the door. 
Mamma is a great big strong woman, with a high spirit, who I 
should think could 2yrotect herself very well ; but when Philip 
had his livery, she made him walk behind her regularly, and 
never could go to church wdthout Philip after her to carry tlio 
books, or out to tea of an evening, without that boy on the box of 
the cab. 

Mils. Captaix B. is fond of good living henself; and, to do 
her justice, alway,s.kept our servants well. I don’t meddle with 
the kitchen affairs myself, having my own business to attend : 
but I believe my servants had as much meat as they could eat, 
and a great deal more than was good for them. They went to 
bed pretty soon, for ours was an early house, and wdien I came in 
from the Oity after business, I was glad enough to get to bed; 
and they got up rather late, for we are all good sleeper,? 
(especially Mr,s. B., who takes a heavy supper, which I never 
could indulge in), so that they were never called upon to leave 
their beds much before seven o’clock, and had their eight or nine 
good hours of rest every night. 

And here I cannot help remarking that if these folks knew 
their luck, ma si hona norvnt, as we used to say at Merchant 
Tailoi’s’ ; if they remembered that they are fed as well as lords, 
that they have warm beds and plenty of sleep in them ; that, if 
they are ill, they have frecpiently theii- master’s doctor ; that they 
get good wages, and beer, and .sugar and tea in sufficiency ; they 
need not be robliing their employers or taking fees from trades- 
men, or grumbling at their lot. My friend and head -clerk, 
Eaddles, has a hundred and twenty a year, and eight children ; 
the Eevep^end Mr. Bittles, our esteemed curate at Saint 
Blaize’s, has the same stipend and family of three ; and I am. sure 
that both of those gentlemen work harder, and fare worse, than 
any of the servants in my kitchen, or my neighbour’s. And I, 
who have seen that dear, good, elegant angel of a Mrs. Bittles 

^ r say because I tliink so .and will not be put down. My wife says 
slie thinks Ihere is nothing in Mrs. Bittles, and Mamma says she gives herself 
airs and has .a oast in her eye;. But a. more elegant woman 1 have never 
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iroimii^ her Ijusbaud's bauds atid neckcloths : atul that uu- 
commoiily shy supper of dry bread and milk-and-’vvater which the 
Raddles family take when I have dropped in to visit tliem at 
their place (Gleualvoii Cottage, Magnolia Road South, Camden 
Town) on my walks from Hampstead of a Sunday evening — T 
say, who have seen these people and thought about my servants 
at home, on the same July evening, eating buttered toast round 
the kitchen fire — have marvelled . how resigned and contentful 
some people were, and how readily other peopled grumbled. 
AVell then, this young Philip being introduced into my Ihmily, 
and lieing at that period as lean as a whipping-post, and as con- 
tented with the scraps and broken victuals which the cook gavt' 
lum as an alderman with his turtle and venison, now left liis 
raothei'A mangle, on which, or on a sack in his father’s potato bin 
he uswl to sleep, and put on my buttons and stripes, waited at my 
own table, and took his regular place at that in the kitchen and 
occupied a warm bed and three blankets in the hack attic. 

The effect of the three (or four or five, is it? for the deuce 
knows how many they take) meals a day upon the young rascal 
was speedily evident in his personal appearance. His lean cheeks 
began to fill out, till they grew as round and pale as a pair of 
suet dumplings. His dress (for the little dummy in Holborn, a 
bargain of Mes, Captain B.’s, was always a tight fit) grew 
tighter and tighter — as if his meals in the Idtchen were not 
sufficient for any two Christians ; the little gormandiser leried 
contributions upon our parlour dishes. And one day my wife 
spied him with his mouth smeared all over with our jam pudding, 
and on another occasion he came in mth tears in his eyes and 
hardly able to speak, from the effects of a curry on which he had 
laid hands in the hall, and which we make (fi'om the Nawobb of 
Mulligatawney’s own receipt) remarkably fine — and as hot, as 
hot — as the dog-days. 

As for the crockery, both the common blue and the stone 
china Mamma gave ns on our marriage (and which I must con- 
fess I didn’t mind seeing an end of, because she bragged and 
bothered so about it), the smashes that boy made were incredilde. 
The handles of all the tea-cups went ; and the knobs of the cover 
of the vegetable dishes ; and the stems of the wine-glasses ; and 
the china punch-bowl my Anna M.:VIIia was christened in. And 
the days he did nut break the dishes on the table, he spilt the 
gravy on the cloth. Lord ! Lord ! How I did wish for my 
pretty neat little parlour-maid again. But I had best not, for 
peace’s sake, enlarge again upon t/^at point. 

And as for getting up, I suppose the suppers and dinners 
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made lihu ,«lecpy as well as fot ; <;ertaiiily tlie little rascal for tlie 
lirst -week did get up at las asaal liour ; then he was a little 
later : at the end of a mouth he came yawning downstairs after 
the, maids had long la-en at work : there was no more polishing 
of hoots and knives; barely time to get mine clean, and knives 
enough ready for me and my wife’s breakfast (Mns. Captain B. 
taking hers and her poached eggs and rashers of bacon in bed), — 
in time enough, I say, for my breakfast, before I went into the 
City. 

Many and many a scolding did I give that boy, until, my 
temper being easy and the lad getting no earthly good from my 
iihuse of him, I left off — from sheer weariness and a desire for a 
quiet life. And Mamma, to do her justice, was never tired of 
giving it to him, and rated him up hill and down dale. It was 
‘ PiTiLiu, you are a fool.’ ‘ Philip, you dirty wretch.’ ‘ Philip, 
you sloven,’ and so forth, all dinner time. But still, when I 
tallied of sending liiin off, Miis. Captain B. always somehow 
pleaded for him, and insisted uiion keeping him. Well, my 
weakness is that I ea,n’t say no to a woman, and Mastek Philip 
stayed on, breaking the plates and smashing the glass, and getting 
more mischievous and lazy every day. 

At last there came a crash, which, though it wasn’t in 
my crockery, did Masteh Philip’s business. Hearing a great 
laughter in the kitchen one evening, Mamma (who is a good 
housekeeper and does not like her servants to laugh on any 
account) stepped down — and what should she find ? 

Master Philip mimicking her to the women-servants, and 
saying, ‘ Look, this is the way old Mother Budge goes ! ’ And, 
pulling a napkin round his head (something like the Turkish 
turban Mrs. Captain B. wears), he began to speak as if in her 
way, saying, ‘Now, Philip, you nasty, idle, good-for-nothing, 
lazy, dirty hoy you, why do you go for to spill the gravy so ? ’ etc. 

Mrs. B. rushed forward and boxed his ears soundly, and the 
next day he was sent about his business ; for flesh and blood 
could bear him no longer. 

Why he had been kept so long, as I said before, I could not 
comprehend, until after Philip had left us; and then Mamma 
said, looking witli tears in her eyes at the chap’s jacket, as it lay 
in the pantry, that her little hoy Augustus was something like 
him, and that he wore a jacket with buttons of that sort. Then 
I knew she was thinking of her eldest son, Augustus Frederick 
York Budge, a Midshipman on board the Hiy)popota;rmis frigate, 
Cai’TAIn Swang, O.B. (I knew the story well enough), who died 
of yellow fever on the West India Station, in the year 1814. 
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the time -I had had two or three more boys 
hi my family, I got to hate them as if I had 
been a second Herob, and the rest of my 
household, too, was pretty soon tired of the 
wretches. If any young housekeepers read 
this, I would say to them, Profit by my 
experience, and never keep a boy —be happy 
with a parlour-maid, put up with a chai’- 
womau, let the cook bring up your dinner 
from the kitchen : get a good servant who 
knows his business, and pay his wages as 
cheerfully as you may : but never hare a boy 
into your place if you value your peace of mind_. 

You may save a little in the article of wages with the little 
rascal, hut how much do you pay in discomfort % A lioy eats as 
much as a man, a boy breaks twice as much as a man, a hoy is 
twice as long upon an errand as a man ; a boy batters your plate 
and sends it up to table dirty ; you are never certain that a boy’s 
fingers are not in the dish which he brings up to your dinner ; a 
boy puts your boots on the wrong trees ; and when at the end of 
a year or two he has broken his way through your crockery, and 
at last learned some of his business, the little miscreant privately 
advertises himself in The Times as a youth who has two years’ 
character, and leaves you for higher wages aud another place. 
Two young traitors served me so in the course of my fatal 
experience with boys. 

Then, in a family council, it was agreed that a man should 
be engaged for our establishment, aud we had a series of footmen 
(our curate recommended to me our first man) whom the clergy- 
man had found in the course of his charitable eximrsions. I 
took John Tomkins out of the garret, where he was starving. 
He had pawned every article of value belonging to him ] he had 
no ilecout clothes left in which he could go out to offer himself 
for a situation ; he had not tasted meat for weeks, except such 
rare hits us he could get from the poor Ourate’i; spare table. 
He ('ame to my house, and all of a sudden rushed into plenty 
again. Ho had a comfortable supply of clothes, meat, fire, and 
blankets. He had not a hard master, and as for Mamma’s 
scolding, ho took it as a mvatter of course. He had but few pairs 
of shoes to clean, and lived as well as a man of five hundred 
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a-year. Well, Jottn Tomkins left my service in six months after 
Ilf; had been drawn out of the jaws of death, and after he liad 
eonsidei’cd himself lucky a,t lieiug able to get a crust of bread, 
because the cook served him a dinner of cold meat t'wo days 
running — ‘He never ’ad been used to cold meat; it was the 
custom in no good famlies to give cold meat — he wouldn’t stay 
wlicre it was practised/ And away he went, then — very likely 
to starve again. 

Him there followed a gentleman, whom I shall call Me. 
Abeeshaw, for I am positive he did it, although we never could 
find him out. ’ We had a characteiv with this amiable youth, 
which an angel might have been proud of — had lived for seven 
years with Geneeal Hectoe— only left because the family was 
going abroad, the General being made Governor and Commander- 
in -Crhief of the Tapioca Islands — the General’s sister, Mbs. 
Colonel Ajax, living in lodgings in the Edgware Eoad, answered 
for the man, and for the authenticity of the General’s testimonials. 
When Mamma, Mes. Oapt^un B., waited upon her, Mes. Captain 
B. remarked that Mes. Colonel’s lodgings were rather queer, 
being slial)by in themselves, and over a shabbier shop — and she 
thought there was -a smell of hot spirits and water in Mbs. 
Colonel’s room when Mes. B. entered it- at 1 o’clock ; but 
perhaps she was not very rich, the Colonel being on half-pay, 
and it might have been ether and not rum which Mrs. B. smelt. 
She came home announcing that she had found a treasure of a 
servant, and Me. Abeeshaw stepped into our pantry and put on 
our livery. 

Nothing could be better for some time than this gentleman’s 
behaviour ; and it was edifying to remark how he barred up the 
house of a night, and besought me to see that the plate was all 
right when he brought it upstairs in the basket. He constantly 
warned us, too, of thieves and ra s about, and though he had 
a villainous liang-dog look of his oiVli which I could not bear, yet 
Mamma said this was only a piojudice of mine, and, indeed, I had 
no fiuilt to find with the man Once I thought something was 
wrong with the lock of my study-table ; but as I keep little or 
no money in the house, I did not give this circumstance much 
tliuught, and once Mes. Captain Budge saw Mr, Abeeshaw 
in conversation with a lady who had very much the appearance 
of Mrs. Colonel Ajax, as she afterwards remembered, but the 
rescanldancc did not, unluckily, strike Mamma at the time. 

It happened one evening that we all went to sec the Christmas 
pantomime; and, of course, took the footman on the box of the 
tly, and I treated him into the pit, where I could not see him ; 

2 B 
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bit lie said afterwards that he enjoyed the play very mneh. 
"When the pantomime was over, he was in waiting in the lobby to 
hand ns back to the carriage, and a pretty good load vre wore, 
—our three children, ourselves, and Mns. Captain B., who is a 
very roomy woman. 

When we got home — the cook, with rather a guilty and 
terrified look, owned to her mistress that a most ‘singuhir ' 
misfortune had. happened. She was positive she shut the door — 
she could take her Bible oath she did— after the boy who comes 
every evening with the paper ; but the policeman, about 1 1 o’clock, 
had rung and knocked to say that the door was open — and open it 
was, sure enough ; and great-coat, and two hats, and an umbrella 
were gone. 

‘ Thank ’Evins ! the plate was all locked up safe in my pantry,’ 
Mil. Abershaw said, turning up his eyes ; and he showed me 
that it was all right before going to bed that very night ; he 
could not sleep unless I counted it, he said — and then it was 
that he cried out, ‘ Lord ! Lord ! to think that while he was so 
happy and unsuspicious, enjoin’ of himself at the play, some rascal 
should come in and rob his kind master ! If he’d a knowd it, he 
never would have left the house — ^no, that he wouldn’t.’ 

He was talking on in this way when we heard a loud shriek 
from Mamma’s room, and her bell began to ring like mad ; and 
presently out she ran, roaring out, ‘ Anna Maria I Cook ! Mr. 
.Hobson ! Thieves ! I’m robbed, I’m robbed ! ’ 

‘Where’s the scoundrel?’ says Abershaw, seizing the poker 
as valiant as any man I ever saw ; and he rushed upstairs towards 
Mrs. B.’s apartment, I following behind, more leisurely; for if 
the rascal of a housebreaker had pistols with him, how wa,s I to 
resist him, I .should like to know ? 

But when I got up — there was no thief. The scoundrel had 
been there; but he was gone : and a large box of Mias. B.’,s stood 
in the centre of tlie room, burst open, with numbers of thing.s 
strown about the floor. Mamma was sobbing her eyes out- in her 
big chair ; my wife and the female servants already assembled ; and 
Abershaw with the poker, banging under the bed to see if the 
villain was still there. 

I was not aware at first of the extent of Mrs. B.’s misfortune, 
and it was only l)y degrees, as it were, that that unfortunate lady 
was brought to tell us what she had lost. First, it was her 
dres.sc‘s she bemoaned, twf) of which — her rich purple velvet and 
iicr black satin — were gone : then, it was her (lashmere shawl : 
then, a box full of ornaments, her jet, her pearls, and her garnets : 
nor wtis it until the next day that she confessed to my wife that 
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tlio groat loHfl of all was an old black velvet T'eticule, containing 
two Ivundred and twenty-three pomids, in gold and notes. I 
su])j)ose she did not like to tell me of this : for a short time 
liefore, l>oing somewdiat pressed for money, I had asked her to 
lend me some j when, I am sorry to say, the old lady declared, 
upon her honour, that she had not a guinea, nor should have one 
until her dividends came in. Now, if she had lent it to me, she 
would have been paid back again, and this she owned with tears 
in her eyes. 

Well, Avhen she had cried and screamed sufficiently, as none 
of this grief would mend matters, or bring back her money, we 
went to bed, Abeeshaw clapping to all the bolts of the house- 
door, and putting the great bar up with a clang that might he 
heard all through the street. And it was not until two days 
after the event that I got the numbers of the notes which Mes. 
Oaptaiist B. had lost, and which were all paid into the Bank, and 
exchanged for gold the morning after the robbery. 

Wlien I was aware of its extent, and when the horse was 
stolen, of course I shut the stable-door, and called in a policeman 
—not one of your letter X policemen — but a gentleman in plain 
clothes, who inspected the premises, examined the family, and 
questioned the servants one by one. This gentleman’s opinion 
was that the robbery was got up in the house. First, he suspected 
the cook, then he inclined towards the housemaid, and the young 
fellow with whom, as it appeared, tliat artful hussy was keeping 
company ; and those two poor wretches expected to he carried off 
to jail forthwith, so great was the terror under which they lay. 

All this while Me. Abeeshaw gave the policeman every 
information; insisted upon having his boxes examined, and his 
accounts looked into, for though he was absent, waiting upon 
his master and mistress, on the night when the robbery was 
(mmmitted, he did not "wish to escape search — not he ; and so we 
looked over his trunks just out of compliment. 

The officer did not seem to be satisfied — as, indeed he had 
discovered nothing as yet — and after a long and fruitless visit in 
the evening, returned on- the next morning in company with 
anotlier of the detectives, the famous Sceoggins indeed. 

As soon as the famous Sceoggins saw Abeeshaw, all matters 
seemed to change — ‘Hullo, Jeeky!’ said he, ‘what, you here? at 
your old tricks again ? this is the man what has done it, Sir,’ he 
said to me ; ‘ he is a well-known rogue and prig.’ Me. Abeeshaw 
swore more than ever that he was innocent, and called uj^on me 
to swear that I liad seen him in the pit of the theatre during the 
whole of the performance ; hut I could neither take my affidavit 
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to this tact, nor Mr. Scroggins a bit satisfied, nor would ho 
be until be had the man up to Beak Street Police Oourt, and 
examined by the magistrate. 

Here my young man was knouTi as an old practitioner on 
the tread-mill, and, seeing there was no use in denying the fact, 
he confessed it very candidly. He owned that he had been 
unfortunate in his youth, that he had not been in General 
HEOTorfs service these five years ; that the character he had got 
was a sham one, and Mrs. Ajax merely a romantic fiction. But 
no more would he acknowledge. His whole desire in life, he 
said, was to be an honest man 3 and ever since he had entered my 
service he had acted as such. Could I point out a single instance 
in which he had failed to do his duty ? But there was no use 
in a poor fellow who had met with misfortune trying to retrieve 
himself ; he began to cry when he said this, and spoke so naturally 
tliat I was almost inclined to swear that I had seen him under us 
all night in the pit of the theatre. 

There was no evidence against him ; and this good man was 
discliarged, both from the Police Office and from our service, 
where he couldn’t abear to stay, he said, now that his honour 
was questioned. And Mrs. Budge believed in his innocence, 
and persisted in turning off the cook and housemaid, who, she 
was sure, had stolen her money : nor was she quite convinced of 
the contrary two years after, when j\Ie. Abershaw and Mrs. 
Colonel Ajax were both transported for forgery. 


THE SIGHTS OF LOHDOK^ 

Sir, 

I am a countiy gentleman, infirm in health, stricken in 
years, and only occasionally visiting the metropolis, of which the 
dangers, and the noii^e and, the crowdif, are somewhat too mucli 
for my quiet nerves. But at this season of Easter, leaving 
occasion to come to London, where my son rc.sides, I was inducecl 
to take his carriage and his five darling children for a day’s sight- 
sceeing. And of sight-seeing I have had, Sir, enough, not for a, 
day, iait fax my whole life. 

j\Iy sou’.s residence is in the elegant neighbourhood of P-idm-u 
Square, and taking Ids carriage, of which both the horse and 
driver are perfectly steady and past the prime of life, our first 
visit was to the Tenobrorama, in the Regent’s Park, where I was 
told some neat paintings were exhibited, and I could view some 
A [April G, 1850.] 
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Bcciios at, leapt of foreign couutrie.s -'witliout the danger and fatigue 
of pcrBf>nal ti-avel. I paid my money at the entrance of the 
huildiiig and entered with my unsuspicious little charges into tlie 
infctirior of tlie huilding. Sir, it is like the entrance to the 
Eleusinian mysteries, or what I have lieen given to understand is 
the initiation into Freemasonry. We idunged out of the light 
into such a profound darkness, that my darling Anna Mama 
instantly began to cry. Wo felt we were in a (‘hainber, Sir, 
dimly creaking and moving underneath us — a horrid scn,satiuu of 
sea-sickness and terror overcame us, and I was almost as 
frightened as my poor innocent Anna Mama. 

The first thing we saw was a ghastly view of a church — the 
Cathedral of Saint Seiuxlchre’s at .T((richo, I believe it was called — 
a dreary pile, with not a soul in it, not so much as a pew-opener 
or verger to whom one could look for refuge from the solitude vif 
the dismal. Sir, I don’t care to own I am frightened at being in 
a church alone; I was once locked up in one at the age of 
thirteen, having fallen asleep during the sermon, and though I 
have never seen a ghost, they are in my family — my grandmother 
saw one. I hate to look at a great, ghastly, naked edifice, paved 
with gravestones, and surrounded with epitaphs and death’s 
heads, and I own that I thought a walk in the Park would have 
been more cheerful than this. 

As we looked at the picture, the dreary church became more 
dreary; the shadows of night (by means of curtains and con- 
trivances, which I heard in the back part of the mystery making 
an awful flapping and pulling) fell deeply and more terribly on the 
scene. It grew pitch dark ; iny poor little ones clung convulsively 
to my knees ; an organ commenced playing a dead march — it was 
midnight — tapers presently began to flicker in the darkness — the 
organ to moan more dismally — and suddenly, by a liideous 
optical delusion, the church was made to appear as if full of 
l)Gople, the altar was lighted up with a mortuary illuiuiuatiou, 
and the dreadful monks were in their stalls. 

, I have been in churches. I have thorrght the sermon long. 
I never thought the real service so long as that painted one which 
I witnessed at the Tenebrorama. My dear children Avhispered, 
‘ Take us out of this place, Grandpapa.’ I would have done so, 
I started to get up (the place being now dimly visible to our 
('yo.s, accustomed to the darkness, and disclosing two other 
wretches looking on in the twilight besides ourselves) — I started, I 
say, to get up, when the chamber began to move again, and I 
sank baidc on my seat, not daring to stir. 

The next view we saw was the Summit of Mount Ararat, I 
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biilieve, or else of a mountain in Switzerland, just before dawn, 
f can’t bear looking down from mountains or li eights; wben 
taken to St. Paul’s by luy dear mother, as a child, I had wtdl-nigh 
fainted when brought out into the outer gallery ; and this view of 
Mount Ararat is so dreadfiil, so lonely, so like nature, that it was 
all I could do to prevent myself from dashing down the jieak and 
plunging into the valley below. A storm, the tlmuderous rumble 
of which made me run cold, the fall of an avalanche destroying a 
village, some lightning and an eclipse I believe of the sun, were 
introduced as ornaments to this picture, which I would as lief see 
again as undergo a nightmare. . 

More dead than alive, I took my darling children oirt of the 
place, and tenderly embraced them when I was out of the door. 

The Haidoraina is next by, and my dear little third grandchild 
insisted upon seeing it. Sir, Ave unsuspecting ones Avent into the 
place and saAV, Avhat do you think ? — the Eartlniuake of Lisbon ! 
Ships Avere tossed and dashed about the river before us in a 
frighttul manner. Convents and castles toppled down before our 
eyes and burst into flames. We heard the shrieks of the 
mariners in the storm, the groans of the miserable people being 
sAvalloAved up or smashed in the rocking, reeling ruins — tremendous 
darkness, lurid lightning flashes, and the aAvful booming of 
thunderbolts roared in our ears, dazzled our eyes, and frightened 
our senses so, that I protest I AA'as more dead than alive Avhen 
I q^uitted the premises, and don’t know hoAV I found myself in my 
carriage. 

We AAmre then driven to the Zoological Gardens, a place which 
I often like to Ausit (keeping aAvay from the larger beasts, such as 
the hears, Avho I often fancy may jump from their poles upon 
certain unoffending Christians ; and the howling tigers and lions 
Avho arc continually biting the keepers’ heads oft), and Avhere I 
like to look at the monkeys in the cages (the little rascals) and 
the birds of various plumage. 

Famy my feelings. Sir, Avhen I saw in these gardens — in these 
gardens frequented by nursery-maids, mothers and children — an 
immense brute of an elephant about a hundred feet high rushing 
about Avith a Avretched little child on his hack, and a single man 
A’aiuly endeavouring to keep him ! I uttered a shriek — i called 
my dear children round about me. And I am not ashamed to 
confess it, Sir, I ran. I ran for refuge into a building iiard by, 
Avhere I saAV — Ah, Sir! I saAv an immense boa constrictor 
sAvulloAAung a live rabbit — sAvallowing a live rabbit, Sir, and look- 
ing as if he AA'ould liaAm swallowed one of my little boys aftor- 
Avards, Good heaA'ens ! Sir, do Ave live in a Christian country. 
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Mtd nrc jjurenis and eliildren to be subicoted to siirhts like 
i tlie«o ? 

j Our next visit — of pleasure, Sir ! bear with me when I say 

i pleamire — was to the Waxwork in Baker Street — of which I have 

"uly to say that, rather than be left alone in that gallery at 
night with those statues, I would consent to be locked up with 
one of the horrid lions at the Zoological Gardens. There is a 
! woman in black there lying on a sola, and whose breast heaves — 

I there, is an old man whose head is always slowly turning round 

1 — there is Her M — ty and the R-y-1 Children looking as if they 

all had the yellow fever — sights enough to terrify am,y Christian 
i I should think — sights which, nevertheless, as a man and a 

grandfather, I did not mind undergoing. 

But my second boy, Tommy, a prying little dare-devil, full of 
i mischief, must insist upon our going to what he called the 

reserved apartment, where Napoleon’s carriage was, he said, and 
' other curiosities. Sir, he caused me to pay sixpences for all 

i the party, and introduced me to what? — to the Chamber of 

I Horrors, Sir ! — they’re not ashamed to call it so — they’re proud 

of the frightful title and the dreadful exhibition — and what did 
j I there behold — murderers. Sir— murderers ; some of them in 

1 their own cold blood — Robespierre’s head off in a plate — 

f Marat stuck and bleeding in a bath — Mr. and Mrs. M^ysTNiNO 

I in a frightful colloquy with Courvoisier and Fieschi about the 

i infernal machine — and my child, my grandchild. Sir, laughed at 

my emotion and ridiculed his grandfather’s just terror at witness- 
j iug this hideous scene ! 

I Jacky, my fifth, is bound for India — and wished to see the 

I Overland Journey pourtrayed, which, as I also am interested in 

i the future progress of that darling child, I was anxious to behold, 

i We came into the Exhibition, Sir, just at the moment when the 

j simoon was represented. Have you ever seen a simoon. Sir? 

j Can you figure to yourself what a simoon is ? — a tornado of sand 

i in which you die before you can say Jack Robinson, in which 

I camels, horses, men are swept into death in an instant — and this 

j was the agreeable sight which, as a parent and a man, I was 

called upon to witness ! Shuddering, and calling my little charges 
around me, I quitted Waterloo Place, and having treated the dear 
; beings to a few buns in the Haymarket, conducted them to their 

last place of amusement, viz. the Panorama, in Leicester Place. 

Ah, Sir ! Of what clay are mortals supposed to be made, that 
they can visit that exhibition? Breams I have had in my life, 
but as that view of the Arctic Regions, nothing so terrible. My 
blood freezes as I think of that frightful summer even — but what 
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to say of the muter? ’ By heavens, Sir, I eouhl not faee the 
sight — the icy picture of eternal snow — the livid northern lights, 
the killing glitter of the stars ; the wrehihed mariners gro}uug 
about in the snow round the ship ; they caused in me such a 
shudder of surprise and fright — ^that I don’t blush to own I ].>op]>ed 
down the curtain after one single peep, and would not .allow my 
children to witness it. _ _ . 

Are others to be so alarmed, so nusled, so terrified ? 1 

beseech all peoide who have 7 ierwit to pause ere they go sight- 
seeing at the present day and remain 

Your obedient servant, 

Goliah Muff. 

THE LION HUHTEESS OF BELGEAYIA.' 

Being Lady Nimrod’s Journal of the past Season. 

L 

When my husband’s father. Sir John Nimrod, died after .sixteen 
years’ ill-health, ivliich ought to have killed a dozen ordinaiy 
baronets, and which I bore, for my part, with angelic patience, 
we came at length into the property ; which ought, by rights, to 
have been ours so long before (otherwise I am sure I would never 
have married Nimrod, or gone through eighteen years of dulne.ss 
and comparative poverty in second-rate furnished houses at home 
and abroad), and at length monted my ^ naiso'ii in London. I 
married Nimrod, an artless and beautiful young woman, as I 
may now say without vanity, for I have given up all claims to 
youth or to personal appearance, and am now at the 9)ieszo of the 
path of •msfra vita , as Dante says, having no pretensions to 
flirt at all, and leaving that frivolous amusemeut to the young 
girls. I made great sacrifices to marry Nimrod ; I gave up for 
him Captain (uoav General) Blather, the haiulsoniest man of 
hi.s time, who was ardently attached to me j Mr. Bvx, then tutor 
to the Earl of Noodlebury, but now Lord Bishop of Bullook- 
SMiTHY ; and many more whom I need not name, and some of 
Avhom I daresay have never forgiven me for jilting them, as they 
call it. But how could I do otherwise ? Mamma’s means wove 
small. Who could suppose that a captain of dragoons at Brighton, 
or a nobleman’s tutor and chaplain (who both of them adored me 
certainly) would ever rise to their present eminent positions ? 

J [Augnst24, 31; September. 21, 1850,] 
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And I therefore sacrificed myself and my inclinations, - as every 
well-nurtured and highly principled girl will, and became Mas. 
Nimuoi) — remaining- Mas. Nimkod — plain Mas. Nimbod, as Ma. 
(IniMSTONE said — for eighteen jmars. What I suflbred no one 
can tell. Nimeod has no powers of conversation, and I am all 
soul and genius. NiMaon cares neither for poetry, nor for 
company, nor for science; and without geology, without poe.sy, 
without society, life is a blank to mo. Provided he could snooze 
at home witli the children, poor N. was (and is) happy. But 
ah ! could their innocent and often foolish conversation sidficc to 
a woman of my powers ? I wa.s wretchedly deceived, it must he 
owned, in my marriage, but what mortal among us has not his 
or lier tracasseries and desillusionnem.e.nts 1 Had I any idea that 
the old SiK John Nimioi) would have clung to life with such 
uncommon tenacity, I might now have been the occupant of tho 
Palace of Bullocksmithy (in place of poor Mns, Pyx, who is a 
vulgar creature), and not the mistress of my house in Eaton 
Crescent, and of Hornby Hall, Onmherland, where pour Sni 
Chaeles Nimeod generally lives shut up with his gout and his 
children. 

He does not come up to London, nor is he faii prm?- y hrilltr. 
My eldest daughter is amiable, but she htis such frightful red 
hair, that I really could not bring her into the world ; the hoys 
are with their tutor and at Eton ; and tis I was horn for society, 
I am bound to seek for it alone. I pass eight months in London, 
and the remainder at Baden, or at Brighton, or at Paris. 
receive company at Hornby for a fortnight when I go. Sie 0 — 
N — does not trouble himself much with London or 7non 7n ancle. 
He moves about my saloons without a word to say for himself ; 
he asked me whether He. Buckland was a poet, and whether 
Sie Sidney Smith' was not an Admiral ; he generally overeats 
and drinks himself at the house -dinners of his clubs, being a 
member of both Snookee’s and Toodle’s, and returns home after 
six weeks to his stupid Cumberland solitudes. Tims it will be 
seen that my lot in life as a domestic character is not a happy 
one. Born to hriller in society, I had the honour of singing on 
the table at Brighton before the epicure Geoege the Eoueth at 
six years of age.’- What was the use of shining under such a 
bushel as poor dear Sie 0 — N— ? There are some of us, gifted 
hut unfortunate beings, whose lot is the world. We are like the 
Wanderer in iriy dear friend Eugene Sue’s elegant novel, to 
wliuiii Fate says, ‘ Marche^ Marche : ’ for us pilgrims of society 

^ It was nnt before Geokgk the Fourth, but before the Fringe op 
Wales, tliat Lady Nimrod, then Miss Bellaibs, performed iit the Pavilion. 
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3hcre is ho rest. The Brixaies have ])een a fated racio ; dearest 
Maimna dropped down in the tea-rooms at Aliuack’s and was 
.'arried home paralysed; I have heard that Pa2)a (beiore our 
inisfortuiies and when he lived at Castle Bellairs, and in llutland 
3 (iuare) never dined alone for twenty-seven years and tlirc'c- 
([uarlers, and rather than be without company lie would sit and 
lau.sch and quaff with the horrid bailiffs who often arresteil him. 

I am a creature of the world then ; I cannot help my nature. 





The Eagle (the crest of the Bellaies) flies to the dazzling sun, 
while the ‘ moping owl ' prefers the stupid darkness of the thicket. 

They call me the Lion Huntress. I own that I love the 
society of the distinguished and the great. A mere cultivator of 
frivolous fashion, a mere toady of the great, I despise ; but genius, 
but poetry, but talent, but scientific reirutation, but humour, but 
eccentricity above all, I adore. I have opened my Salonfi now 
for several seasons. Everybody of note who has been in our 
metropolis I have received — the great painters, the great poets 
and sculptors (dear, dear sculptors, I adore them),' tim great 
musicians and artists, the great statesmen of all the great 
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counti-ies ; the great envoys, the great missionaries, the great 
(haicrals, the great t'Wi77/l)odies have honoured the reiinions of 
(J.LE.MEN'j?fN'A NiMiiOD. I liavc had at the same dinner the wise 
and famous Monsieue Docteinaire (and was in hopes he would 
luiA'e come to me in the footman’s suit in which he escaped from 
Paris, hut he only came with his Golden Fleece, his broad ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour, and eighteen orders) ; Signor Bombaedi, 
the Roman tribune ; General Prince Rubadubsti, the Russian. 
General; and dear T.iUiBOOSH Pasha, who was converted to 
Islamism after his heroic conduct in Hungary. I have had Mon- 
sieur Sansgene, the eminent socialist refugee ; Rabbi Jehosh- 
APHAT from Jerusalem; the Archbishop op Mealypotatoes, 
m 2 ^(M"tibus infidelium, and in j)urple stockings ; Brother Higgs, 
the Mormon Prophet; and my own dear &shop op Bullock- 
smithy, who has one of the prettiest ankles and the softest hands 
in England, seated round my lovAy board. I have had that 
darling Colonel Milstone Reid, the decyidierer of the Baby- 
lonish inscriptions ; the eminent Professor Hodwinok of Halle, 
author of those extraordinary Horce Antedihuvince, and The 
History of the Three Hundred Hirst Sovereigns of the Fourth 
Preadamite Period; and Professor Blenkinhorn (who reads 
your handwriting in that wonderful way, you know, for thirteen 
stamps) round one tea-table in one room in my house. I have 
had the hero of Acre, the hero of Long Acre, and a near relation 
of Greenacee at the same soiree — and I am not ashamed to 
own, that when during his trial the late atrocious Mr. Rawhead, 
confiding in his acquittal, wrote to order a rump and dozen at the 
inn, I was so much deceived by the barefaced wretch’s protesta- 
tions of innocence, that I sent him a little note, requesting the 
honour of his company at an evening party at my house. He 
was found justly guilty of the murder of Mrs. Tripes, was 
hanged, and, of course, could not come to my party. But had 
he been innocent, what shame would there have been in my 
receiving a man so certainly remarkable, and whose undoubted 
(;ourage (had it been exerted in a better cause) might have led 
him to do great things ? Yes, and if I take that villa at Fulham 
next year, I hope to have a snug Sunday party from the Agape- 
mone for a game at hockey ; when I hope that my dear Bishop 
OF Bullocksmithy will come. 

Indeed, what is life worth living for but the enjoyment of the 
society of men of talent and celebrity ? Of the mere vionde, you 
know, one person is just like another. Lady A. and Lady B. 
have their dresses made by the same milliner, and talk to the 
same pattern. Lord C.’s whiskers are exactly like Me. D.’s, 
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iuid thoir coats are the same, and their plaited shirt-fronts are the 
same, and they talk about the same things. If one dines witli 
E., or F., or G-., or H., one has the same dinner at each table; 
the Tory same soup, entrees, sweets, and ices, interspersed with, 
the same conversation carried round in an undertone. If one 
goes to L house or K. house, there is the same music — tlu; same 
Mario and Lahlaohm, the same Lablachi 5 and Mario. As for 
friends in the world, we know what they are, stu])i{l frumps mid 
foiuily connections, who are angry if they are not invited to all 
one's parties, who know and tell all one’s secrets, who spread all 
the bad stories about one that are true, or half-true, or untrue ; 
I make a point for my part to have no friends. I mean, nobody 
who shall be on such a confidential footing as that he or she shall 
presume to know too much of my affairs, or that I shall myself 
be so fond of, that I should miss them, were they to be estranged 
or to die. One is not made, or one need not be made, to be 
uncomfortable in life ; one need have no painful sensations about 
anybody. And that is why I admire and am familiar with 
remarkable people and persons of talent only ; because, if they 
die, or, go away, or bore me, I can get other people of talent or 
remarkable persons in their place. For instance, this year, it is 
the Nepaulese Princes, and Mlle. Vandermeer, and the Hippo- 
potamus one is interested about ; next year it may be tire Chinese 
Ambassadors, or the Pope, or the Duke op Boreeaux, or who 
knows who 1 This year it is the author of the Mmnorixm (and 
a most pleasing poet), or Mr. Ouaiming, the Lion Hunter of 
South Africa, or that dear Prelude : next year, of course there 
mil be somebody else, and some other poems or delightful works, 
which will come in, and of Avhich there is always a bountiful and 
most providential and blessed natural supply with every succeed- 
ing season. 

And as I now sit calmly, at the end of a well-spent season, 
surveying my empty apartments, and thinking of the many 
interesting personages who have passed through them, I cannot 
hut think lunv wise my course has been, and I look over the list 

of my lions with pleasure. Poor Sir 0 , in the same way, 

keeps a gaine-hook, I know, and puts down the hares and 
[)heasants which he has bagged in his stupid excursions ; and if 
that strange and delightful bearded hunter, Mr. Oumaiing (who 
was off for Scotland just when I went to his charming and terrible 
Exliiliition, close by us at Knightsbridge, and with an intimate 
Scotch mutual acquaintance, who would have introduced me, wdien 
I should have numbered in my \yednesday-list, and my dinner- 
hst one noble lion more) — ^if Mr. Cuaiaiing, I say, keeps Ids 
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journal of spring-boka, and elephants, and sea-cows, and lions, and 
monsters, why sliould not ClementIiSA Nimkod be permitted to 
recur to her little journals of the sporting season? 


11 . 

I have been asked, 
what is a lion ? A lion is a man or 
Avoman one must have at one’s parties 
— I have no other answer 

* but that. One has a man 
at one’s parties because one 
sees him at everybody else’s 
parties ; I cannot tell you 
why. It is the way of the 
world, and when one is of 
the world, one must do as 
the world does. 

Vulgar people and per- 
sons not of the world, 
nevertheless, have their 
little parties and their 
little great men (the 
foolish, absurd creatures !), 
and I have no doubt that at any little lawyer’s wife’s tea-table 
in Bloomsbury, or merchant’s heavy mahogany in Portland Place, 
our manners are ludicrously imitated, and that these people show 
oft' their lions, just as we do. I heard Me. Grimstone the 
other night telling of some people with whom he had been dining, 
a kind who are not in society, and of whom, of course, one has 
never heard. He said that their manners were not unlike ours, 
that they lived in a very comfortably furnished house ; that they 
had entren from the confectioner’s, and that kind of thing, and 
that they had their lions, the absurd creatures, in imitation of 
us. Some of these people have a great respect for the Peerage, 
and Grim.stonte says that at this house, which belongs to a relative 
of his, they never consider their grand dinners complete without 
poor Loiin Muddlehead, to take the lady of the house to dinner. 
Lori.) Muddlehead never speaks, but drinks unceasingly during 
dinner time, and is there, Grim.stone says, that the host may 
have the pleasure of calling out in a loud voice and the hearing 
of his twenty guests, ‘Lord Muddlehead, may I have the 
honour of taking wine Avith your Lordship ?’ 
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I am told tlicre are several members of the aristocracy who 
let tlicraselves out to be diued, as it were in this sad way ; and 
do not dislike the part of lion which they play in inferior houses. 

’W’^ell, then, what must we acknowledge ? that persons not in 
society imitate us ; and that everybody has his family circle and 
its little lion for the time being. With us it is Nelson come 
iiome from winning the battle of Aboukir ; witli others it is Tom. 
Smith, who has gained the silver skulls at the rowing match. 
With us it is a Foreign Minister, or a Prince in exile ; Avdth others 
it may be Master Thomas, who has just come from Cambridge, 
or Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who have just been on a tour to Paris. 
Poor creatures ! do not let us be too hard on them ! P(.'ople may 
not he in society, and yet, I daresay, mean very well, I have 
found in steamboats on the Rhine, and at tables cf/idfe on the 
Continent, very well-informed persons, really very agreeable and 
well-mannered, with whom one could converse very freely, and 
get from them much valuable information and assistance, and 
who, nevertlieless, were not in society at all. These peojile one 
does not, of course, recognise on returning to this country (unless 
they happen to get into the world as occasionally they do) ; but 
it is surprising how like us many of them are, and what good 
imitations of our manners they give. 

For instance, this very Mr. G-rimstone — Lady Tollingjton 
took him up, and of course, if Lady Tollington takes up a 
man he goes everywhere — four or five years ago in Germany I 
met him at Wiesbaden ; he gave me up bis bedroom, for the inn 
was full, and he slept on a billiard-table, I think, and was very 
good-natured, amusing, and attentive. He was not then du monde^ 
and I lost sight of him : for, tliongh lie bowed to me one night 
at the Opera, I thought it was best not to encourage him, and my 
glass would not look his way. But when once received, diffi- 
culties of course vanished, and I was delighted to know liiin. 

‘Oh, Mr. Grtmstone,’ I said, ‘how charmed I am to see you 
among ns. How jdeasant you must bo, ain’t yen'? I see you 
were at Ladv Tollington’s and LAin’' Trumpino ton’s ; and of 
course you will go everywhere; and will you come to my 
Wednesdays?’ 

‘ It is a great comfort, Lady Nimrod,’ Grimstone said, ‘ to 
lie in society at last, and a great privilege. You know that my 
relations are low, that my lather and mother are vulgar, and that 
until T came into the monde, I had no idea wliat decent maimers 
were, an<l had never met a gentleman or lady heforii ?’ 

Poor young man ! Considering his disadvantages, lie really 
proiiuunccs liis h’s very decently; and I watched him all throngli 
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(linnor-time and lie l)elia,ved quite well. Lady Blink ek saj'f- he 
is satirical ; but he seems to me simple and quiet, 

Mii. Geimsi’one is a lion now. His speech in Parliament 
made him talked about. Directly one is talked about one is a 
lion. He is a radical ; and his principles are, I believe, horrid. 
But one must have him to one’s parties, as he goes to Lady 
Tollington’s. 

There is nothing which I dislike so much as the illiberality 
of some narrow-minded English people, who want to judge 
everything by their own standard of morals, and are squeamish 
with distinguished foreigners, whose manner.^ do not exactly 
C()rre.s])ond witli their own. Hai'e we any right to quarrel with 
a Turkish gentleman, because he has three or four Avives 1 With 
an officer of Austrian hussars, because in the course of his painful 
duties he has had to inflict personal punishment on one or two 
rebellious Italian or Hungarian ladies, and whip a few little boys? 
Does anybody cut De, Hawteey at Eton for correcting the 
boysl — )ji?/ sons, I’m sure, would be the better for a little more. 
When the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, Count Knoutofp, was in 
this country, was he not perfectly well recehmcl at Court and in 
the very first circles ? It gWes one a sort of thrill, and imparts a 
pi<juancy arid flavour to a whole party when one ha.s a lion in 
it, who has hanged tAventy-five Polish Colonels like Count 
Kx cutoff ; or shot a couple of hundred Carlist officers before 
breakfost, like Ceneral Caebanzos, tlian Avliom I iieAUT met a 
mure mild, accomplished, and elegant man. I should say be is a 
man of the most sensitiAm organisation — that be would shrink 
from giving pain ; he has the pi-ettiest Avhite hand I ever 
saw, exre])t my dear Bishop’s ; and besides, in those countries an 
officer must do his duty. These extreme measures, of course, are 
not AA'hat one Avould like officers of one’s OAvn coimtiy to do, but 
consider the difference of the education of foreigners ! — and also, 
it must lie remembered, that if poor dear Geneeal Gaebanzos 
did shoot tlie Carlists, those horrid Carlists, if they had caught 
him, Avould certainly haAm shot Mm. 

In the same Avay about remarkable AAmmeii Avffio come among 
us — their standard of propriety, it must be remembered, is not 
ours, and it is not for us to judge them. Wlren that delightful 
LI A DAME Andeia caiiie amongst us (Avhom Geimstone calls 
I'oLVANDETA, tliougli her name is Alphonsine), avIio ever 
thought of refusing to receive her? Count Andria, and her 
first husband, the Baeon de Eeump, are the best friends 
imaginable ; and I have heard that the Baron was present at his 
Avife’s second, marriage, Avished her new husband joy Avith all his 
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Iioart, and danced with a Koyal Princess at the wedding. It is 
well known that the PiUNCTi: Gregory Eagamofeski, who comes 
out of Prussian Poland — (where I hope Miss Hulker of Lombard 
Street loads a happy life, and finds a cowrmine fernik a consola- 
tion for a bad, odious husband, an uncomfortable, hidc-and-scek 
barn of a palace as it is called, and a hideous part of the country) 
— I say it is well known that Eagamoffski was married before 
ho came to England, and that he made a separation from his 
Princess a V amiable; and came hither expressly for an heiress. 
Who minds these things ? Eagamoffski was everywhere in 
London ; and there were Dukes at St, George’s to sign the 
register ; and at the breakfast, in Hyde Park Gardens, which old 
Hulker gave, without inviting me, by the way ! Thence, I say, 
it o\ight to be clear to us that foreigners are to be judged l^y their 
own ways and habits, and not ours ; and that idle cry which 
people make against some of them for not conforming to our 
practices to be put down. Cry out against them indeed! Mr. 
Grimstone says, that if the Emperor Nero, having slaughtered 
half Ohristendom the week before, could come to England with 
plenty of money in his pocket, all London would welcome him, 
and he would be pressed at the very first houses to play the 
fiddle ; and that if Queen Oathebine of Mediois, though she 
had roasted all the Huguenots in France, had come over afterwards 
to Mivart’s, on a visit to Queen Elizabeth, the very best 
nobility in the country would have come to put theii' names down 
in her visiting-book. 

III. 

Among the most considerable lions who have figured in my 
menagerie, I may mention Bobbachy BxIHAWDEE, the Prince of 
Delhi, who came over on a confidential mission, from His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Aurungzebb, their august sovereign and 
master. No somr was for some time complete without the 
Bobbachy. Of all the Orientals who have visited our shores, 
it was agreed that he was the most witty, interesting, and 
accomplished ; he travelled with a small suite of Hookabadars, 
Kitmcltgurs, and Lascars ; and the sensation was prodigious which 
was occasioned by the intelligence, that the distinguished Envoy 
had it in command from his imperial master, to choose out from 
among the beauties of Britain a young lady wlu> would nut object 
to ])ecome Empress of Delhi in place of the late lamented wifi; 
of the sovereign, for wdiuse loss His Majesty was inconsolabh;. It 
was only titter he litid been for some time in the country that this 
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I'lip real oljjec't of his mission transpired : for, for some time, the 
Bol diaeliy lived in tlie most private manner, and he was not e^v en 
I)rosf-nted at Gonrt, nor asked to a turtle dinner hy the East India. 
Goinpany. In feet, some of the authorities of Leadenhall Street 
said tliat the Eoldjaehy was no more an Ambassador than you or 
I, and hinted he was an imiiostor ; but His Excellency s triends 
knew better, and that tliere are difference.s of such serious 
nature between the East India Company and the Delhi Emperor, 
tliat it was to the interest of the Leadenliall Street potentates 
to ignore the Eobbacliy, and throw all the discredit which they 
couid upon the Envoy of the great, widowed, and injured 
sovereign. 

Lady Lynx took this line, and would not receive him ; but 
the manner in Avhich her ladyship is liee with some of those odious 
Directors, and the way in which she begs, borrows, and as I 
believe, sells the cadetships and writerships which she gets from 
them, is very well known. She did everything malice and envy 
could suggest, to bring this eminent Asiatic into disrepute; she 
said he was not a Prince, or an Envoy at all, or anything but a 
merchant in his own country : but as she always tries to sneer at 
my lions, and to pooh-pooh my parties, and as I was one ot the 
first to welcome the distinguished Bobbachy to this country, the 
very ill-will and envy of Lady Lynx only made me the more 
confident of the quality of this remarkable person, and I do not 
blush to own that I was among the first to wmlcoine him to our 
shores. I asked people to meet the Ambassador of the Empeeoe 
OP Delhi. That I own, and that he denied altogether that he 
was here in any such capacity ; but if reasons of state prevented 
him from acknowledging his rank, that was no reason why we 
should not award it to him ; and I was proud to have the chance 
of presenting His Excellency to society, in opposition to that 
stupid, uninteresting Huuga.riau General whom Lady Lynx 
brought out at the same time, and who, to the best ot my belief, 
was an Irishman, out of Connauglit, for be spoke English with a 
decided Oonnemara brogue. 

Wlien the Bobbachy first came to this couutry, he occupied 
humble lodgings in Jcirmyn Street, and lived at no expense ; but 
ha])p(mmg to lie staying at the Star and Gai’ter at Eichmond, 
where he one day came to dinner, I introduced myself to hiin in 
tlie hotel gardens ; said I Avas the Lady Himeod, one of the chiefs 
of English society, of whom perhaps he had heard, and that I 
should bo glad to do anything in my power to make the metropolis 
welcome for him, and introduce him into the best company He 
put both his hands before him on his breast, as if be was going to 
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swim at me, M;k. Gkimstone said, and made me a most elegant 
bow : answering in very good English that my hunil ile name and 
the reputation of my parties had often formed the subjeot of 
conversaition at the Court of Delhi and throughout the East, 
and that it was a white day in his life in which he had the 
delight to see the countenance of one who was so illustrious for 
beauty, as he was pleased to say I was. ‘ Ah ! ’ he often said 
afterwards, ‘why has Fate disposed so early of such a lovely 
creature ? What a lucky individual is he (meaning Nimrod) 
who possesses such a pearl ! It is fit to be worn in an Emperor’s 
turban, and I must not speak about you to my master or show 
your portrait to him unless I can take you to him ; for he will 
certainly, when I get back to Delhi, chop my head oft’ from rage 
and disappointment at my returning home without you V 

This speech, though Oriental, at least shows he was well-bred. 
As for my marrying the Emperor, that is out of the question, for 
Nimrod is alive in the country, and we have no means of pursuing 
your Oriental practices of bow-stringing here. I told the Bobbachy 
at once that the Emperor must never think of me, must never be 
spoken to about me, and that I must live and die an English, not 
an Indian lady, But this was in aftertimes, and when we grew 
more intimate together. Meanwhile it gave me great iileasure in 
introducing into the world this amiable and polite exotic. 

At first, as I have said, he lived in a very humble and retired 
manner in Jermyn Street, when I called upon him in my carriage 
with my footmen. The door was opened by a maid-of-all-work : 
who told us mth wonder that ‘ the Injan gent,’ as she called him, 
lived on the second floor. I toiled up to his apartment (how 
dift’erent to the splendid halls and alabaster pillars and sparkling 
fountains of the palaces of his native East !) and there found His 
Excellency on a horse-hair sofii, smoking his hookah. I insisted 
upon taking him a drive into the park. It happened to be a fine 
day, and there was a throng of carriages, and most eyes were 
directed towards the noble stranger as he sate by my side in the 
carriage in a simple Oriental costume with a turban of red and 
gold, I would have taken the back seat, and have let him sit 
cross-legged, but I had Miss Higgs, my companion, and Fwo on 
the back seat. I mentioned everywhere who he was, took him to 
the opera that night, and had him at my Wednesday, with a petit 
dhu‘T cholsi to meet him. 

He, had not been at Court as yet, nor with the East India 
Company, for the reasons I have stated ; until the presents for 
Him Ma.trsi'Y, with which the BuTTv/nipootar East Indiaman was 
loaded, had reached London — presents consisting of the most 
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Tfiliialile (liauioiuLs, shawls, elephants, and other choice specimens 
oi <3riental sidendour — ^had arrived in the East India Docks, it 
was not etiquette for him to present himself before the sovereign 
of this country. Hence his quiet retreat in his Jermyn Street 
lodgings • and he laughed at the audacity of the landlord of the 
odious house. ‘ Landlord,’ he said, ‘ he think me rogue. Landlord 
he send me bill. Landlord he think BonnAony Eahawdeu not 
pay. Stop till BurrumjMoter come, then see whether landlord 
not go down on his knee before the Emperor’s Am bassador.’ 
Indeed His Excellency had arrived with only two attendants, by 
the steamer and the overland route, lea^dng the bulk of his suite 
and the invaluable baggage to follow in the Biimimpooter. 

He was a fine judge of diamonds and shawls, of course, and 
very curious about the jewellers and shawl merchants of London. 
I took him in my carriage to one or two of our principal trades- 
men ; but there was very little Avhich he admired, having seen 
much finer brilliants and shawls in his omi romantic land. 

When he saw my house he was delighted and surprised. He 
said he thought all houses in London like that lodging in Jermyn 
Street, — all sofas black, all sky black ; why his dam secretary 
take him to that black hole ? Landlord — dam secretary’s uncle — 
cliarge him hundred pound month for that lodging. I repre, seated 
how atrociously His Excellency had been imposed upon, and that 
if he intended to receive company, he should certainly transport 
himself to better apartments. It is wonderful how these simple 
Ibreigners are imposed upon by our grasping countrymen ! 

The Bobbachy took my advice, and removed to handsome 
rooms at Green’s Hotel, where he engaged a larger suite, and 
began to give entertainments more befitting his rank. He brought 
a native cook, who prepared the most delicious curries, pillaws, 
and Indian dishes, which really made one cry — they were so hot 
with pepper. He gradually got about him a number of the most 
distinguished people, and, thanks to my introduction and his own 
elegant and captivating manners, was received at many of our 
best houses ; and when the real object of his mission came out 
(which he revealed to me in confidence), that he was anxious to 
select a lady for the vacant throne of Delhi, it was wonderful how 
popular he became, and how anxious people were about him. 
The portrait of his imperial master, the Emperor, seated on a 
gold throne, was hung up in his principal di-awing-room j and 
though a vile daub, as most people said, especially that envious 
Giumstone, who said he must have bought it of some Strand 
limner for a guinea— yet what can one expect from an Indian 
artist ? and the picture represented a handsome young man, with 
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a s-weet Llack beard, a thin waist, and a necklace of diamonds 
Avortli millions and billions of rupees. 

If the young ladies and mammas of London flocked to see this 
picture, you may imagine how eager the mammas and. young 
ladies were to show their own beauties ! Ererybody read up 
about Delhi, and was so anxious to know about it from His 
Excellency 1 Mns. Cramley, hearing that the Orientals like 
stout ladies, sent to Scotland for that enormous Miss Guamley, 
who is obliged to live in seclusion on account of her size, and who 
really would do for a show ; old Laiiy Glum said if she allowed 
her daughter to make such a marriage, it would be with the 
fervent hope of converting the Emperor and all India with him ; 
little Miss Oockshaw was anxious to know if the widows were 
burned still at Delhi. I don’t know how many women didn’t 
ask His Excellency when this news was made public, and my 
lion was nearly tom to pieces. It was ‘ Bobbachy Bahawder 
and suite,’ ‘ His Excellency Bobbachy Bahawuee,’ ^ His 
Excellency Peince Bobbachy Bahawdee,’ everywhere now, 
his name in all the neivspapers, and who should be most eager to 
receive him. 

The number of pictures of young ladies of rank which my 
friend received from all parts of the countiy would have formed a 
series of books of beauty. There came portraits from Belgravia — 
portraits from Tyburnia — portraits from the country; portraits 
even from Bloomsbury and the city, when the news was made 
public of the nature of His Excellency’s mission. Such wicked 
deceptive portraits they sent up too ! Old Miss Cruickshanks 
had herself painted like a sylph or an opera dancer ; Mrs. Bibb, 
who is five-and-forty if she’s a day old, went to a great expense, 
and had a flishionable painter to cbew her in a crop and a pinafore, 
like a school-girl. Fathers brought their children to walk up ami 
down before His Excellency’s hotel, and some bribed His Ex- 
cellency’s secretary to be allowed to wait in the ante-room until 
he should pass out from breakfast. That Lady Lynx said that 
the only ready money which the mission got was from tlieso bribes, 
and the pictures, I must confess, were sold upon the Minister’s 
withdrawal from this country. 

A sudden revolution at the Court of Delhi occurred, as is vwy 
well known, in May last, and the news of his recall was brought 
to my excellent friend. The demand for his return was so 
peremptory that he Avas obliged to quit England at a moment’s 
notice, and departed with his secretary only, and before he had 
even had time to take leave of me, his most attached friend. 

A lamentable accident must have happened to the Bwmim'pooter 
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rudiuman, %yit}i the diamonds and elephants on hoard, for the 
unfortunate ship lias never reached England, and I daresay has 
sunk with all on hoard. 

But that is no reason for the slander of ill-natured people, w^ho 
want to make the world believe that there never was such a shij) 
as tlie Burruinpooter at all ; and that the Bobbacliy and his 
secretary were a couide of rogues in league together, who never 
had a penny, and never would have made tlieir way in society 
hut for my introduction. How am I to know the pedigrees of 
Indian Princes, and the manners of one blackamoor from another 1 
If I introduced the Bohhachy, I’m sure other people have intro- 
duced other dark-oomploxioned people ; and, as for the impudence 
of those tradesmen who want me to pay his bills, and of Mn. 
GiiEEN, of the hotel, who says he never had a shilling of His 
Excellency’s money, I’ve no words to speak of it. 

Besides, I don’t believe he has defrauded anybody : and when 
the difterences at the Court of Delhi are adjusted, I’ve little doubt 
but that he will send the i)altry few thousand pounds he owes 
here, and perhaps come back to renew the negotiations for the 
marriage of his imperial master. 
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EEAGMENTS FEOM THE HISTOEY OF 
GASHMEEE.1 

By the Arabian Historian Karagooz. 


Chapter GCXXII. 

The beautiful kingdom of Cash- 
mere was, it is very well known, 
governed by the magnificent 
Empress Kohinur, a sovereign 
so renowned for beauty, virtue, 
and an heroic disposition, that 
all the kings of the earth paid 
court to her, and her banner 
was respected wherever it 
was beheld. She gave her 
empire in charge to Viziers 
of great fame. Russool 
Jehaun, a statesman 
matchless for wisdom, was 
the President of her Divan, 
and administered the in- 
terior affairs of the Empire; while the foreign relations of Cash- 
mere were upheld, and her enemies made to tremble, by the 
wisdom and valour of the undaunted Pxjlmeestoon. By the 
Cashnierian laws, the husband of the Empress is forbidden to 
take part in political matters ; that Prince, therefore, passed his 
time in the chase, or in the pursuits of literature, and exercised 
his genius in beautifying the city of Lundoon. It is to him that 
the Lundoonees owed the beautiful turban which they wore for 
many ages ; and it was he who, with the aid of two genii, 
Packistuan and Foox, raised up in a single night that extra- 
^ [November 28, 1850.] 

[This was tbe period of Lord John Russell’.s campaign against ‘ Paj»al 
Aggression ’ ; Thackeray reminded his coimtryiuen of the struggle of the 
Reformation.] 
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ordiiuiry palti.ce of cryista], whicli broiiglit all tlie people of tlie 
eaa'tli to visit Liindoon — and made it the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

The kingd(.)ni of Cashmere was peaceful and happy ; the ports 
were full of ships ; the bazaars were thronged with nierchairts and 
g(jodB ; the rua,ds were covered from one end of the empire to the 
otlier, with people travelling in security ; the Cadis did their duty 
— -in a word, Lundoon was the gi’eatest city, Cashmere the noblest 
empire, and Kohinue the happiest sovereign in the %vorld but for 
one drawback — the constant rows of the Mollahs, who were 
perpetually quarrelling among themselves. 

It is known that for a long time the Cashmerians were 
followers of Omae, the successor of the Prophet ; and that the 
Chief Imaum of Mecca had the appointment of the Chief Mollahs 
of Cashmere during many ages. The Cashmerian Sovereigns, 
jealous of their independence, had always done their utmost 
against that arrangement which made their country a sort of 
spiritual dependency upon the Holy City of Arabia; and the 
pretensions and quarrels consequent upon this assumption kejit 
the Cashmerians in constant trouble and hot water. The country 
swarmed with Dervishes from Mecca ; Arabian zealots came and 
took possession of the Cashmerian Mosques, and preached to the 
people in a language they could not understand ; the boldest of 
them called upon the Sovereigns of Cashmere themselves to pay 
homage to the Chief Imaum of Mecca for their thrones ; for they 
said that the High Priest of Mecca was the Viceregent of the 
Prophet, that the Prophet had given him power over all thrones 
and kingdoms, and woe betide those mouarchs who disobeyed 
him. When one of their Mollahs, by name Thamaz ul Bukeet, 
Avas murdered by one of the Kings of Cashmere, they made him 
go on his bare knees to the slaughtered saint’s tomb ; they 
declared that miracles were worked there : that the sick were 
cured, the Avicked made sure of Paradise ; that the statues round 
the tomb Avagged their heads and talked ; that the pictures 
Avinked— Avho shall say Avhat other wonders Avere performed ? — I 
have read them in the Ancient Historians — round the tomb of 
Thamaz! Who shall believe the stories? Let him do so 

who AAUll. 

After some thousands of years, and Avhen not only the people 
of Cashmeria, but those of many other countries, began to doubt 
about tlie sovereignty Avbich the High Priest of Mecca claimed, 
and to declare that not only Omae, but that Alt, but that 
liAssAN and Hoossein, but that other good men could interpret 
the Koran for themselves ; and that the claims of the Imaum of 
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Mecca wore, in a word, all bosh, and that he was a priest and a 
man, like iiuother, — it chanced that there ruled a Icin^^ in (Jash- 
niere wlio was called King SunYMAUN the Eigh'I’h. And he 
n’ished t<3 put away an old wife of w'honi he was tired (iier name 
was Aiiagoon), and to marry a beautiful young houri who was 
called the Peri Anabulane. 

The Iinauni of Mecca would not dissolve the niari’iage betAvoen 
King Soea'IIAUN the Eighth and i)oor old Aeagoon, and 
threatened him with curses if he divorced her. But tlie viziers 
and no])les of Cashmere, vdio trembled before King Sulanaiaun, a . 
magnificent prince, AA^ho made nothing of cutting their heads oif, 
said the king might marry his new wife; accordingly he did so, 
snapping his fingers at the beard of the Imaum of Mecca, Avho 
had complimented him upon his religious principles a short time 
before, and sent him a robe of honour, with the title of Defender 
of the Faithful. ■ 

The king Avas in such a rage at the Imaum’s curses, that ho 
caused a proclamation to be made all through his empire that he, 
SuLYMAUN THE EIGHTH, was Supreme in his oavii dominions. 
Viceregent of the Prophet, and Defender and Oommander of the 
Faithful ; tliat the name of the Imaum of Mecca should never 
more lie heard in any house or mosque in Cashmere ; that any 
man who denied that he, Sula’TUAUN, Aims the Chief of the Faith, 
should have his head cut off, his tongue cut out, his body cliopped 
in quarters, and his goods confiscated. And he seized upon all 
the mosques, caraAmnserais, hospitals, houses belonging to the old 
Meccaites (aa'Iio were grasping and gi'eedy, but withal good to the 
poor), and partitioned them amongst his lords and viziers, Avho 
made no bones about accepting the plunder. 

As for the Cashmerians, it mattered little to most of them ; 
they Avere as glad that the King at Limdoon should be styled 
Viceregent of the Proi'iliet, as that the Imaum of Mecca should 
hold that title : tliey did not like that their king (for tiiey are 
the Auiinest peo])Ie in the Avorld) should be doing homage to any 
other potentate in Mecca, Medina, Constantinople, Aliyssinia, 
Jericho, or any other country. And they fell into the nenv order 
of things Avithout difficulty, excepting some feAV rebels and obstinate, 
AA'lio Avere hanged, drawn, and quartered accordingly. For in 
these good old times, AA’hen faith was stronger among us than it is 
noAA”, everybody cut everybody else’s head oft) thinking rightly 
that it Avas better to stop an unbeliever’s tongue, than let it Avag 
to the detriment of religion and the perversion of simple persons 
from the truth. 

Before he died, Sulymaun the Eighth cut off Anabulane’s 
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liea<l too, and inarried .somebody else. And bis son, and then bis 
daaigbter, reigned after bim in Cashmere. 

Tlie king’s son was but veiy young, and did not reigii very 
long over Cashmere. And all the time of bis reign bis sister 
]\1auiam, Avdio was daughter of poor old Queen Aeagoon, kejit 
her mother’s faith very stoutly, and gave up herwhole heart to 
tli(! Imaum of Mecca. So that when the young Prince, whose 
.subjects loved him very much, died, and the Queen Maetam 
succeeded, everybody knew that Mecca was to be in the ascendant 
once more; and the Meccaite priests, dervishes, mollahs, and 
imaums came swarming back into Cashmere again, and the 
mosques were handed over to them ; and the late king’s mollahs 
and ulemas began to see that the time for eating dirt had arrived. 


PAPERS ON POLITICAL TOPICS. 


THE OLD DUKE.' 

The national admiration for the old 
Duke has led the public to have 
almost as many portraits of him as of 
Field-Marshal Prince Albert. When 
a people adores a man, a set of astute 
publishers naturally go to work to 
reproduce the beloved image, and all 
Mr. Moon’s shop would not contain 
the Wellington picture-gallery. We 
have had him in all shapes — The Duke 
before Salamanca ; The Duke recon- 
noitring before Vittoria ; The Duke 
after ditto ; The Duke shaving before 
Ciudad Eodrigo, etc., etc. : — from that 
noble portrait of Lawrence, where 
he is represented holding the sword of England (it was in 1815, 
and he could wield it then), down to the last Daguerreotype of 
the neat, white-haired, old gentleman, whom we have all seen 
rolling upon his horse in the Park and Pall-Mall — a wonder to all 
bystanders that he did not topple over. 

At last they have got him in a sixpenny picture-newspaper at 
Church. Church is a very good place for him— whether artists 
could not be better employed there than in making pictures of 
that venerable hooked nose, is neither here nor there. 

But let it be conceded that he is getting old, as has been the 
lot of other military commanders before him ; ‘ Tears of dotage,’ 
we know, flowed ‘from Marlborough’s eyes’; there can be no 
manner of doubt that Alexander the GIreat, or Napoleon, if 
they luul lived long enough, would have grown old too. The 
^ [December 20, 1845.] 
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Dukes horse, which lie rode at Waterloo, grew old, aud was 
Liu-iied out to grass to jiass a comfortable senility, and died, 
greatly honoured and lamented, long ago. Why keep the master 
in harness for ever'^ liecominend him (piiet and a sunshiny 
[laddock at Strathfieldsaye. 

It is nonsense to say that because he worn the Great Waterloo 
Stakes in iSlu he is aide to run with other horses now — it is not 
fair tliat others should slacken their pace out of regard to him. 
Iil'cwant to move on. Here is the old gentleman, liecause In; 
couldn’t go the pace in the Anti-Oorn-Law coach, has stopped the 
carriage, sent back the horses on their haunches, npset the 
coachman, and set the whole team in disorder. 

It may be perceived that we are writing with the utmost 
gentleness. Great and strong ourselves, we reverence the brave 
who lived before ns. We are not going to bully the old Duke, 
but wm assert that his time for going to grass has arrived. The 
Times says he is the leader of the aristocracy. Let him go and 
lead the Dukes. He is fit for that; but not any longer for 
governing us. 

_ Suppose that statue of his w-hieh is turned with its horse’s 
tail to the E.x;change, should be removed by his adorers in the 
City, and placed, for greater honour, let us say iu the middle arch 
ot Temple Bar. It might look very well there, and the noble 
image would be sheltered from the rain ; but the street would be 
ineornmoded, tlie omnibuses would not like it ; the people going 
to business would curse that aquiline-nosed barrier which inter- 
])osed between their livelihood and them — the moral is obvious. 
.Punch means that the old Duke should no longer block up the 
great thoroughfiire of Civilisation — that he should be quietly and 
respectfully eliminated. 

For the future, let us have him and admire him — in history. 


BLACK MOKDAY.i 

Me. Punch’s Thoughts on his Return eeom the House 
ON Monday Evening, June 29 . 

He is gone, dear friends. We saw him drive down to the House, 
rolling in his gold coach like King Pippin, but his heart must 
have been cheered by the roar of thousands of voices, which said, 
‘God bless him!’ Did he catch sight of Punch up in a lamp- 
1 [July 4, 1846.] 
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post, yelling, ‘ Bravo, Peel ! Peel for ever ! ' fit to craiik liis 
lungs 'I Dear old Peel ! We have had many a till'—- hut he is 
gone, and the Whigs arc in. Which is the better, mm, Whi\i<jlhu& 
vcrsari gnam tid memmsse ? Now he is gone, the thoiiglit 
strikes one. Perhaps, to live with them will be less sweet than 
to remember Bob. 

Ho went to the House ; and the dear old fellow made his lust 
speech, and recanted so as to bring tears into your eyes. H(i 
spoke about Ireland. If he had but spoken a little sooner in that 
way, where would Repeal be 1 O’Connell says he is fit to be a 
Precursor. Will the Whigs follow him ? They must, my dear 
friends; there’s nothing like emidatiofi. They’ll bid any price 
against him. Let us keep up this wholesome competition, and 
we shall have the day which the Liberator pines for, when he 
shall give up agitation and retire to Derrynane. 

He spoke about the finances of the country : and on this 
subject the Whigs did not seem easy. He found the finances 
queer and he left them prosperous. He found the revenue poorly 
and left it jolly and thriving. He levied an income-tax, which 
people were happy to pay, although the Whigs did say it was a 
cruel imposition on a suffering people. He talked about extended 
commerce and Free Trade, and the Whigs (heaven bless them) 
cheered as if they had invented it. 

After talking of foreign commerce he talked of foreign relations. 
It may be doubted whether Ibe,a.him Pacha would ever have 
dined at the Reform Club, if the Tories had not kept the peace 
with Mekemet Ali. We are all right all over Europe, where 
everybody love.s our artless and simple disposition. The British 
Lion has roared at Ohing-wang-foo so as to make the Mandarins 
tremble — he is rampant on the entrenchments of Ferozeshah — he 
scours the plain of Aliwal — and he wags his tail in the waters of 
the Columbia (up to the 4:9th parallel) without any fear of the 
Yankee riffe. 

Then as to Corn-law repeal. ‘ No,’ says Peel, with delightful 
candour, ‘it was not I that did that ; nor Lord John, that take.s 
the benefit of the. act : it came from a greater than either — it was 
done, Gracious Heavens, is it possible? by a man who never was 
at Oxford ; by a fellow who is a cotton-spinner, and once, they 
say, was a bag-man; by a person who is not a natural -born 
patriot and leader of the people, as the Whigs are — by Richard 
COBDEN ! ’ 

Yes ; he acknowledged it. One of the people has achieved the 
great pacific revolution of the world ; not a man whose fathers 
have done ‘ priceless services,’ like Lord John Ru.ssell’s, who 
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have martyrs ever since Henry the EietHTn’s reign, hut a 
mere Manchester trader, of whom the Whigs thought so highly 
tha,t they offered him a fifteenth-rate place when there W'as a talk 
of their coming into office through his means, some month ago. 

And so the great aristocracy of England is beaten. The rebels 
among them are disgracefully routed. The doubtful come in 
and proftcr a sulky surrender. The wisest, cleverest, and most 
prudent of them hand in their allegiance, and take the oath, on 
their knees, to Righard Corden. 0, ghost of the Protector, 
behold Riohard your heir ! 0 red-nosed shade of Oliver rise 

up and see ! 

But, what is the best, the battle being over, little Lord John 
will come in and calmly take the goveniraeut of the army, and 
divide the plunder, and parcel out the commands to the little 
Whig family, so that they may do a few more ‘ priceless services ’ 
to the nation. 

Peel is gone meanwhile ; and shall we long miss our Bobby 
from his box ? What will Ben Disraeli do now ? The amiable 
creature will, pine like the ivy, when his attached oak is removed 
from him. My dear friends, I think of Peel and what he has 
done, and what he has undone. Let bygones be bygones. I 
should like to shake the hand that floored the Oorn-law, and 
gave Haydon fifty pounds. I never believed, for my part, that 
OoBDEN did actually intend to assassinate him; and I agree in 
the words of Mrs. Judy, who says, ‘My dear, I hope one day to 
see Peel and Oobden cotton together.’ Punoh. 


SIGNS OF A MOVE.^ 

Mr. OnisnoLM Anstey’s clerk called yesterday at Lord J. 
Russell’s official residence in Downing Street, and took measures 
of the principal rooms for carpets, bookcases, etc. Mr. Anstby 
will enter up(.in tlie duties of Prime Minister next Wednesday 
week, on which day Lord John Russell retires into private life. 

His Lordship has had the shutters up in Downing Street ever 
since the receipt of the first letter from the learned member for 
Youghal, and, as his valet remarks, has never been his own 
man since. 

Lord Palmerston will also resign. The electors of Youghal 
had better be on the look-out for places, and write up to the 
Prime Miiiister (who is in a position not to ask, but to command 
patronage) what situations they would like. 

1 [October 16, 1847.] 
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EXTliAGT OF A LETTER ON THE LATll 
CRISIS.' 

(From the ‘ Kelso Snupe Mull.’) 

The following mnnly and straightfonvard letter has beeii addi-essed 
to our respected townsman, Mr. Magparlane, hy a geuthiinan 
holding a distiuguislied public sitiuition in London. It is tlie 
testimony of a person whose means of information c;.annot In*, 
cpiestioned; and when we name the writer, Mr, MA.OPUN^or.i, of 
Fleet Street, the public will agree with us, that the composition, 
(like every other by the same pen) does honour to the head and 
heart of our countryman ; — 


‘ AVe are out of office, and Loud Grey has done it all. For 
my own part, I told Lord John that, provided he would go 
for a total Corn Law repeal, I was his man. We all said So, 
Macaulay said so. Lord John agreed. At the eleventh hour 
in comes Grey, and says he ^\’ill not act with Palmerston as 
Foreign Minister ; aud the embryo Cabinet is destroyed by that 
ill-timed objection, and the pangs and travail of a week end in 
bitter disappointment. 

‘ You will, perhaps, be anxious to know, my dear Macparlane, 
how this interposition (d’ my Lord Grey could ruin the just- 
formed Administration. You will ask, is it possilde that the 
world could not go on without Lord Grey aud with Lord 
Palmerston, or without Lord Palmerston aud with Lord 
Grey? Is each of these noblemen absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the empire, and can’t we survive unless rve have hotli 
of them in a AVliig Ministiy? You picture to yourself Death 
intervening — you fiiucy that though Grey should pcrisli, or 
Temple be carried off to ancestral vaults, or l)oth eat each othei' 
up and expire : yet the kingdom would survive, the sun would 
rise pretty much as usual, aud the stocks (after a peiiod of mourn- 
ing) would rally. 

‘ 111 this, my dear Mao, you are in gross error. You do not 
seem to understand that tlie AVhigs arc our natural leaders — 
appointed by Heaven and the Red Book to rule and govern us. 
There are about a dozen of this privileged class of iiohlemeu — set 
apart from the rest of the world — having government vested in 
1 [January 10, 1846.] 
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them, as priesthood is in the Brahmins, or was in the trilre of 
Levi. Read Tlia Court Circular about these Whigs — these great 
irrevocable rulers of ours. They see nobody else •, they keep aloof 
from the world which they govern. It is Lord John goes to 
Minto House, or Minto to Lord John ; or Lord 1’almkrston 
gave a dinner to Lord Minto and Lord Lansdowne ; or, the 
Maeoois op Lansdowne entertained at Bowood, Lord Minto, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, etc. They see only 
one another, these great Signors. They decide in their conclaves 
what is good for us, no doubt. Tlie working people, headed by 
your CoBDENS and Villiers’s, wmrk, and toil, and strive — organise 
the forces of the (iountry against the Corn Laws— beat it down ; 
and then Lord John comes nobly in, and says, “ Well done, my 
heroes ; you have conquered in this battle, and I iilace myself at 
your head. I have been opposed to your measures for a long, 
long time ; but you have fouglit your light so well, that I conde- 
scend to lead you. I am your natural aristocracy, I and Palmer- 
ston, and Grey, and the rest of us. Our services are priceless. 
We intend to come into the Ministry upon your shoulders.” 

‘ It w'as in this way that Louis-Philippe ivalked intft Paris 
after the three days’ fighting and revolution in 1830 * and blessed 
the people ; and took the jn-ofits, and has ruled ever since as 
Managing Director of the French Nation. Philippe was always 
a Whig. He lived in England and profited by our institutions. 
There are forty Articles in the Whig faith ; tlie thirty-nine we 
know of, and the fortieth is : — “ It is ordained by Heaven, and 
decreed by the laws of Nature, that the Whig Lords should have 
governance and authority over the people of England.” 

‘Lord John is not a proud man, very likely, but he has these 
convictions before-named, and acts upon them. There you have a 
proof how honest he is. He conceives the Country can’t be 
governed without Lord Palmerston and Lord Grey. They 
must rule, or Downing Street has no charms for him. So he 
doesn’t hesitate a moment ; Office he resigns ; it is impossible 
without Lord Palmerston — the country may go to the deuce ; 
he can’t preserve it without Lord Grey. 

‘I tremble to think, my dear Macpaelane, that some 
desperate atheists may be even now thinking of denying this old 
dynasty altogether, and asking, “ Suppose Grey goes, and Russell 
afterwards, and Palmerston the God of War, and all the race of 
Minto ? Suppose, when one lord can’t agree with t’other lord, 
the third lord finds it necessary to break up a Government : is all 
England to be balked because their Lordships are so squeamish 1 ” 

‘I, for my part, however, must not speak. I was looking 
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forward to tlie T<ape and Sealing Wax Office as w._?/ berth, and 
may be considered an interested party. In my opinion the Whigs 
are so necessary, that— that I don’t happen to know anybody else 
to take their place. But, 0 my dear friend ! why-^why weren’t 
Geky or Palmerston out of the way 1 

‘ Ever yours, truly, 

‘T. B. Maopuncii. 

‘To P. Magfaulane, Esq., 

Edinburgh.’ 


EEENCH SYMPATHISEES.i 


C=^^HE French gentleman who, on the 
evening of Monday, the lOtli of 
April, was shouting out that all 
the English were cowards, and that 
the French would show them how 
to fight, and who was knocked 
down by a butcher boy, is 
requested to send to our office 
for tbe papers which fell out of 
his hat, and which will be 
restored to their owner. ’ 
The Citizen OoRNioiioN 
appears to have come to this 
country as one of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s fifty thousand friends, 
having a strong sympathy with the cause of iiisiirreetion all over 
the world. He has not been heard of since the events of tlie 
lOth ; perhaps he has gone to Dublin. 

Extracts from his papers, literally translated, are given ; the 
originals lie for his inspection, and the butcher boy has left 
bis card. 



‘ The Mepresentative of France, Oorniohon, to the President 
of the Tyrannicide Club. 

‘ liberty ! equality ! eraternity ! death to despotis-m ! 

‘ London, 8 February. 

‘ I have the honour to announce my arrival in the modern 
Carthage, and to report as to the measures taken by us for con- 
1 [April 22, 1848.1 

[During the Cliartist agitation some French agitator.? came over to inflame 
the public.] 
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fevriug lilierty upon an island whose treachery has passed into a 
proverb, and who gi'oans under a hideous aristocratic despotism. 

‘ The trajcct from Boulogne was made in two hours j a 
strong wind agitated the watens of the Sleeve {la ManeJu-)] uu- 
accustoined to maritime motion, I suffered frightful anguishes. 
More dead than alive, I was supported to shore at Folkestone by 
a couple of English operatives who (with many more of their 
nation) found themselvtw on hoard. These miserables and their 
families are quitting our country, whore they have been enriching 
tlierasolves for many years at the expense of France. I cannot 
I ait ajjplaud the decree which banishes them from our soil. Are 
ther(3 not f’ renchmeh enough to till it ? Are wC' inferior in art, 
in bravery, in science, to these insulariesi Let them be flung 
out of a nation which has need of all its wealth for the support 
of its own ebililren. 

‘ I protest against the manner in which the fugitive artisans 
were received upon the brumous shores of Albion. Hypocritical 
means of shelter have been provided for the fugitives. The Lord 
Mayor of Folkestone received them with expressions of con- 
dolence, and with offers of bread and the national beer. These 
expressions, this food, this sympathy that Albion flings into the 
figure of France, is an insult to the Eepublic. She will wash 
herself of it, as of Pritchaed indemnities and other outrages, 
with which she has been for a long time beveraged. 

‘ The Citizen Superintendent of the baggage of this port is an 
Irishman. ‘ Are you and your nation prepared to act ? ’ I asked 
him. It is a good sign to find this harbour in the hands of 
our allies, 

‘ My sack-of-night was passed without difficulty at the 
Douane. My commissary-scarf wms not remarked by the super- 
visors, or if so, treated with insular scorn. Glorious emblem! 
In three days, in the midst of bayonets and battles, it shall 
gird the heart of the patriot 1 Wellington shall see that 
signal, and Palmerston kiss the foot of the wearer, I pro- 
ceeded to Ijondon uncomfortably in the third-class waggon. 

‘ An omnibus transports the voyagens from the station across 
the foggy Thames and the bridge of Yestmainsterre, by the Yite 
Hall built by the Norman William, and where a traitorous 
monarch justly met his doom, to the place of the Gallery of the 
Nation,'*^ as the Chambers are here called. Fountains bubble 
bi'fore it, endlessly, dirty and frothing emblems of the delibera- 
tions within. Hideous equestrian statues offend the eyes of the 
^ It would appear tliat Citizen Coenichon mistoolc the National Gallery 
for the Parliament House. 
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visitor. The palace of the Queen, called N'orthoiuborland Ouse, 
is opposite the Chamber ; .surmounted by a .stupid British Liun, 
which .sliall not long remain on those pinnacjle.s. A column of 
.stone, called the Column of Trafalgar, of wliicli I do not under- 
stand the meaning, for history makes no merdion of such a man 
or place, is in the centre of this Squarr, a.s the plac.es of Loudon 
are called. 

‘ My lodging.s were selected in this neighbourhood. I>e.scendiug 
from the omnilnis with my sack-of-night, and showing the card 
on wliich the address of my hotel was engraved, I had little 
difficulty in reaching that place of refuge. 

‘ I have an apartment in a lofty and wholesome situation — at 
the Hotel de TAil, in the most fashionable quarter’ of the town, 
called Lester Squarr. A bronze image of the infamous Pitt on 
horseback decorates the green and smiling garden of the Squarr. 
I promiised myself to level that superb bronze on the day of 
the national deliverance. 

‘ The principles of our glorious Eevolution I saw were every- 
where progressing ; in almo.st all the ,shoj)s in the neighbourhood 
of the Squarr pancarts announced that French was spoken by 
these commercials. They are evidently prepared to declare 
themselves after the great day, when the nation shall be ours, 
and the stain of Waterloo wiped away. 

‘I tendered a hundred-franc note at one of tliese establish- 
ments in a beautiful gallery called the Quadrant, ;nul for a white 
paletot doubled of rose-coloured silk which attraei(id my regard.s. 
With di.sgusting indifference the infamous ])ro])rietur of tlie 
magazine refused the paper of the Republic. I’lie. Ihqjublic will 
remember him in the day of vengeance. I will wear that rose 
doubled paletot under the scarf of the Oommissionf'r of France. 

‘On the day of my arrival, one intamous had the odious 
insignia of a Mien and corrupt dynasty gilt over his dooi-. I 
have pointed it out to the attention of patriots ; and bid Citizen 
Geo.s.taoques remember that there are such things as Vengeance 
and Retribution. 

‘This, the fashionable quarter, is entirely in the <>/ 

Frenchmen. In those superb but smoky arcades, in tliose 
crowded streets round my Squarr, I rencountered none but com- 
patriots, and many friends. The Oitizen Oiroux and myself 
made a careful survey round the Squarr, and arranged where the 
barricades of the glorious 10th of April are to be (a-ec.ted. An 
estimable artist has erected here a temple to tin; Goddess of 
Reason, under the name of Walhalla. The Citizen CunM-A!;i) 
conducted mo to its halls, 
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‘ ]. ha.ve consulted with the Citizens who are to blow up the 
Bridge of Waterloo. A select band is appointed who is to take 
possession of the Lor Maire. With him in our hands, the town 
is oui’s. 

‘ The Queen has fled. 

‘The Chartist Citizens are to he invited to join in the 
demonstration. We shall lead them against the troops. They 
are clamorous for the day wdien this island shall become a French 
department. 

‘ Sunday, 9 April. 

‘ The shops are closed, as if the Citizens dreaded the morrow’s 
combat. They are flocking to their churches, where they grovel 
in abject superstitions. I have made myself known to several 
of the Chartist Club. Their respect for the grand name of 
France is universal. They sing the Marseillaise generally, but 
grievously out of tune. 

‘ A friend of the great Feaegoose ^ has just showed me the 
petition monster, which the millions of the people have prepared. 
It will require a carriage of the force of twenty horses to carry 
it to the Chamber. It is signed by five millions seven Imndred- 
and sixty-three thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine persons. 
This I sw'ear to you. I counted every one. 

‘Names are in that parchment that I trembled to behold. 
Ah ! Citizen Minister, how shall I describe to you my sentiments 
wlien I saw on tlie list of petitioners the name of the Queen 
Victoria Jind the miserable Wellington ! 

‘ With tliese eyes I saw their writing ! With a coward eager- 
ness they have signed the document, not once, but many times. 
So, you train yourselves before the popular car, do you 1 So, by 
devancing the ranks of the nation, armed for liberty, you thinlc 
to hide your own liberticide projects? Miserable hypocrites 1 I 
unmasked at once their intentions to the agent of the Citizen 
Feargoose, who showed me the parchments. He w'as much 
struck by wliat I said. 

‘ Other names were mentioned in the inscribed, which will 
astonish the Statesman. Sm Peel has signed it ! What 
principles has he not already professed? Prinoe Albert, 
husband of the Queen, has signed it. Even the infamous 
Palmerston has written that name which has insulted France at 
the end of so many protocols. 

‘ “ Who are these Snooks’s,” asked the Citizen Commissary, 
“whose names I read so many times? It must be a numbrous 
^ Fe.'iigus O’C'oanell. A large percentage of the signatures were forged, 
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tamily of patriots that of Snooks, and merits well of tlie conntry. 
I siiould tliinlc there must be five hundred Snooks’s at least on 
the parchment.’" 

‘My informant, smiling archly, said, “he thought there 
were ! ” 

‘ “ And will they all be in the field of honour to-morrow ? ” I 
asked. 

‘ “ Behind the barricades, my brother Citizen,” responded 
Brown, giving me a grasp of a hand, dirty but friendly. And 
putting his other hand to his nose, he playfully extended its 
fingers. 

‘ Cheeks the Marine also has signed : his corps of red-coats 
is with the people to a man. They garrison Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, and form the fighting force of all the ships of the 
fleet. After to-morrow the brave Cheeks and his brethren will 
pull down the accursed old flag of . the Union, and the tricolor 
shall float at every fort and mast-head in the harbours of 
Albion. 

‘ The miserable coward P%mch has also signed the petition : 
that tardy conversion shall not save him. Since he knew how to 
speak, this hunchback Tiieiisites of the press has prodigated 
insults to our country. A band of my followers shall avenge 
them to-morrow. Oorniohon. 

‘ Monday t 10 April..' 


AN AFTER-DINNER CONVERSATION.^ 

Colonel SiBsy,^ an English gentleman and Member of Parliament. 

Mji. Benjamin Dizzy, ditto. ditto. 

Mu. Y. Doodle, a gentleman from PlviladelpMa. 

Mu. CuEPEE, a Delegate. 

Gentleman from Philadelphia. That cider we had at dinnci' 
was tarnation good, but d— your pickles, Colonel. Why, the 
stones on ’em’s fit to choke a body. 

GoloneL Cider ! pickles ! The cider was champagne, and the 
picildes are olives, Mr. Yankee. (Aside) What an ignorani; son 
of a gun it is ! 

Mr. Iknjaonin. I never could understand, Mr. Cu.ke.eic, why 
an olive tree should have been selected as an emblem of peace. 

' [Ajiril 29, 1848.] - [Colonol Sibthorp. ] 
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It has aa ungainly trunk, a scanty foliage, and a hitter fruit. It 
grows where no other trees will grow ; I have seen it, SinBY, 
lining the bleak hillsides of my native Syrian hills and speckling 
the mangy niounds which they call hills in Attica. BnouGiiAiM 
cultivates oil-yards at his place in Provence — a ccnnfortahle box 
enough, where he and I have speared a hoar many a time. But 
the (Ireoks were fools in their choice of imagery. They call an 
olive tree peaceful, which neither gives shade nor fruit fit to speak 
of ; as they call an owl wise, which only knows how to whoop in 
the dark, and is a l)east unfit for daylight. Peace is a iialin tree. 
Wisdom is the sun. 

(Jolonel. What the deuce are you a -driving at, aliout suns, 
palm trees, owls, and emblems of peace ? Pass round the claret, 
Dizzy, and give Me. Oupfee a glass. 

Cufee. Thank ye, Colonel ; I stick to port. And yours is 
uncommon rich and strong, to be sure. My service to you, gents. 
I suppose now you ’ave a rcg’lar fish and soup dinner, as we ’ad, 
and wine every day ? 

Colonel. Ha, ha 1 Here’s Me,s. Oufpee’s health. 

C^ifee. Thank ye, gents. She’s gone, out engaged professionally, 
with Miss Martin, or I’m sure she woidd like to ’ave’ad her legs 
under thin maogany. AVhat’s the use of keeping the cloth on it ? 
You ain’t ashamed on it, Colonel, are yen'? 

Colonel. Good for washing, you know. Ha, ha! liad him 
there ! How are you off for soap ? Has your motlicr sold her 
mangle % Good for trade, don’t you see % 

Mr. Dizzy. We wrap up everything in this coimtry, my worthy 
CuFFEE. We put a wig on my Lord Chancellor’s head as we do 
powder on the pate of that servant at whom I saw you winking at 
dinner. We call a man in the House an honourable gentleman ; 
we dish up a bishop in an apron. We go to Court dressed in 
absurd old-fashioned bags and buckles. We are as lavish of 
symbols as the Pajiists, whom we are always abusing for idol 
Avorship. And we grovel in old-Avorld ceremonies and superstitions 
of A\diich Ave are too stupid to see the meaning, the folly, or tiie 
beauty. Do you a])prehend me, Ouffee 1 

Cuffee. I’ll take a back-hand at the port—- hty, neighbour ? 

A merican Geoitleman {shrinJeing hade). I wish that man of 
colour Avould knoAv his place. 

Mr. Benjiwhin. You complain that the cloth is left for dessert; 
Avhy was it cm at dinner ? The Colonel’s soup Avould have lieen 
just as good on a deal-table. 

Sihhy. But AA-here Avould Mrs. Cuffee and her mangle have 
been? Ho table-cloth, no Avasherwoman. 
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Wjxshin’ and luxuries be blowed, I say. What I want 
is that every man should have a bellyful, and (here’s my healtli 
to you, Oolonel) that there should be no superfluities. I say we 
’ave ns victuals and drink enough to support twenty men. Look at 
this table and all this year plate. This year gilt fork (don’t be 
afraid, I ain’t a-going to prig it, Oolonel) would keep a tamily for 
a week. You’ve got a dozen of ’em. Why should you ? I once 
’ad two teaspoons marked with a 0; but that was in ’appier times, 
and they are separated now. Why are you to ’ave dozens ? What 
’ave you done for ’em ? You toil not, neither do you spin. You 
ain’t a Solomon in all your glory, certainly. You are no better 
than me; why should you ..be better liotf? And not you only, 
but those that is higher than you. The time has come for doing 
away with these superfluities, and that’s the great Principles of 
Freedom. Your health. Citizen, 

Mr. Dinsy. If our friend the Oolonel had no security for his 
spoons, those articles, which are indeed very elegant, would lose 
half their worth. My horse may be worth twenty pounds in 
London now ; but if I am certain that the Government will take 
possession of him to mount the cavalry, my tenure in the brute 
becomes hazardous, and his value instantly drops. And suppose, 
you were to make a general distribution of all the spoons in the 
kingdom — what would happen next? He would exchange his 
silver for bread ; that is, the man who had the most bread would 
come into possession of the most sjjoons, as now. Would you 
commence the process over again ? You propose an absurdity, 
Me. Cui’feb. No : our friend and host has as good a right to 
his forks as to his teeth ; and may he long use both in the 
discussion of his meals. 

ALr. Ciiffee. The law of man and nature is — that a man should 
live, and that he is as good as his neighbour. No honest Chartist 
wants your rights : he only wants his own. The Aristocracy have 
managed matters for us so badly — have made themselves so rich 
and us so poor, by managing for us — that now we’re determined to 

manage for ourselves. We can’t be worse 

Afr. Dizzy. Yes, I say you can. 

Afr. Gitffee. I say, again. We can’t be worse; and that we arc 
the strongest, and mean to have it. We’ll come down in the 
might of our millions, and say we will be heard — we will l)e 

represented — we will be fed — or if not 

Air. Dizzy. That’s your Convention talk, Ouffee — don’t talk 
to us in that way. 

I^ihhy. No, no ; you may wish it, and you may wish you may 
get it ; but since the 10th, I think that cock won’t fight Ay, 
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lay boy? I say, wasn’t that a glorious sight, Mr. DooMiE, to 
see a people rally round their Queen in the way that the citizens 
(lid ? 

Gentleman from F. Eally round the Queen ! You would have 
had to go to 0,sborne to do that. 

Cuffeii (loith a satirical air). Where £lis Eoyal Highness, the 
Prince, was a-taldng care of Her Majesty. 

Bksy. Pish ! the flag-staff was here, on Buckingham Palace 
arch, with the crown on the top — 'What matter that the flag was 
down? My dear sir. Monarchy is but a symbol, by which we 
represent Union, Order, and Property. 

Sihhy. Our Grlorious Constitution, dammy ! 

Dizzy. And we can rally round a stick just as well as a living 
sovereign. The times are gone by when kings turned out with 
white panaches, and tilted against their enemies like so many 
dragoons. Would you have had Her Maje.sty on a side-saddle, 
haranguing the police, and His Eoyal Highness the Prince 
carrying a baton ? 

Cicfee. H(‘ is a Pield-Manshal, ain’t he ? 

/Silhy. lla, ]ui ! Had him there, OuEFEE ! 

Di:-y. His Eoyal H.ighnes.s is, so to speak, only an august 
(•(‘reniony. IE' is an attendant upon the Ark of the Monarchy; 
wo put tliat out of danger when commotions menace us. 

Gnfcc. tf a stiedv would do as well as a sovereign, why not 
have one? Tt don’t cost as much — it never dies. It might be 
kep in a box lined with erming, and have a stamp at the end to 
sign tlie warrants. And it might be done for less than four 
hundred thousand a year. 

GentUmum fvom F. We can do it for less in our country, — our 
I’resident, M,r. Polk, for instance. 

Diz:y. Your President, Mr. Polk, cost you a Mexican war: 
how many millions of dollars is that ? If in this country we were 
to have an election every year, a struggle for the President’s chair 
every three years, men taking advantage of the excitement of the 
day, and outbidding ea<7h other on the popular cry, we should lose 
in mere mom^y tem times as much as the Sovereign costs us. 
Look over the water at your beloved France, Mr. Oupfee. 

Cufee. Veeve la liberty {clrinhs). 

Dizzy. They have already spent two hundred millions of our 
money in getting rid of old Ulysses. What is the value of the 
daily produce of a nation ? When Mr. Cuffeb is professionally 
occupied, he earns — how much shall we say ? 

Guffee. Say five bob a day, you won’t be far wrong ; and here’s 
your health. 
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DUzy. He loses thirty shilliugs every week, then, thfit he does 
not work ; and either of free will or necessity spends it. If ho 
doe-s not work himself, if he prevents others from working, if lie 
frightens customers, our worthy friend ties the hands of hi.bour, 
and stops the growth of bread, 

ihiffee. You mean by all these grand phrases that there will 
be a convulsion, during which the labmir of the country will stop 
temporary ?— of course there will. But then see how much better 
we shall be after, and how much freer to work ! Wliy, give us 
our six ])ints (and have ’em we will) and this country becomes a 
regular Eutropia. 

The Colonel. Exi)lain — M r. Cup.f.ek — explain ! 

Mt. Cuffee. I will, gents, I will : but the bottle’s empty, and, 
if you please, John shail bring another, so as not to interrupt me. 

[.77ic Colonel rings for more wine. 


ON THE NEW EOBWARD MOVEMENT.'^ 

A Letter fro7n onr old Friend^ Mr. Snob, to Mr. Joseph Hume. 

STEEMED SIR, 

Seldom directly meddling 
with politics, I offer a humble 
but particularly warm adhesion 
to the principles of your pro- 
gramme for the 24th. Any 
services' in my line I beg you 
to command. I believe 
that the country is not 
fairly represented, and that 
Lord This coerced his voters 
at Stamford, while Mr. That 
purchased his at Kinsale. I 
blackballed Oi\PTAiN Pitz- 
WHisKERs at the club last 
week with perfect satisfac- 
tion, and without risk of 
personal collision with the 
Captain, who is since gone 
abroad, and I do not see 
why Lord Exeter’s tenants should not have a similar modest 
way of asserting their opinions. If ballot is an un-English' 
1 [May 20, 1848.] 
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practice, I liopc it will soon be an English one. If there wore 
more parliamo.nts, mid more voters, I think there would be less 
bribery, and that even Mr. Attwood could not stand persuading 
electors too often. I stand by you respectfully, and, am rea,dy to 
adopt any peaceful and constitutional line of agitation which you 
shall tliink advisable. 

If Lord Jouk Eussell will not come with us, I can conceive 
(with infinite pain) the possibility of doing without him. I had 
rathei- have briliery decreased than L(.>rd John Eu,SK.iiLL at the 
he-ad of afl’uirs. I had rather that landlords should cease to 
bully, even, tlian that Lord John should continue to be our 
cliief. I can fancy that the world will go on even without him, 
and that the machine will not fall to pieces although this prodigious 
little pin be withdraAvn. Let it have a coronet, gilt on its head, 
and be stuck in a cushion in the House of Lords. 

I can even go some length with Mr. Oobden in his dangerous 
speech about the barbarous splendour surrounding the Crown. It 
is not the money, as some people object, so much as the sentiment. 
It will make very little dilference to any man in England whether 
there is a silver stick or groom of the dust-pan more or less in the 
service of the Court, of which we all admire the modest English 
merits. But there are barbarous splendoiu’s about the precincts 
of Pimlico, that are ridiculous and immoral, rather than costly, 
against which Mr. Oobden has a right to cry out. Who could 
not name a score such '( 

It is very well for Lord John to cry out and say that the 
Briti.sh people love their Queen, that they will not grudge her 
any of the state which belong.s to her dignity, that she is a model 
of private, virtue, and that to meddle with her privileges is to 
meddle with the Constitution. What is the Constitution, my 
dear sir, i Valord ? If the Constitution of to-day is the Constitution 
of the Pjmnu]13 IlntuoNT’s time, every gentleman connected with 
this periodical would have passed years in gaol, as Me. Leigh 
Hunt did. Good Laws ! how have we ridiculed a certain august 
hat, for instance ; nf)t because we' are disloyal, but because, the 
object Avas laughworthy. In Queen Anne’s reign we should 
have had our ears cut off; hy Queen Elizabeth we should hav(3 
boon hanged Avithout any mercy ; and all under the exercise of the 
same Constitution. The Constitution roasted us indifferently for 
b(ung Catliolics or Protestants. If the Constitution is at the head 
of the nation, it is not Britannia’s helmet, as it Avere, but her 
hair : it reueAvs itself perpetually ; it is cut off and groAVS again, 
and is curled in a thousand fashions— fashions is the word— the 
Constitution is the political fashion. The country may Avejir Avhat 
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,slie likes — ringlets, or powder and a tail, or a Madonna bandean 
or a crop. 

And as for insinuating that a man is disrespectful to his 
Oui'iEN liecause he wishes to alter some of the present appurten- 
ances of Royalty, T take the liberty to deny that charge with 
indignation. For instance, I love and respect my grandmother ; 
but supi lose she took it into her head to walk in the Park with a. 
hoo|» and fixldalas, and the second headdress above described, 
should we not have a right to remonstrate with the venerable 
lady? OoBDBN has a right to look at the Court and say that 
many parts of it are barbarous and foolish. Beef- eaters are 
barbarous. Court-Circulars are barbarous. Gentlemen-Pensionors 
are barbarous. Jones with a black-satin bag going to Court with 
liis sword between his legs, is barbarous. My old friend Jeames, 
with bis stick and bouquet, is an eminent and absurd barbarian. 
I jaope to see them all sacrificed ; and as for poor Jeames, I am 
like Mitchel and Lord Clarendon, and exclaim, ‘Either you or 
I must die, Jeames.’ 

The day after the Drawing-Room, as I was walking down 
Pall Mall (with Colonel Bluoher and young Hicihlows, a 
relation of Wellington’s, by the way), the Lord Mayor’s coach 
passed down the astonished street, escorted by policemen, his 
Lordship, and the man who wears the miift', being inside ; the 
Court of Aldermen and the Common Council, with blue gowns, 
following tbeir chief in various cabs, broughams, and other 
vehicles. 

When the hideous, monstrous, creaking, tumbling, lumbering 
old trap was built, in which his Lordship was seated, it was 
made after the fashion of the times, when people liked to travel 
slow, and was no doubt the best vebicle of a large sort which could 
be manufactured. Bince then, railroads have learned to travel 
seventy miles mi hour, and there’s not a dustman’s cart that 
doesn’t go better than the wretched old mammoth coach, witli its 
huge, oblj ngly? clumsy, costly machinery, containing a magistraturc 
just as costly, clumsy, and out of date. The little civilised l)oys 
in Pall Mall ‘ larked’ the Lord Mayor and his friend in the nmtf; 
the street-sweeper looked at them with scorn, and the puli(jemen 
marched Avith downcast faces as the carriage rnmhled into tlui 
City, stopping up the way, annoying the passengers, interrupting 
the tvaflic, and occasioning the general discomfort. 

Suppose the House of Commons had a jurisdiction, and should 
propose the civic rattle-trap should be abolished, or a u(;w and 
more commodious carriage proMded for the Lord Mayor. But 
my Lord John replies, ‘ Beware of Republicanism. Dangerous 
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imiovatious are being practised everywhere. The jieoide, it is 
my finri belief, are satisfied with their present institutions ; and T 
liave the happiness of thinking that the Lord and Lady Mayoress 
are the most excellent persons in their private capa(hty, and their 
private virtues exalt their lofty station. {Hear.) .H<!r Ladyship 
attends to the household duties j never breakfasts in bed ; looks 
to the tradesmen’s books and the housekeeping ; sees tlic children 
in the nursery, and walks out with her ladies of honour, in tlui 
pleasure-grounds of Billingsgate or Bunhill Bow. His L(jrdshi]) 
has prayers in the morning; does Justice business all day; 
dispenses hospitality in the evening ; but is never more than half 
an hour away from the ladies over his wine. {Immense cheers in 
which Mb,. Hudson and Me. Bkotheeton join) And this 
being the case, what follows ? AVhy, the consequence is obvious ; 
they are virtuous ; therefore they oughtn’t to have a new coach. 
The old one has borne for tAvo hundred years the battle and the 
breeze. It rolls, and as it rolls, for CAmr will roll on.’ {Immense 
cheers.) 

It was exa(3tly the argument pursued in France by other little 
statesmen and ministers of a moral monarch. ‘ Louis-Philippe 
is a model husband and fatlier ; therefore don’t let us have any 
more reforms. Who dares say that tins monarch does not 
sympathise with the country, when it is knoAAui that ho takes tea 
.and plays his rul)ber in the bosom of his family like the simplest 
hotmjeois ? Wliat can the people want Avith public meetings, 
when the king sleeps on a straAv mattress, and is a pattciru of 
domestic propriety ? E,eforms, forsooth ! Haven’t we a Chamber, 
and an immense majority 1 ’ This was the argument up to the 
33rd day of last February ; but it had ceased to lie very cogent 
on the tAveuty-fifth, when majority, monarch, and ministers had 
all disappeared trom the scene. 

And tins point being, rather brutally, disposed of, there comes 
another argument, which people are very fond of putting, and is 
used by your Conservatives and Whigs Avith a triumphant air. 
‘Yes; they Lave got rid of tbeu’ monarch and ministers,’ say.s 
Loiii) Johnny or Loed Tommy ; ‘ but AAdiat have they taken in 
exe.hange ? A hoAvling democracy ; a furious tyranny of 500,000 
buyoiu’.ts ; a ruined Exchequer ; a national bankruptcy ; a general 
cessjition of labour ; and conspiracy to organise famine. Does not 
every man of sense prefer the moderate liberty of Louis-Philippe 
to the monstrous liceutioiisuess and the constant danger and terror 
of the present period? Would you have wild revolutionists 
yelling in London streets, and clubs and muskets governing the 
House of Eepresentation ? ’ The meaning of Avhich is, that it is 
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Lot'tor that a man should forgo his undoubted rights fo]- the salcc 
of peace and quiet, than that be should bestir and endanger him- 
self to gain them. 

But in this case Mr. Bajtoe.oi'T would never have been Iu',re 
as American Minister, that is clear ; and the American colonies 
would be still ijaying their tax upon tea. We might still have 
had STu.iiiTS on the throne, chopping off heads of Linin 
Bussells for treason. The cause for which Hamf’Diln' and 
Sidney still occasionally perish after dinner, in those weak 
assemblies where the Whigs muster, was a rank rtibellion ; and 
Ma. Barry should design a Star Chamber in the new Houses of 
Parliament, whore the dandy dealers in middle-age gimcrack.s were 
afraid to set up Cromwell. Of course, no revolution is good for 
trade. People can’t do two things at a time. It is impossible at 
once to work at a stocking loom and in a riot. But who is the 
cause of the riot ? What was it that brought Louis-Philippe 
smirking over the barricades of July, when all danger was over, 
and put him into a cab, and sent him out of the Paris gates in 
February ? What was it that brought Lord John into office in 
’32 and will send him out before many months are over ? He 
can’t stop, and keep all the world waiting behind him. He is at 
the head of the column, and must march with it, or shirk out of 
the rank and let it pass liy, or stand and let it march over him. 

In a country where there is a Press, Eailroads, and Free 
Hiseussion, there is no need to have a fight at all. There must 
be two parties to fight ; and the weaker one, which would lose 
most by the battle too, never will. And they may talk of a good 
cause as inspiriting a man to battle; but what can be more 
inspiriting than to know not only that your cause is good, but 
that your enemy is sure to run away without fighting ? 

It is to this I look, this which brings me with ardour to your 
ranks, and this prophecy, which I beseech you to remember in 
the hour of victory. 
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THE STOEY OF KOOMPANEE JEHAK' 


OME time after tlie death of 
Aubungzebe, a mighty prince 
held domination over India, 
from the seven mouths of the 
Ganges to the five tails of 
the Indus, who was renowned 
above most other monarchs for 
his strength, riches, and wisdom. 
His name was Koompanee 
Jehan. Although this 
monarch had innumerable 
magnificent palaces at 
Delhiand Agra, at Benares, 
Boggleywollah, and Ah- 
- ‘ inednuggar, his common 
residence was in the 
beautiful island of Ingleez, 
in the midst of the capital 
of whicli, the famous city 
of Lundoon, Koom:panee 
Jehan had a superb 
castle. It was called the Hall of Lead, and stood at the foot of 
th(^ Mountain of Corn, close by the verdure-covered banks of the 
silvery Tanuaw, where the (*ypresses wave and the zendewans or 
nightingales lore to sing. In this palace he sate and gave his 
or(i(ns, to gov(n’n the juultitudinous tribes which i)aid him tribute 
from the. Oashmeriau hills to tho plains watered by the Irrawaddy. 

Tht^ great IvouMi’ANEE Jehan governed his dominions with 
the hoi]) of a council of twenty-four viziers, wlio assembled daily 
in the Hall of Lead, and who were vSelected fr()m among the most 
wealthy, wise, brave, and eminent of the merchants, scribes, and 
w'arriors in the service ol‘ his vast empire. It must have l^een a 
grand sight to behold the twenty-four sages assembled in Durbar, 
smoking their kaleoons round tho monarch’s magnificent throne. 

1 [March 17, 1849.] 

[It, will at once ])c understood that ‘Koompanee Jehan’ stands for ‘John 
Oompany,’ a name under which figirred the East India Company of former 
day.s ; and ‘the Hall of Lead’ for the Company’s hoadquartens in Leadenhall 
Htrect. Tlie orientali.sed names will bo easily recognised. J 
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It Avas only by degrees, and by the exercise of great oumiing 
and i.)rodigious valour, that the illustrious Koompanejs J ehan 
had acLiuired the vast territory over which he ruled. By picking 
endless quarrels in which he somehow always seemed to be in the 
right, and innumerable battles in which his biwcry over had the 
uppermost, he added kingdom after kingdom to his possessions. 
Thus the Kajahs, Princes, and Emperors of India fell before the 
sword of his servants ; and it is known that BooNAPOoiiT, Tippoo 
Sahib, the Mysore Sultan, and Isicenbar Shah, wlio conquered 
PoEus Singh on the banks of the Indus, Avere severa.lly overcome 
by the lieutenants of the victorious Avarrior avIio dAvelt in the 
Hall of Lead. One of his chieftains, the great ELLEEN-BiinuoG, a 
stronger man than Antae himself, carried oft’ the gates of Som- 
nauth on his back, and brought them to the foot of the throne of 
the palace, on the Mountain of Corn, hy the banks of the Tameez. 

This mighty monarch, Avho had guns enough to bloAV this 
world into Jehanum, and who counted his warriors by lakhs, was, 
like many other Amliaiit sovereigns, the slave of a Avoman ; and 
historians assert that he gave up the chief government of his 
country to the Empress, his mother, the Queen of the Ingleez, of 
Avhom he Avas so fond that he could deny her nothing. He ap- 
pointed the Captains and Colonels of his regiments, but the 
Empress nominated all the cliief Generals; and the chiefs of 
Koompanee Jehan, AAdio had carried his flag in a hundred liattles, 
and notched their scimitars across the head-pieces of thousands of 
his foes, Avere not a little angry to see strangers put over them, 
Avho came from Limdoou smelling of musk and rose-water, and 
Avho got the lion’s share of the honours, Avhile they took no more 
(as Avho indeed can ?) than the lion’s share of the fighting. Thus, 
in a famous action in Kahool, a certain Captain of Artillery hh'w 
open the gates of the city, hut it Avas the General, Keen 
Bahaavbee, Avho Avas made a haisliaAV of tlu-ee tails f(»]' tlie feat 
Avhieh the other liad done ; and for a scries of tremen<louH actions 
on the Sutlej Ri\mr, Haebing Shah, Smith Sahib, and Coop 
Bahaavdee Avere loaded Avith honours, ami liad their mouths avi:!]- 
nigh choked Avith harlcy-sugar ; whereas one of Room pan ice’s 
OA vn Avaniors, Littlee Singh, a hettea- vsoldier thnn any of those 
other three, avos jiassed over Avith scarcely a kind Avord. 

In consequence of this system — for the Empress -mother Avould 
often cause her sou to select Generals who had no more. Iirains 
than a avczz or goose — disasters frequently befell Kooaii'anee 
Jehan’s armies, and that prince had many a bekhelool or hard 
nut to crack. One army was Avaylaid and utterly destroyed, 
because the (,)ueeu-mother chose to give the commaini of it to an 
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ofFificr, out of wliom age and illness liad squeezed all tlie valour : 
and another warrior, though as brave as Eoostum, yet was a 
hundred years old, and had been much better at home handling a 
pipe than a sword, for which his old hands were now quite unfit. 
Lion as he was, Goof Bahawder did not remember that the 
enemy with whom he had to do were derans or foxes, and that a 
pack of foxes is more dangerous than a lion in a pit. Finding 
one day the enemy posted in a jungle, this Goof Bahawdku sent 
his troops in upon them helter-skelter ; but some fled, many were 
slain, Goof Bahawder had a dismal account of the battle to 
render, and when he claimed a victory, people only laughed at 
his ancient beard. 

That is, they would have laughed, but the people of Lundonn 
were in too great a rage to be merry. Everywhere, in every 
house, from the high'est to the lowest, from the Omrahs and 
Lords prancing about in the Meidan, to the camel-drivers in the 
streets, all men cried out ; and the Indian soldiers said, ‘ Why 
is this old man to be left to jeopardise the lives of warriors, and 
bring our country to sorrow 1 If the Queen-mother %viU appoint 
chiefs for the armies of India, over the heads of tliose who are 
as brave and more experienced, let her give us men that are fit 
to lead us. Who is Goof, and wlio is Elphinstoon, and who 
is Keen, to whom you give all the honours? And what are tliey 
to compare to Thackwell and Litxler, to Nott and Pollock 
Khan ? ’ 

Now there was, when the news came to the City of Lundoon, 
that Goof Bahawder had been beaten upon the bardcs of the 
Chenaub, a warrior who, though rather old, a,nd as savage as a 
bear whose head is sore, was allowed by all mankind to be such 
a IloosTUM as had never been known siiu'e the days of Wisllino- 
I'ooN. His name was Nafeeii Sing. He, with two thousand 
men, had destroyed thirty thousand of the enemy : lie despised 
luxury : he had a beak like an eagle, and a beard like a Cashmere 
goat. When he went into a campaign he took with him Imt a 
piece of soap and a pair of towels : he dined off a hunch of bread 
and a cup of water. ‘A warrior,’ said he, ‘should not care for 
wine or luxury, for fine turbans or embroidered shulwars : his 
tulwar should be bright, and never mind whether his papooshes 
are shiny.’ Napeee Sing was a lion indeed ; and las mother 
was a mother of lions. 

But this lion, though the bravest of animals, was tlie most 
qiiarrelsonui that ever lashed his tail and roared in a jungle. 
Afttn- gaining several victories, he became so insolent and con- 
tt'nqituous in his behaviour towards King Koompanee Jehan, 
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whom ho insulted, Avhom he assailed, whom he called an old 
woman, that the offended monarch was glad when G-E^fRiiAL 
Naeeeii Singh’s time of service was out, and vowed no more to 
employ him. 

It is related of JSTapeer Singh, that when he waas recalled to 
the island of the Ingleez, he went into the Hall of Lead, whci’e 
tlic monarch sate in full. Durbar, knocked the heads of the 
twenty-four vizeers one against another, and seizing upon King 
Koompanee himself by the royal nose, pulled him round the 
room, and kicked him over among the sprawling Counsellors of 
his Dewan. I know not whether this tale is true ; hut certain 
it is, that there was a tremendous tchwash or row, and that when 
the king heard the G-eneral’s name mentioned, he grew as yellow 
and as sour as an ilemoon or lemon. 

When the news of G-ooe’s discomfiture came to Lundoon and 
the Hall of Lead, and the Queen of Feringhistau, all the Ingleez 
began to quake in their shoes. ‘ Wallah ! Avallah ! ’ they cried. 

‘ we have been made to swallow abominations ! Our beraks have 
been captured from our standard-bearers; our guns have been 
seized ; our horsemen have fled, overpowered by odds, and 
because Gooe Bahawdeu knew not how to lead them into battle. 
How shall we restore the honour of our arms 1 What General is 
there capable of resisting those terrible Sikhs and their Sirdars V 

The voice of all the nation answered, * There is but one Chief, 
and his name is Napeee Singh.’ 

The twenty-four vizeers in the Hall of Lead, remembering the 
treatment which they had received from that General, and still 
smarting uneasily on their seats from the kicks which lie had 
administered, cried out, * Ho ; we will not have that brawling 
Sampson— take any man but him. If Goof Bahawdee will 
not do, take Goom Bahawdee. We will not have Hapebe 
Singh, or eat the pie of humility any more.’ 

The people still roared out, ‘Hobody can help us but Napeiui 
Singh.’ 

Now Napeee Singh was as sulky as the twenty-fijur vizeers. 
*I go,’ said he, *to serve a monarch who has been gnissly ungrateful, 
and whose nose I have tweaked in Durbar ? Never, never ! ’ 

But an old General, nearly a hundred years old, very old, brave, 
and wise, the great Wbllingtoon, came to Napeee Sin(hi find 
said, ‘0 Khan, in these times of danger men must forgcit their 
quarrels and serve their country. If you will not go to tlie Indus, 

I will go — one or other of us must.’ They were two Hems, tivo 
Boostums, two hooked-beaked eagles of war — they rushed into 
each other’s arms, and touched each other’s beaks. ‘0 Fatber,’ 
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Napeeii Siivftn saifl, ‘I will go,’ and lie Avent forth, and he honght 
a pieeo of soap, and he got two towels ; and ho. took down from 
tlie wall his bright and invincible tnlwar. 

IMeanwhilo the twenty-four vizeers and Kino Koompanke 
Jeitan had lieon taking council in the Hall of Lead. Many of 
tlie angry ones said, ‘No, Ave will not appoint him our General.’ 
Some of the AAdse vizeers said, ‘Yes, Ave A\dll appoint him; for 
without him we shall not have a kingdom at all.’ At last the 
King himself, who Avas bajil — that is, very fat — rose up from his 
throne {lud said : 

‘0 my Agas, Omrahs, Scribes, and men of AAmr. There are 
many things which a man has to put into his imameh or pipe, 
AA'^hich are hard to smoke, and have an unsaAmury perfume : I 
have been smoking a chilum of this sort. A kick is not a pleasant 
tiling to swallow, neither is a dose of senna. Adversity sometimes 
prescribes one, as the doctor orders the other. We have had all 
our beards pulled, Ave have been kicked round the room, ato have 
been tumbled helter-skelter by this Eoostum. Bekhesm ! Bis- 
millah ! my sides ache still Avith the violence of his papooslies. 
But what of this ? If I am drowning, shall I refuse to live 
because a man pulls me out of the water liy the nose ? If I want 
to fly, shall I refuse a Iiorse because he kicks a little? I will 
mount him in the name of Fate, and ride for my life. We know 
hoAV strong this Samsoon is; let him go in Heaven’s name, and 
fight the ’enemy for ns. Let him go. Make out his papers ; 
give him a khelat, and a feast of honour ! ’ And the Avise and 
beneficent monarch sate down and puffed away at his kaleoon, as 
the twenty-four vizeers, boAving tbeir beads, cried — ‘ Be it as the. 
King says,’ 

'Vivien the Inglecz heard of this Elemzsliedeli, or good ncAVs, 
tliey all rejoiced exceedingly ; and - the Queen of the Iiigleez 
claj)]>ed lier hands for joy. 

And as for Napeeu Binoii, he took his tAvo toAvels, and his 
piec.e. of soap, and his sdmitar, and he went aAvay to the ship 
AA'hich Avas to carry him to the sea.^ 

’ [Sir Gluu'le.s Napier nppoiutod connuander-iu-clilef, March 7, 1S4 9.] 
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BRITISH honour; 

A OBNTLEMAN wlio froqueiits the Houso of Commons, dropped the 
following fragment of a letter in Westminster ycisterday. 

He can have it hy calling at our office, and producing, or 
accounting for, the corresponding fragment, 

‘Private anb Confidential. 

‘ Dear Bob, — I have read through the Cuba and Porto Rica 
Sugar papers. The Spaniard Sotomayor says England is pledged 
by treaties to consider Spain as the most favoured nation. If the 
most favoured nation, why are her sugars taxed at a higher rate 
than those of the United States and Venezuela? 

‘ SoTOMAYOR asks for fair play for his country. Our friend 
Aberdeen replies — Yes, England u pledged by treaties ; but tlie 
oliligation imposed upon us is, to treat as the most favoured 
nation the subjects of Spain, Init not to treat the I'RODuciE of 
Spain as Great Britain is now to treat the produce of the most 
favoured nation.” 

‘ When Lord Stanley, at the Oolonial Office, can thimblerig 
the New Zealand Company — when Lord Aberdeen, as a British 
Minister and gentleman, can sign his name to an argument like 
this — good Lord ! Avhy is the Cabinet scrupulous '? and hoiv come 
you to strain at Fitzroy Kelly ? 

‘ As for the South Eastern Railway business, upon my 
honour ’ 


Here the letter is abruptly torn away ; and wo cannot tell what 
the exalted writer’s opinions upon the South Eastern Railway 
were. 


HISTORIC PARALLEL 

The Standard says that Sir Robert' Pm-iL administored to 
Ben D’Esraeli ‘the most terrific castigation’ evcir delivered by 
man. The National says Soult thrashed Wellington dread 
fully at Toulouse. 

1 [July 12, 1845.] 


- [IVTunjli 20, 1845.] 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


FOE THE COUET OIECULAE^ 

Me. Benjamin DTseaeli didn’t take out Mastee Eobeet 
Peel for an airing last week, but will do so on the very first 
opportunity. Mastee Eobeet is anxiously looking out for the 
promised holiday. 


YOU’EE ANOTHER 

In the late debate we find the following singular charges brought 
by honourable Members : — 

DTseaeli accuses Peel of being a humbug. 

Eoebuck accuses DTseaeli of being spiteful. 

SiBTHOEP accuses Murphy of being a buffoon. 

0 shade of Horace ! isn’t it too good ? 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES.^ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Me. Smith, of the City, to Me. Jones, of 
St. James’s, ‘ wliat the clubs ,say against Sir Eobeet, or in favour 
of Lord John ; but this I know — the omnibdse.s oo with Sir 
Eobeet Peel.’ 

^ [April 12, 1845.] 


[July 4, 1846.] 


PAPEES ON IKISH AFFAIES. 


YOUNG lEELAND." 

Mu. Punch (op Punch) to Me. Davis (op The Fation-), 
‘SiK, 

‘The custom of the British Press gives us leave to address 
great public characters. Any day in the week you may read 
specimens of such letters, which a regard for the National welfare 
induces individual patriots to send fortli. Thus it was that 
Junius (altogether without Ids Grace’s coriciirrenoe no doubt) 
wrote to the Duke op Geapton : thus did Mil. MAoNEiLt. only 
yesterday address the Duke op Wellington : thus, wujekly, 
almost. Loud John or Sir Robert, or some great political 
authoritj!', receives favours per the Dispatch Newspaper, and signed 
by the ti'cinendous Puhliccda. In the same way hit Punch be 
permitted, Citizen Editor, to approach you. I wu’ite not to 
Davis, of whom I never heard until now ; but to the great leader 
of the Irish nation. 

‘I had never heard of him either until I found in your last 
week’s Paper that you were the man. The pathetic row'' betw'oen 
yourself and O’Connell you describe as “ the greatest peril the 
Association ever knew.” Had there been a collision, you say 
that “the forces would not have been unmatched. Extreme 
language wms used,” you add, “and some of it to usP Now the 
extreme language was used to Davis: therefore Davis is The Nation 
newspaper ; therefore a row with Davis wois the greatest peril 
the Association ever loieiy : and thenTore, your forces not being 
unmatched with Dan’s, you are equal to that illustrious leader. 
Allow me, as a con/rere, to congratulate you upon this prodigious 
elevation you have attained — a position which has never before 
been aebieved by a literary man. 
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‘Nor is it likely that a man of your irenius will stoj) at mere 
equality. You aud Dan only meet to repeal the Union : that 
point gained, you give pretty broad hints you will leave the 
Liberator behind. “Some Eepealers think,” you say, “that 
Repeal is, under no cire-imistances, worth a drop of Jmman blood.” 
That’s a hint at Dan’s unreasona,ble squeamishness. “Others,” 
you say, “have no particular objection to the sacrifice of life ;” 
and you call upon your people to “ organise ” at some not distant 
anniversary, and to separate only in triumph. . 

‘ Fools that English statesmen are, and ignorant of the state of 
affairs in Ireland! It is Dan we fancy is still regnant. We 
don’t know that you have come quietly in and dej.msed him. 
“ How the deuce shall we appease the old fellow ? ” says Peml to 
me. “ How the dickens, Duke, are we to satisfy him 1 ” says I 
to an illustrious warrior. We arc all thinking about O’Connell, 
when — fiddle-de-dee — the pea is not under that thimble at all. 
It is no longer Dan, but Davis '. 

‘Nor can the country .be sufficiently admired aud complimented 
which has cliosen you for its leader. Your pretensions for it and 
yourself are so moderate — your schemes of government so wise, 
practical, and sound. Since the time of Marat there has not 
been a statesman like you. It is quite agreeable to think tlie 
great philosopher has not lived in vain, and to contemplate the 
Cliristian beauties of your political scheme. 

‘ I wanted to have been present myself at the Martyrs’ Zevee, 
aud had ordered a new suit of green and gold for the occasion ; 
but somehow, when I came to put it on, the people here laughed 
at me. Judy quizzed my foraging cap ; my dog Toby snarled 
and bit at the gold lace on my legs ; and as for the coEit, I found 
the colla]- of it so uncommonly tight aud choky about the throat 
that I couldn’t help thinking — ^well, never mind what. I sold 
the things a bargain to Madame Tussaud, and they a, re to figure 
in the 'patriot room betwixt the immortal Thistlewoou and the 
sjjoth'ss victim of Oiiarlotte Coed ay before-mentioned. Widl, 
tlic Martyrs’ Levee has passed off brilliantly enough without the 
])resence of 2'[r. Punch at the Rotundo ; but grander than the 
Kotundo, or Dan in his chair ; or ‘ the bugles of the peojde ’ ; or 
tlie countless millitms marshalled to welcome their martyrs, — is 
your artiide in the Nation. 

‘Bedad, dear Bir, it beats everything-— -it beats Dan’s best. 
“ We had,” say you, “ the elements of a National Oonvention, whose; 
taxes tiie peo])le would pay ; round whose war-flag the peojjle 
would rally; wlio could negotiate, legislate, battle and trium])h ! 
Wo might do all this,” say you, “ but we don’t choose it. IJavis 
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lets off tlie Iniiierial Government just at present. Tliaiik Tleavoii 
we have breathing-time ! 

^“The Garrison of Dublin,” you go on to say, “was jiaraded. 
Its cartridges were ready, its battalions were concentrated, to meet 
—unarmed citizens. Viceroy of the Alien! your pre(ia,utions 
were cowardly.” This is not merely hue eloquencrv but very 
noble, courageous conduct too. I like the spirit of the fellow 
who goes up to a soldicjr, and shakes his list in the tyraiiks fac(>, 
exclaiming — “You dastai’dly coward! you armed ruffian! you 
miserable bully ! I could thrash you if I lilced, but I don’t 
choose;” for though the soldier has precise orders not to move 
out of his place, yet it is evident he might move, the blood-thirsty 
assassin! — and what right has he to be interposing his great 
bayonet and cartouche-box in the society of peacetul men ! 

‘That you an peaceful there can be no doubt. For, though 
you say you might set up a war-flag, and levy taxes, yet you don’t 
— and though you say “ 0, men of Ireland, you will not unite, 
organize, and meet us at some not distant aniiiversaiy to separate 
only in triumph.” Yet, have us fixed that anniversary? No; 
and it is manifestly gross cowardice to prepare against it. 
Though you call the Lord Lieutenant “Viceroy of the Alien,” 
which means that the Queen is an alien, yet, does it follow that 
you are disloyal ? He is an oppressor, tyrant, rascal, liar, blood- 
thirsty murderer — Saxon, in a word — who says so. 

‘ Ah ! dear Sh’, don’t fancy we are all indifterent to your 
wrongs. Europe must contemplate with horror the atrocious 
tyranny under which you labour. Three or four hundrexl thousand 
of you can’t meet as in other countries, and hurl defiance at an 
iniquitous Government, — but troops must get ready their cartridges 
forsooth ! You can’t make little attempts to disunite the Empire, 
but some of you are clapped into prison. Every nation and every 
regular Government in Europe must look down with profound 
pity u])on this tremendous oppression, and join with you in your 
appeals for liberty. That appeal, by the way, is perhaps the 
richest nioneau of all ! 

‘ “ 0 liberty, liberty ! for which Saespielu fought, and Tone 
organixd! Liberty gained at Olontarf and Dungannon — lost by 
division — come, come quickly, we are athirst for freedom ! ” 

‘ Come quickly, thou; celestial nectar-bearer : Mu. DAVis, of 
The Nation, is thirsty! And what is the draught to soothe his 
parched vitals ? — no half-and-half liberty — no small-beer freedom. 
Mu. Davis likes a rosier liquor. He means Uood — out with the 
word at once. Every man has his taste ; and why balk this 
Christian philosopher ? This Protestant logician wants back the 
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lihi'vty wliicJj SAnsFiELD fought for — being neither more nor less 
thiui Jamtos the Second. This peaceful leader wants the lilierty 
for which Tone organized. Mild w'ord ! Tone orgauiiied the 
(Jroi)py and Tory cut-throats; he “organized” the Catholic pikes 
which massacred at Wexford ; and tlie Protestant torciies which 
fired the hospital at Enniscorthy ; he “ organized ” a French 
invading army, which was to bring frcc'doni in its train, as is the 
' wont (jf French armies to do ; and he “ organized ” the slaughter 
of tliirty thousand men in his country by inlce and gun — the 
horrilde and unheard-of tortures — the bigotry, ruffianism, and 
cowardice — the lies and treason — and that legacy of hatred, which 
a dying war always leaves behind it, and which great spirits, like 
that of Davis, are eager to share. 

‘If your darling Napoleon, in whose camp Tone “organized” 
had been brought over to Ireland by that skulking martyr, it is 
possible that the country would not have enjoyed its monster 
meetings ; that Mr. O’Connell would not have been allowed to 
levy his rent, or to wear his Irish crown ; and that we should 
have lost that inestimable benefit — the jileasure of reading 'Ilie 
NaMon newspaper. 

‘ What would have been your vocation then, and what the bent 
of your sublime genius? — but why ask? Mn. Davis, of The 
Naiion, was not born then. Mii. Davis is a young gentleman, 
no doubt, who was not breeclied very long before the passing of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, The leader who is to measure 
strength with O’Connell has not had a beard very long; and 
began to shave a good forty years after Tone, the organizer, had 
used his last razor. But why meddle with edged tools? — it’s 
dangerous work ! 

‘ In the meantime, and until young Davis has mastered old 
Dan, let us see fairly the state of things : — The Iiislmicn assemble 
])y mjlli<ms, and the British tyrant does nothing. O’Connell 
reigns and levies tax, and the British tyrants let him. Davis 
calls the Queen an alien ; the army cowards; instigates “triumph”; 
has no objection to blood ; incites, infuriates, simple folk ; and the 
.British tyrant has not a word to fling at him. If Ids eloquence 
should bring about commotion, be the blood on the British tyrant’s 
head, not on Davls’s. I feel assured that this is the feeling of 
every just man in Europe ; and that all governments admire your 
orderly s])irit, would court your peaceful alliance, applaud the 
infallible means by which you would secure your national 
proSj[)ci’ity, and detest the monstrous despotism which bows your 
mecik spirit down. 

‘ Farewell, dear Sir. Continue to rouse ijatriotism, and to 
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lioncfit your country. It is a sweet place now ; Imt, ah ! what a. 
Paradise it will be, if you can roalise your (lelis^htfiiJ plans 
regarding it 1 PuNoii.’ 


‘APPEAL TO POME!’ ' 

When the Irish Colleges’ Debate was coining on at the beginning 
of the week, the (Jhnmide kindly toolc tlu; pains to consult 
HANSAun for Mr. O’Connell, and put before tlu^ old gentleman 
his early opinions irpon the beauty and lovelhu'-ss of mixed educa- 
tion. His. arguments were very strong, and his language cluirin- 
ingly pathetic : — 

Qan you, who an. convinced of the truth of your church, dread the 
consequences of a, fair develoqoment of the pxihlie mind hy education? I 
have heard a great many argnmeiit.s against this plan of edueation in 
common — but it is a powerful argument, on the other hand, that there 
is nothing more desirable than that the youth of tliis country, st'.parated 
as they are liy twenty- live or twcuty-six leading pe.rsuasious, should, 
wMle the tinsopkisHcated and affectionate fedinys of youth are 'warm in 
their bosoms, have the incsUmable advantinjc of mixiny toyetlicr in 
friendly and undouhting intercourse, so that the angry and jealous 
passions which may afterwards come upon tlicni may he assuaged by 
the gentle recollections of their youthful friendships. 

Beautiful ! beautiful ! it’s as touching as the Sorrows of 
Werther. Dan must have been very much obliged to the Chronicle. 
for bringing these ‘ gentle recollections ’ of his forward ; though 
they may possibly have spoiled ‘a speech of remarka])le power’ 
in a different way. 

But if the old Liberator could not speak, there was a young 
one at hand with the new doctrine — and a very pretty dootrimi it 
is, too — which, as we all know the freedom of speech wliieli the 
Liberator allows to his members, may be supposed to lie. that of 
the devout jiapa as well as the godly sun who propounds it. 

Because Mr, Wyse, of ' Waterford, ajipruves of the Irish 
Colleges’ Bill, Mr. John O’Connell says, Wysh is a schismatic. 
Catholic ; and consigns him — ^never mind whither. 

The Irish Bishops don’t approve of the Bill — every Catholic 
ought to listen to his Bishops —if he refuses he is a schismatic, 
and the end of schism is — ^never mind what. 

If you are dissatisfied with the Bishops, Mr. John says, you 
have one remedy — an appeal to Rome. So Rome is to' be the 
’ [July 5, 1845.] 
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mistress wiieii the empire is disunited ; and Repeal means the 
su]>remu.ey (»f the Pui)e in Rome ! One can hardly believe the 
words, tliough they stare you in the face. 

Mr. O’Connell said. 

He obeyed tlic prelates of liis Church {hear] ■. foi’ who were the 
ecchjsiastieal autliorities for the Catholics of Ireland, hut the Ei.shop.s 
of Ireland ? Ho told the riglit lion, gentleman again, tliat he ought to 
look to Rome, and not to the House of Gominous, for advice on this 
subject. Even if this House rverc composed wholly of Roman Catholics, 
it would be no tribunal to bring a question before, which was between 
him and the Bishops of Ireland. Here was the declaration of the 
Catholic Bishops — the authority which he believed to be the supreme 
authority in Ireland, controllable only by the Sovereign Pontiff, declaring 
this Bill was dangerous to the faith and morals of the Catholic people. 

Look here, gentlemen Repealers, at the kind of freedom Avhich 
your Lilmrator has in store for you. 

If people are to pay filial obedience to these ghostly fathoi's, 
there is no end to tlie paternal homage they may see fit to exact. 
If the Bishops interfere about a lecturer on anatomy or juris- 
])ni{leiK‘e, wdiy not about a tarnily matter, a bargain, or a lease? 
They have a right to choose your library : siipiiose they advance 
a right to control your ledger ? Suppose the Bishops demand it, 
as a Oatholic you must obey — alway.s with the liberty of appeal- 
ing to Rome. 

Here is the O’Connell creed in the nineteenth century : — - 
‘ Dumi with the British, and on your knees to the Pope. Away 
with the Saxon, and put your trust in the Roman.’ As we write 
this, w'e begin to boil and foam ov<!r like The Standard, 

TTu're is Mr. Davis, of The Nation, who pants for freedom, 
and would not luiud a little blood-letting to procure it. AY ell, 
Mr. J.)avis, suj)})osc the Saxon done for, and see wliat oomes 
next — n reign of Oatholic Bishops and the Po])e supreme. 

Dare you preach against this as you preach against English 
iyrauny 1 Dare you rebel against Dan and his supreme Pope', as 
you would against us oj)press()rs over the water? Do you men, 
who assume to be the leaders of the Liberal parly in Irdaiid, 
acknowledge this doctrine? acquiesce in a supre.ma(;y which luis 
lioeii tried in, and kicked out of, all Europe? It would seem as 
if you (lid. It wuadd seem as if those ardent spirits that blustc'.r 
about cutting English throats are so cowed, that if O’Connei.l 
wej-e to set iij) the Inquisition they daren’t j)rotest — and these arc 
the nu'ii who shriek out for liberty, and gasp for the freedom ‘ for 
vliicdi Sarsjueju) fought, and Tone organized.’ 
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PUNCH’S TEIBUTE TO O’CCNNELL.' 

As the (lay comes round when the jTrateful milHons, -wlioiu you 
are malcinfr so wise, industrious, .and luippy, are. elul)l)ing tlieir 
halfpence for your benefit, it Itecomes us all, dear Dan, to ufl'er 
( 3 ur of ailmiratiou to you; and I hereby s('nd ymi niy e.on- 
tribution, in a (;oin with which you are yourself in the habit of 
relieving tlie necessitous- -I mean a little slack jaw. In a case 
of necessity in your comitiy, you are always tlie very first to 
come down with a subscription of that sort. 

And I wish to Heaven that poor Paddy, who has no lac.k of 
the commodity, and takes it from you so kindly, would but pay 
you back, in. this present hard season, in the same circulating 
mexlium. I am not averse to the subscription-box at most times, 
A good crowd — a good rattling scene between me and Judy, or 
me and the devil — and Diow gentlemen and ladies,’ ray man goes 
round for the subscription, and the coppers come tumbling into 
the tin, I don’t like that Audgar cant of calling it a begging- 
l)(xx : we are worthy of our hire, toth of us. 

But there are times and seasons to take tlie money from poor 
devils who are starving ! — actually starving ! To be going round 
for money just now in Ireland — to take the last pence of the 
poor, raggecl, kindly, hungry, foolish creatures— it turns my 
gorge somehow. You can’t be going to accept the money. Do 
without this time. If you have none, go down to Derrynane, 
and go tick ; but don’t take the poor devils’ money. For the 
credit of us adventurers who live on the public, and who are 
said to be good-natured and free-handed — rogues as we are — stop 
the collection of the coppers, just for this once. I kmnv the old 
gag ab(.)ut ‘forsaking great professional emoluments,’ and so- forth. 
But let them oft* this time-— the poor starving rogues — the good- 
natured simple Paddies, who roar at all your jokes, huzzay at all 
your lies, come leagues upon leagues to attend your show, and 
have paid their money so often ! 

‘ Dives and Lazarus ’ is bad enough, and the c.ontrast of the 
poor man’s sores and the rich man’s inirple. But put it tlmt 
Divks absolutely begged the money from Lazahus, and grows 
fat Avhile. the other starves, it Avill be even so if you take these 
folks’ money — ^but I am again growing too serious. 

Not that I quarrel with a joke, my dear i>rofessional trieud, or 
am jealous of yours ; but I think, of these latter days, you have 
1 [November 15, 18-15.] 
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h(!ra a Iride too facetious. That excessive good humour the 
wiiich you liave flung into the discussion of the Starvation 
Question -or rather that airy gaiety with which you have eluded 
it — hopping facetiously away from it when pressed upon you, and 
inst(‘a,d of talking about the means of preventing your country- 
men’s ruin, telling a story about the coolness of the Loud 
LiimrTENiVNT’s rooms, or having a fling at the Saxon, or telling 
a lit; about The Tim;T Commissioner, — struck me as rather out of 
l)lace. A joke is a joke, and nothing can be more pleasing than 
a lie (we will call it a hoax) in its proper place — but not always. 
You wouldn’t cut capers over a dead body, or be particularly 
boisterous and facetious in a chapel or a sick-room ; and I think, 
of late, dear Sir, you have been allowing your humour to get the 
better of you on occasions almost as solemn. For, isn’t Iluiiger 
sacred % isn’t Starvation solemn % And the Want of a nation is 
staring D=vniel O’Connell in the face, and the Liberatoe 
replies with a grin and a jibe. 

All the country is alarmed by the danger, and busy devising 
remedies to meet it. The gentlemen of Kerry subscribe £8000, 
the Liber ATon subscribes the Advice that corn shall not be sent 
out of the country. The Loud Lieutenant does all that such a 
feeble, absurd ceremony as a Lord Lieutenant cem do — gives k 
ceremony of consolation ; says, Government has employed scientific 
men, will send for others, and so forth. Dan sneers at the 
scientific men because they are Saxons, and fancies he covers his 
own astounding selfishness and indifterence by this brutal clap-trap. 
The people come flocking to Conciliation Hall to know what D an 
will do — what heU.l proi>ose, God bless him ! that’s to get tliein 
out of the ficrnpe'! and he puts up Me, Dillon Bkowne to 
indulge in ribald jokt;s against Agricultural Societies ; and he 
himself amuses tlie meeting with a piece of lying buffoonery 
about Times^ Commissioner. He owns it is a lie ; boasts and 
chuckles over the lie. ‘ If he ivasn’t turned out of the. house, as 
I declared he was, he enu/ht to have been turned out,’ and all the 
audience roar. What an audience, and what an orator ! Think 
of the state of mind of the poor fellows who have been got to like 
and listen to such nnitter ! who, perishing themselves with 
hunger, slill feed and fattmi him to whom in their extremity (when 
every man with a heart in his breast is devising plans for their 
n'S(“.uc) the old cynic, who wallows in their bounty, does not offer 
a shilling ; but for all advice, jeers and belies their English 
brc'thren win.), by God’s help, are able and willing to assist them, 
and for all consolation entertain.s them with lies and lazzis. I 
think it was the French newspapers who called you the Irish 
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Mohks ; and now tlie people arc calling upon their deliverer, tind 
behold, oTit comes Jack Pudding ! 

My brazicn old brother buffoon! If I had tlu! car of your 
Paddies in Conciliation Hall I would tell tlu'.in a, story • ‘.During 
the Consulship of Plangus, when I was green and young, I had 
a dear frieinl, who for some years made a very (.'(uufortahle, 
income out of me, by cheating me at cards. He was an exc(iftd- 
ingly agreeable, generous, social fellow, and piufcssed ami f(.dt, no 
doubt, a warm regard for me ; for he used always to win and I to 
pay wdth unalterable confidence and good-lmmour. I furuisbed 
his house for him, I paid his tailor’s bills, I kept the worthy 
fellow in pocket-money. Win what he would, I w(yul(Mt believe 
he was a cheat. At last, as I insisted mi not discoi’-criug his 
practice.s, my jolly friend did not give himself the tronblo to hide 
them ; and one day, when we were playing a friendly game at 
e'arrte together, I saw him with a selection of eight or. nine 
trumps and court cards comfortably spread in his laj), from which 
he supplied his baud as he wanted.’ 

Go(l save the Greens ! I leave the amateurs of good jokes on 
the other side of the Chanmd to determine the moral of this 
fable. Who are the green ones there 1 and whose (ioulidence and 
blindness nre so inconceivable, that the old sliarj)er who takes 
their money scorns even to hide the jugglery by wdiich he robs 
them. Punch. 
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FATHER LUKE.i 

PatricJc /Street, Cork, 
JSfov. 20. 

Miss Biddy Malony pre- 
sents her compliments to 
Punch, mcl begs to submit 
to him the following state- 
ment:— 

‘ My grandmother dying, 
and the Yunther comin^ on 
(she was the daughther to 
the Mulligan, of Castle 
Mulligan, and cousin by the 
mother’s side, who was a 
Fitzsimons, of Cionahilty, 
to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Ballyyuiaoket), 
I thought I could do no- 
thing bettlua- with the 
legacy which slie loft me (Heaven rest her soavI !) than purchase' 
me ‘a new muff and tippe-t. I saw a. SAVoct sable shuit at Mu. 
Fitzuibbom’s, in Croat Ceorgo >Stroot — and (as nothing looks 
b(ff,tor Avith mourning, or shuits my complexion better) I purcliased 
muff', boa, and cutl's, comiih'te. A more elegant set of iurs there 
is not in all Cork ; as for Mf:.s. Ktnaily’s pelisse that she luags 
of these tAvo years, .1 believe they’re dyed — I knoAv her hair is : 
but this, please not to mention. 

‘ Sunday last Avas a SAveet cold morning, and I AVC'iit to eight 
o’clock mass Avith my dear Amalia Brodtgan, avIio Avas <lying 
Avith envy of the tippet and laiiif. There wasn’t a lady in Cliapt'l 
but I laheve A\ais in a fury with poor nuj — a sad frame of mind, 
Ifr. Punch, to go to Oliapel in ! 

‘ Fatrkb, Luicf no sooner catches sight of my lu'w sallies than 
lu' froAvns on me as if they didn’t become me; and O, Sir ! fancy 
]ny horror Avhen he stands up and exhorts the congregation from 
the altar, looking steadfastly at me all the Avhile. 

‘ “ Women of Ireland ” ; says he, “ women descended from those 
thri'c hundthred Aurgins Avhom the bloody Saxon Cuomavrjr. 
slcAv- at Wexford • Avomen Avho inlmbit a land Avhosc valleys are 
tlu! greenest, whose rivers are the clearest, Avhose mountains arc 
^ [November 29, 1845.J 
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tlie highest in the -vvorrrld. What sacrifices are you prepared tf) 
make to that bleeding, that beautiful counthreo? The wicked 
Saxon has blighted the potato-crop, and rejoices in tlui pros]iecfc 
of the national famine. The agonies of our children fon.st his 
heart witli hellish joy ; do they awaken no sympathies iii yours ? 
Are you not prepared to do everything to res(‘,uc your starving 
countrymen? Our Sublime Liberator permits it: enjoins it. 
That Great Philanthropist cannot subscribe himself, for he is poor 
— but ho calls upon you, his children, to make every sacrifice. 
Father of our counthiy, shall not your daughthers obey you?” 
We were all affected to tears of rage against the Saxon — whom, 
except yourself, dear Pmicliy^ and perhaps Captain Smith, of 
the 190th (with whom I danced at Mallow Eace-ball), and wlio is 
a very nice young man, I detest cordially — and we protested we 
were ready to make any sacrifice for our sufiering countrymen. 
Then, Mr. Pwtic\ came the cruel cruel attack on poor me ! 

“‘Any sacrifice?” roars Father Luke. “Canyon talk of 
sacrifices, who have spent fifteen guineas on a muff and tippet ? 
you, who are decking yourself with fine raiment when your 
country is in mouniing? — you, who are flaunting in gorgeous 
apparel when Ireland is naked and cold?” Every eye in the 
chapel turned towards me : the peojile round about moved away 
from me and left me alone : and as for that odious Miss 
Brouigan, she gave a grin of triumph, much more becoming a, 
fiend than a Christian woman and cousin of my own, which she 
is, the Brodig-ans of Brodigan Town being connected with the 
Loonys of Drumclubber — first cousins of ours, as everybody 
knows. 

‘ Well, Sir, I left the chapel in anguish of mind, as you may 
fancy j and have had all Cork calling upon me since to condole 
with mo. But I want to know — was it quite fair fur his Rever- 
ence to attack me ? I paid ray thirty-shilling note to the 
Tribute ; every blessed Salfl)ath I put my shilling in the ijlate : 
I may have my charities, too, at home ; but tliere is no call to 
puldish them ; and I think it’s cruel entirely that I should b(' 
forbidden to purchase in the shops, and that Father LiriiE will 
not let me and my poor boa and tippet alone ; I, who suliscrihed 
to the silver tea-service, too, which the Ladies gave him. I 
warrant you he didn’t cry out at the extravagance of that. 

‘Please, dear Mr. Fu'nchy take my case in liand, and defirnd 
your constant reader, the poor defenceless innocent 

‘Biddy Malony.’ 
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THE NEW PEEES SPIEITUAL.^ 

Wij] knew that the Irish Lord-Lieutenants could make knights, 
hut His Excellency Lonu Olaeunuon has just created a wliolc 
batch of Lords out of the Irish Koraaii Catholic Episcopal Bench. 
And we congratulate his Amplitude the Loud Atichbisiioi* 
Macualk and his right reverend brethren, on the recognition of 
their Lordships. 

The great fun will be to see the cordiality with which their 
Lordships the Protestant Bishops will receive their Lordslnps 
the Catholic Bishops, when the Eomish Episcopal deputation 
comes to to^vn. We hear, from the best authority, that His 
Amplitude the Archbishop of Tqam will put up with the 
Primate of Ireland in Charles Street ; while the Lord Doa’e, 
of Galway, will have his nightcap got ready for him at London 
House. 

To make matters comfortable to both parties, Dr. Pusey Avill 
act iuditlhreutly as Chaplain to the Loiu) Bishop of London 
and to His Grace the Lord Arch-Lion of Judah. 

On landing at Liverpool, tlioir R.C. Lordships will be com- 
plimented in an appropriate manner by Mr. MacNeilu, and 
will take a lunch at his residence previous to their departure for 
London. 

Dr. Croly, of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, will he in waiting at 
the Euston Square Terminus to receive their E.O. Lordship.s, 
where the Editor of The Standard will also congratulate them in 
a Hebrew oration. 

A dci)utation of young ladies from Belgravia, barefooted, and 
liglited ndth tapers, will march from St. Benet’.s, Knightsbridge, 
jieadcd by the incumbent and his curates, and will sing a Latin 
canticle under the windows of London House (by tliti AiuiK 
Prout), accompanied by Father Newman on the bassoon. 
Both jn'olatos will l)lc.ss the fair choristers from tlu) middhi 
drawing-room window, after which they Avill put ttu their shoes 
and stockings and finish the evening at Aliuac.k’s. 

Mr. Moses, the eminent tailor, has been employed to mann- 
fiicture the Court dresses, in which the Most Reverend and Right 
Reverend prelates will appear before Her Ma.testy. 

The Lord Archbishop will be led to the throne by the Lord 

> [November 6, 1847.] 

[This is an allusion to tlie projected visit to London of the liisli Roman 
Catholic Bishops, who had only recently been recognised liy the British 
Government.] 
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Bib HOP of Oxfoko, who will present his Gnxce, in (‘oinpiiny 
with tlie Lord President of the Wesleyan Ool]o,!>'e, Hac-kney, 
"iying a hand to each. The Chiefs of the other religious 
denoniinations are also to be advanced to the Peerage, ])ut the 
titles of their Lordships have not yet been defconnined. Sonic 
difficulty is made about his Grace the Lord Chief Kalibi, who 
claims to take precedence of every one of the new noliles, and 
from the fact that both His Grace and the Lord Quakers persist 
in keeping their hats on in the presence of Eoyalty. 
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and leaders arc prof airing 
a host of converts. By a little judicious management awl farther 
perseverance, you may make your favourite measure so poi[)ul<'ir in 
England that the best Irish patriots will be surprised, and th;it 
the most selhsh Saxons among us will desire no longer to iKUilk 
you. You have but to continue in a course of resolute liogging 
and ciu'sing, and I make no doubt the desired end will lie brought 

[Febriiai’y 26, 1848.] 

- Tlioiiiiis Matthew Ray was the Secretary of the Loyal National Re])efil 
Association of which O’Uonuell was the head. 

Mr. M. 11. Spielmauu has recorded that this paper, in which 1//'. 
makes the mock confession of his conversion to Repeal, is haaed iqion Jolm 
O’Coiaieirs letter to ‘My dear Ray’ on the subject of the genermis colh'cLioii 
made in Notre Dame in E’aris, on the occasion of a scrvi(;c held there in 
memory of his father. 
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about, nufl tlie disgustocl Saxon ^^ull be anxious to lu'eak off from 
a Union only brings birn baek bad language for bis money. 

I, for iny part, eonfess myself converted. Tuam a7id GtAJAVAy 
staggered niy lielief, and AnonDEACON Lafpan uproolt'd it 
altogether. I am for a quiet life, and a Parliament where you 
may eompliment one another. What is the u.se of meddling? It 
is expen.siye and not useful. There is a felloAV lu'ar the. Xational 
(lalhay of London, who keeps Avhat he (Jails ‘a hapjjy family,’ 
whereas it is a family of slaves the tyrant lords over. They dis- 



orderly ! I warrant if they were left to themselves, they Avould 
be quiet before long. There might be a slight quarrel at first ; a 
fi'W feathers would be scattered about the cage, probably; some 
memliers of the family might be missed from their perche.s ; but 
the end would assuredly be peace. 

I calcula,t(! Lhat Amui deacon Laefan, like a venerabhi worthy 
Christian as he is, has made the country a present of many scores 
of thousiuid jiounds. I Avill put my own case, not for the sake of 
ostoTitatioii but illustration. I give a £5 note to the Irish fund in 
’IG ; I am ready with another for the winter of ’47. 'l.’hc Arch- 
dea(jon ]u,-ca(‘hes a eulogy upon the dashing lads of Tipperary, and 
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says that there is no cowardly Englisliman of tis all that has the 
pluck to stand behind a hedge and fire a few slugs into a dastard 
of a landlord. Tlie purse-strings close up. Ti]ipera.ry shall haAa! 
no more of it. Wo can lay it out at better infccrtist in this 
country. 

Of how many well-disposed English gentlefolks of liis own imr- 
suasion do you suppose the Ancnnisiroe of ifuAM lias buttoned 
up the breeches pockets? No gentleman pr(‘fej',s to be cursed for 
a scoundrel, or to be abused as a thief and rullian, when lie is 
coming with the best intentions to relieve an aniiable fellow- 
creature in distre,ss. If you take out a plate of Iirokeu victuals 
to a beggar you do not expect that he Avill throw them in your 
face, and condemn the poor innocent eyes into which he flings 
them. At least (whatever their desires may be) the infernal arti- 
fice and shrewdness of English gentlemen in distressed circum- 
stances induces them to keep their tongues quiet when they are 
actually on the begging business, and never to curse those from 
whom they hoi^e to beg again, until they are out of hearing. The 
English are naturally niggardly and timid Aullains. We are 
obliged to coax and wheedle them into charity ; they are too glad 
of a pretext for buttoning up ; and the national (iovnirdicti of our 
alms-givens will no more face a little abuse and foul language 
than an Italian saihjr will put out to sea in rough wi;athcr. 

We cannot help it. We are — as you kimlly and constantly 
shoAv us — naturally cowardly and deceitful. You a.re ojam and 
courageous in Ireland. I admire the frankness of a man who 
holds out his hand, and says, ‘ For the love of IfetiV('n, you infernal 
scoundrel, give me your money, and I should like to dash your 
brains out.' I admire him; and that, I .say, is why I am and 
declare myself a Repealer. I am for not being abus(!d, for not 
having to pay money any more, and for not having my brains 
dashed out. 

I have been led into the above, amiable train of thought by 
looking over one or two late Irish newspapers, and the cxcolhait 
Me. John O’0onnell’.s letter from Paris to his dear Ray. lie 
went to church, he says, where a funeral oration was pronounced 
over his late father by the Anmo Laooedaiek, and where ladic.s, 
the noblest, the fairest in the land, went I’ound througli the 
immense crowd, when the sermon had coiuiluded, to collect for the 
relief of the sulfering pcoide of Ireland, and even the very ])oor(%st 
there contributed his mite with a willing and an tnaefiowing 
heart: — . 

‘ 0 how the contrast struck me when I .saw the artisan, the 
humble mechanic, the poor stall-keeper, thu.s genetamsiy a,ud cheer- 
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fully giving to the relief of the Irish (with whom his country is 
hound in no bonds of state connexion), between the conduct of 
these poor men and the heartlessness of the statesmen, and legis- 
lators, and press-writers of wealthy England, who, after plundering 
us for centuries, refuse us the smallest assistance in the extremity 
of that misery which has been brought upon us by English misrule ! ’ 

It is clear from the above, that the French congregation at 
Jfotre Dame subscribed a great deal more than all England; and 
I wish you joy, my dear Eay, of the handsome sum paid up. It 
is clear that the English press-writers and others have been 
plundering Me. J. O’Connell and friends for centuries ; that we 
have brought a potato disease upon you and denied you the 
smallest relief ; that four or five hundred thousand pounds paid 
over honestly, squeezed out of all sorts of pockets — from rich men 
by hundreds, from men of small means in small remittances, from 
mechanics, private soldiers, maid-servants, school-children, in six- 
pences and pennies — is not the smallest relief at all, and, indeed, 
is a much less sum than five or six thousand francs collected in 
the plates at Notre Dame. 

I don’t know, for my part, about having plundered Me. 
O’Connell for centuries ; but I suspect that the fiimous Irish 
monarch, whose crown was on his royal firther’s coach panels, 
might have slept without much fear of rol>hers ; and as for potatoes, 
beyond eating them, I vow I never did one a harm. 

Now you have got the Preindi subscription, you will he set up 
till potato time, and too proud to calculate what you have lost by 
abuse of us. Me. John O’Connell may calculate liow much we 
haven’t given this year if he likes, and add the smn to the millions 
which we already owe you. But oh ! my clear Ray, would it not 
have been more prudent to have taken even an instalment, and to 
have let in our alms duty free ? 

Witli three cheers for the good old cause, I have the honour to 
inclose my year’s subscription, and to remain 

Yours, 

Punch, 

F.S . — The Ruffian Saxon Ministry, in bringing forward it.s 
meascires of finance, has again spared you the Income Tax — 
another dastai’dly slight of Old Ireland. 
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FTIOM TH33 ‘ B15NTGIITET> mSHMAN.’ 

Uli troops having smashed 
through that castle, and 
pulled down tliat flag, which 
now floats over the butcher 
CLARENDOisr and his luinioiis, 
a flood of prosperity will 
rush into the country, such 
as only the annals of the 
Four Masters gives count 
of. Since the days of 
Brian Boeoimhe such 

days of peace, plenty, and ; 
civilisation shall not have 
been known as those that 
are in store for our liber- 
ated Erin. 

_ There will be a Capital. 

The Amhassadors of 

the foreign Powers will bring their suites and tlnir splendours to 
the Court of tlie Republic. The nobility will flock back in 
crowds to our deserted squares. Irish poplin will rise in price 

to ten shillings a yard, so vast will he the demand for that 

web by the ladies of our city. Irish diamonds will reach the 
price of the inferior Golconda article. Irish linen and shirtings 
will rise immensely. Indeed, all Irisli produce, not being 
depreciated by the ruinous competition fw gold, will augment in 
value. 

Debt at home and absenteeism have boon the curses of our 
country. Henceforth there shall be no absenteeism, and no 
debt. 

He who refuses to live amongst us is not of us — the soil is 
for the inhabitants of the soil. 

I have already, my dear friends, instructed you in the mammr 
in which every one of you may get a cheap and liauilsun\e 
property for himself, viz. by holding possession of tliat whif:h you 
at present occupy. For, as every man has an indcfcasihle riglvt 
to subsistence, aud as Nature produces for the good of all, it is 
1 [April 15, 1848.1 
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.manifestly right that the many should have the possession, and 
not the few. 

If a landlord should object to this arrangement (wlio is but a 
mere accident on the face of the earth), for the love of God, l)oys, 
get rifles and blow his brains out. It is much better tliat a few 
lamllords should peri.sh, and their families (who have been living 
on the fat of tlie land hitherto, and may therefore take a turn 
(.»f ill fortune) should starve, than that multitudes should die of 
want. 

And thus the curse of quarter-day will be removed at once 
from this island : and after a very little necessary slaughter. 
For depend upon it, that when two or three landlords have been 
served in the way recommended by me, the rest will not care to 
be pressing for rents. The butchers who govern us instituted 
the system of hanging for this very reason : arguing that one 
example before Kilmainham deterred numbers of waverers ; and 
we may be sure that the rifle, rightly employed, will act upon an 
aristocrat just as well as upon a housebreaker ; for, are not men 
9!ieu, whether clad in Saxon ermine, or in the rude frieze-coats of 
our miserable fatherland? Out with your rifles, boys, in the 
name of humanity. 

They say that the property of Ireland is mortgaged in a great 
degree, and for the most part to the brutal Saxon shopkeepers 
and pedlars. You will have the advantage of getting your land 
entirely tree ; there will be no manacle of debt to weigh down 
the free arms which are henceforth to till the beloved soil of our 
coimtry. 

And, the land being unencumbered, you will have the further 
advantage' of being able to invite capitalists to aid you with 
money to conduct the oiierations of agriculture. Glorious 
Anu.'rica, which symicathises with you sincerely, will he much 
more ready to lend its capital upon unencumbered than on 
eneumliered property. And we shall negotiate loans in her 
magnifieent commercial cities, where I have no doubt there will 
be a noble emulation to come to the aid of a free Irish nation. 

The idea of sending cfittle and pigs to England, to feed Saxon 
ruflians, is then to he scouted henceforth by all honest Irishimni. 
We will consume our own beef and pork by our own - firesides. 
I’liere is enougli live-stocic in this island to give every regenerate 
Irishman good meals of meat for the next year ensuing ; and 
our lauds, notoriously the greenest and most fertile in the world, 
will have fed up a similar quantity by the year 1850. Thus, 
wo shall never want henceforth ; and while we latteu and flourish, 
we shall see the Saxou enemy decay. 
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And, as the beef-fed scoundrels cannot live u])un cotton and 
hardware, we shall have the satisfaction of reducing the pi'icc,s 
of those coininodities, and getting them tit ti imu^h more, rensou- 
ablc rate than that at which the accursed luoncy-mongors now 
vend them- 


PROBI THE UNITED ‘ lEISHWOBIAN.’ 

THE DUTIES OF OUE WOMEN. 

In the coming time the weapon nearest at hand is always 
the cheapest. Only dilettanti go about p>icking and choosing. 
Shillyshaliyers are cowards. Brave men are always armed. 

Brave men and brave women, a few suggestions to house- 
keepers we have already given ; we could supply thousands 
more. 

There is no better weapon, for instance, than one which is to 
lie found in every house in the refined quarter of the metropolis, 
A grand piano sent down upon a troop of hussars will play such 
a sonata over their heads as the scoundrels never marched off to, 
A chimney-glass is a rare thing for .smashing, I should not 
like to lie the Saxon assassin upon whom some white-armed girl 
of Erin flung it. 

Pokers and tongs everybody will know the use of. A cut- 
steel fender is an awkward thing for a dragoon to ride over. 
A guardsman won’t look well with a copper coal-scuttle for a 
helmet. 

Ladies’ linen will make the best of lint. A laced handkerchief 
tied round a wounded warrior’s brow will be well bestowed. I 
have .seen a servant in college knocked down by a glos,sy boot, 
over so slight, of varnished leather: if a footman, why not a 
private soldier ? Have at him, ladies, from the bedroom windows. 
Your husbands will be away yonder at the barricades. 

A hot saddle of mutton, flung by cook into the flice of a 
bawling Saxon Colonel, will silence him ; send the dish-cover with 
it ; or at tea-time try him with the silver tea-urn. Our wife has 
one. She longs for an opportunity to fling it, heater and all, into 
a Saxon flice. 

Besides the bottle-rack, the use of which and its contents are 
evident, your husband will leave the keys of the cellar Avith yon, 
and you know what to do. Old port makes excelhiut guipc- 
.shot j and I don’t know any better use which you can make of 
a magnum of Latouebe than to floor an Englishman with it. 
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Have at tluau with all the glasses in your house, the china, 
the (lecanter.s, the lamias, «and the cut-glass chandelier. 

A good large clieese would he found rather iudigestiljh? hy a 
Saxon if dropped on his nose from a second story. And the 
children's washing tuh artfully administered may do execution. 
I'tecollect, it is a tul) to cat(;h a whale. 

Tlierc is a lady in Leeson Street who vows to liing lier Angola 
cat and her i)ct spaniel at the military while engaged tlnire. Idic 
eat may escape (and it is not the first time the Saxon i-uffians 
have tasted its claws). The Blenheim cost her twenty-five 
guineas. She will give that or anything else for her country. 

The water-pijms will be excellent things to tear up and launch 
at the enemy. They may make a slop in the house at first, but 
the mains and the gas will be let oft*. The rutfians shall fight 
us if they dare in darkness and drought. 

You will of course empty the chma-closets on the rascals, and 
all the bedroom foot-baths and washing- basins. Have them 
ready, and the chests of drawers balancing on the window-sills. 
Send those after them too. 

And if any coward Saxon bullet pierces the fair bosom of a 
maid or wife of Erin, may the curses of Heaven light on the 
butcherly dastard ! May tlie pikes of Erin quiver in his writhing 
heart, the bullets of Erin whirl through his screaming eyeballs ! 
May his oi'phans perish howling, find his true love laugh over 
his grave ! May his sister’s fair tame be blighted, and his 
grandmother held up to scorn ! May repioi-se fang him like a 
ban-dog, and cowardice whip him like a slave ! May life weary 
him ! death dishonour, and futurity punish him ! Liar Saxon ! 
rufiian Saxon ! coward Saxon ! bloody Saxon ! The gentle and 
the pure defy ye, and spit on ye ! 
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LETTERS TO A NOBLEMxiRT VISITING IRELAND.' 



T. 

5)^ the time this affectionate letter 
reaches your Lordshipj you 
will have had an opj)ortmuty 
of personally inspecting that 
heautiful Island of Ireland, 
which occupies us so much, 
and, which we all love so. 1 
also have had the good fortune 
to see it, and have iny own 
sentiments regarding it — 
sentiments which I will 
gladly confide to your Lord- 
ship’s private ear, and which 
I have no doubt will become 
general in England before 
long, however unpoi)ular they may at pre,scnt l)o. 

However, you are at headquarters, and can get at the actual 
truth al3out Ireland from the people themselves. Indeed, I don’t 
know anything so easy to get at in Ireland, I should say if there 
was any one virtue which characterised the people, a love of truth 
was that merit. You may, if jmu like, rely upon every single 
word that every single Irishman tells you, and placing implicit 
credit in their statements, the ta.sk of governing them will become 
both easy and pleasant. It was by a steady persevertuice in the 
truth, and a skilful arrangement of facts, that the great O’ChiUNJiLU 
attained his influen(;e over his enlightened eountryintm. But why 
enlarge on this? You yourself, my Lord, knew, and were fond of 
that great man. You gave his sous places, made, himself offers of 
preferment ; and when by a combination of misfortunes he. was 
Lcked up iu gaol, your party nobly aided in letting him out (jf 
prison. 

You will find the respected Roman Catholic clergymen dis- 
tinguished for straightforwardness and candour. Their (conduct 
throughout the late disturbances has been frank aiul manly : I 
protest, for instance, I know nothing more amiable thiiu tin', inte.r- 
, position of the Tuam clergy itp^'opos of the late great rCicllion. 

1 [September 2, 184S.] 
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Modesty, Trath, and Charity figure in every line of their com- 
position. 

Rest assured, the heart of Ireland is sound and true towards your 
Gracious Majesty — hence we implore, we intreat, nay, we most hmnhly 
hug — ‘no blood’ ; and as ministers of religion, whose .saered duty it is 
to inculcate ])eace and goodwill amongst men, we further beg to assure 
your Majesty that the concession of the prayer of this our petition shall 
he an additional stimulant to us to uphold the laws, and to secure, even 
at the sacrifice of our lives, the stability of that Throne which is so 
hajtpily occujned by your Most Gracious Majesty, 

No, no, ‘no blood ’j their Reverences can’t hear it; and our 
government must foigo it.s Iciiown desire for shtidding it. No, 

‘ no blood ’ ; let those good folks rescue the lambs from the 
butcher. ‘ Even at the sacrifice of their lives ’ they will be loyal. 
See with what generous openness they speak — without nrrihr- 
pensee. They toill be loyal, wdiatever you can do. Though you 
were to shoot half of them (and you know you have some notion 
of the kind), the rest would sing ^ Domine saluimi.’ No, no 
blood; restrain your api^etite for it, too truculent and sanguinary 
statesman ! 

I woidd suggest a little more than a mere finbearance of 
revenge — I would conciliate. I would have the oflicer broke, for 
example, of whom Me. Mahee complained for having <lrilled in 
his grounds, and dared to protect his property, at Thurles, I 
would have the policemen shot who fired upon those honest 
fellows at Boulagh Oommon. Oompeusatious ought to be given 
to the innocent victims who fell there. And something btuiclsome 
should be done for the leaders, under whom the people ‘ declined 
to act.’ Send the young gentlemen of Pim’s out of gaol, with 
leave to wear their uniforms behind the counter ; let the cohniels 
and field-otlicers of the (so-called) rebel army retire on lialf-i)ay — 
but no blood. Odds butchers and shambles ! No blond. If -we 
English have a fiiult, it is that love of mtirder-— and on whom do 
we practise it ? On a most innocent, simple, loyal, jury-loving, 
truth - telling, pike -hating, ■):)istol - loathing, blunderbuss- dreading 
])eop]e, that never hai’boured a thought of evil. 

I projiose that the Irish Chartists, who arc doing us tlic^ 
Ihvour to assist our native-bred patriots with their counsels a,nd 
their valour, should also be handsomely provided for. Ey Heavens, 
sir, I see no end to the benefits which a union with them confers 
iil)on our country ! 

During your visit, and as there is no food in Ireland to last 
the people beyond January, I hope you will call the Irish gentry 
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tog-other, and got from them a round statement of the sum wliitdi 
they would like us to pay for the next year’s maintenanc.e of their 
people. There is nothing like having a fair statement of acc(.)unts. 
Let it 1)0 well understood in England that we are to support the 
Irisli for the next ten, twenty, hundred years (for indeed there is 
no end to tlie prospect), hecause then wo shall knoAv how to cait 
our cotits according to our cloths, and a.pportion oiu* rations to the 
number of feeders. If for the rest of my working days I am to 
have the inestimable pleasure of receiving a grateful and agreeable 
Irishman every day at my dinner, let me know, sso that means 
may lie got ready to accommodate this charming hoarder. 

llepeal the Union, indeed ! Restore the Heptarchy ! Let it 
bo well understood that Ave Avill never part from the Irish, and 
that we are prejiared to feed them for CA'-e.r and over. No, sir ; 
we Avon’t part with the Emerald Gem of the Western Wave, 
Avhich noAV fonns the brightest Jewel of the British Grown. 

By the Avay, in personally inspeetiiig it, your Lordship will 
remember hoAv, eighty years since, Loeb Chatham declared the 
North American Colonies to be the most elegant ornaments of 
the diadem in question ; and that our utter national smash and 
annihilation Avould ensue, if Ave lost those appendages. 

Noav it is certain that in spite of the above prophecy, the 
English empire is not a bit the less handsome, splendid, or 
valuable, although these Colonies ai-e taken from it; that it is a 
thousand times more iileasant and profitable to us to trade with 
the United States, than to bully the North American Provinces; 
and that if Ave had thrashed Mii. Washington utterly, as any 
general of common brains might have done a score of times, 
hanged him and M,u. Frajstklin, and kept the other brightest 
jcAVcl to the present day, Ave should have been by no means so 
Avell off as Ave are at this moment of time. 

Suppose anybody Avere to offer us hack Normandy and 
Picardy, Avhich undoubtedly Avere ours once, and Avhieh, with the 
whole of France indeed, belonged to Her Majesty’s grandfather, 
as Avc read upon the coins of the first forty years of his reign — 
Avould Ave take them as presents ? We had rather not. It Avould 
1)0 thank you for nothing — a gift of bawling republicans, pau])er 
peasants, desert toAvns, trees of liberty, and the like, Avould bo of 
no earthly use to our Sovereign or her dominions. We can get 
as much good from tlie French people as ever avo got from them, 
and can land from steamers and barter for brandy, etc., Avitliout 
having a Union Jack floating from Calais steeple. 

If it should appear to your Lordship tliat the country you 
are visiting is likewise a foreign nation (and some think that 
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Loud Lyndhuest, when he said as much, never said a truer 
word in his life), you will possibly calculate the value of the 
]')roA'ince, and make your own reflections regarding it. Could we 
buy corn or beasts, with Hee Majesty’s Irish Parliament sitting 
in College Green? Would we buy pigs out of a ship with a green 
flag at her stern ? Do we want more from any man than leave 
to trade with him fairly? Suppose us administratively out of 
Ireland — does anybody still advance that frantic assertion, viz., 
that s(Mne other nation would join with it? Would any nation 
want to take that place ? get any strength or good out of it ? go 
partnership with that bankrupt ? If the French wanted to invade 
ns, it is not for want of men that they don’t do so. They have 
nnm enough. Boulogne is nearer to England than Kingstown. 
But the world begins to know the vulgar truth, that trading is 
better than fighting, and that the plunder of all England would 
not be so good as the leaving it alone. You might cook the 
British goose, and get one juicy meal from it ; but it is better to 
let it lay eggs. This bugaboo of barbaric conspiracy surely 
may be scouted nowadays. Nobody wants to invade us. Only 
savages practise that kind of intercourse ; and why speculate upon 
such projects on the jjart of our neighhours? Fie! it is a want 
of confidence in an enlightened people and an intelligent and 
benevolent priesthood. 

I msh the Irishman every possible freedom and prosperity. 
I will give him sixpence with all the pleasure in life ; but in 
exchange for a fair sixpenuyworth of wheat, i)ork, or butter. Last 
year I gave him money out of my pocket, and was cursed for my 
pains. I will do so no more — never more. I prefer a quiet life, 
and have my own kindred to help out of my superfluity, I say, 
in these hard times you have no right to say to us, ‘ Keep your 
house, your servants, your family, and your Ii-ishman.’ Why am 
I to keep an Irishman? He threatens me as he clutches my 
lu’cad 3 he hates and insults me as I try to do him good. Isn’t 
work scarce enough and life liard, but that every Englishman, in 
addition to his own burthens, is to have this howling, cursing 
Irish beggar on his back ? What has reduced him to this state 
is ]iot the question : what fault of ours or of his own, what clumsy 
tymnny of the State, what stealthy priestly inquisition, what 
ct)ars(', cruelty and insolence of landlords, what native failings — 
virtues oven (for it seems to me as if the Irish virtaes are, like 
their faults, quite diflerent to ours) — ^have helped the degradation 
of this fatal people, what faults of our fathers or theirs, have 
])rodueed this woful state, is not the question. But there it is. 
There is your Irishman as you have made him under English laws, 
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Enylisli landlords, English juries, English press, English Paiiia- 
inents. His Euglisli landlord is beggared ; ho, uses your lilnglish 
press as au incentive to rebellion, and as a means for tea(?hing the 
l)ikc and vitriol exercise ; he adulterates your English jury-box 
Avitli perjury ; he evades your English laws with lies, o]' eoinbats 
them with murder. Do you intend to alter our English institu- 
tions for Ids benefit, or to continue the not-governing hiiu under 
our own? Are. wc to go on for ever iu our present condition, wc 
paying and griunbling, be cursing and starving ? Ha,ve any laws, 
opinions, conrpiests, bai'gains of our forefathers a right to bind us 
to this monstrous calamity? As well say that we had no right 
to repeal the Test Acts or to change the representation of the 
country. Fancy oim system going on for ever as it now is. 
Fancy our persisting in governing Celts by Saxon laws, and that 
horrible figirre of Irish beggary and ruin follows the march of our 
history into the future, hangs on in piteous chains and rags, 
preventing our progress — ^it is frightful to look at. Ah, sir, the 
Whigs are enlightened statesmen, and Mn. Fox was a great man 
— hut you who have got the Whig recipes and medicine-box, and 
are Doctor-in-Chief of the three kingdoms, say, on your honour 
aud conscience, is there any drug, pill, or compound which can 
set your Irish patient right ? 

Your Lordship’s very humble Servant, 

Hibeenis Hibeenioe. 
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|)HE potato-crop being in 
a perilous condition, the 
Revolution adjourned, 
and the money to feed 
the people not forth- 
coming, it is satisfactory 
to find that some Irish 
Repeal Members are 
disposed to put off 
political discussions for 
the present ; and it is 
pleasant to listen to the 
Irish Clergy raising up 
an affecting chorus of 
loyalty and devotion to 
the Queen, of which 
everybody will appre- 
ciate the candour. 

The great point now 
is, to begin granting 
money as quickly as 
possible, so as to enable our friends to carry on the year com- 
fortably. Your Lordship is pledged to this in some manner ; and 
(icrtain it is, that the Iri.sh of all classes are in need of that sort 
of relief. There’s Tim has not been able to earn anything in 
lihigland this harvest, being engagt'd in lionour to stop at home 
and liberate his country in the ‘War.’ There’s Pat has sunk 
all his capital in the purchase of a ‘ dainty rifle ’ ; and though 
T UADV has got his cominissiou as Lieutenant in the Beian-Boroo 
Body-guard, yet pay-day hasn’t come round, and it stands to reason 
tliat he must he fed .smuehoAv. There’s Father Tom has had 
no fc!e.s, Avhat with the bad times and the War expenses of his 
c.ongrt'gation ; there’s the landlord has got in no rents ; and he 
with 1 tills ont, mortgages to pay on, house and hounds to keep, 
l)csid(!s his four sons’ hunters, the left wing of the house to finish, 
and all the estate to drain. How can the country got on without 
a loan and whose duty is it, but that of Goverumoiit, to come 
down witli the numey for poor, suffering, bleeding, oi)press(‘d 
Ireland f 

^ [September 9, 1848.1 
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Go and stay at Oastlo Crazy, and then say if this pictnrc of a 
country’s desolation is overcharged. As you look on the town 
through the beautiful cracked French windows of tho drawing- 
room, you will see the Park swarming with ragged cloaks and 
frieze coats. You will see three or four old crones squatted in 
the Hall porch, for whom the Masther has a joke and, very rarely 
now, a sixpence; as you go out of the lodge-gato (which, to he 
sure, won’t open unless they come lift it), more will start out to 
let you pass through ; if you go with the Masther to hx)k at the 
nags in the stable, a score of tattered horseboys will be there to 
show you the way. They will show you Mastueh Mick’s grey 
horse that ran for the Ourragh Cup, or Masthir Jack’s bee meer 
tliat ran second in the hurdle race, and Miss Biddy’s chestnut 
filly, etc. etc . ; but all the people you see, from the Masther down 
to poor half-witted Joe in the chimney-corner, with his feet in the 
turf, are in want of money, and look to you quite naturally to 
supply it. Don’t talk about refusal. Are not the English gorged 
with Irish beef and corn ? Who provides your pork, who wins 
your victories, but the Irish ? If it is their right, they take it 
and thank you for nothing; if you refuse, you are tyrants and 
oppressors. Those are to be the terms of the bargain ; at least 
if words go for anytliiug, if Old Ireland and Young Ireland are 
to be believed, and if O’Connell and Mitchel represent any 
opinions at all. 

And while you are arranging your plans for the relief of this 
fine peasantry, which is now pretty quiet, being about to ask you 
for money, you will remember that their beautiful pikes, scythes, 
and dainty rifles (delicate instruments, with which they proposed 
to reap the present harvest) are all comfortably hidden away 
within call. I say it behoves an English statesman to remember 
that Paddy has a weapon somewhere at hand, with which ho 
proposes to ‘ rise in the might of his freedom ’ some day, or in 
other words, to cut your throat. Where are all the lopped forests 
of ash-poles which tho patriots cut down before harvest, and the 
bushels and cartloads of pikes which the blacksmiths flung oif in 
such a heat and ardour of insurrection? The police, with all their 
vigilance, have not pounced on twenty pounds’ worth of old iron, 
tho people laugh in their ragged sleeves as they give them up old 
muskets without locks, and old rusty weapons, relics of former 
wars. The pikes are only thrust away into the hedge or tlie hog ; 
and so the animus to use them is merely laid aside convanient. 

I don’t say this is particularly blameworthy on the ])art of 
our Irish brethren, I don’t say that they can do otherwise- ■ 
miscrahlc as they are, and instructed as they have been — but that 
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you are boiuid to take account of it — and to remember that the 
person whom you persist in keeping in your house has been, from 
some cause or other, worked up to a state of mad ferocity against 
you, and that he has a knife concealed about liis person somewhere, 
which he will use on your’s whenever he can attack you at an 
advantage. 

If this is the fact, — if the people hates you, and jmu have no 
means to pacify it, — why shoxdd not the Irish gentlenuai try their 
hand to settle their own affairs in tlieir own city of Dublin ? How 
would their palavers hurt us? or how Avould our strengtli Ixe 
injured by leaving them to arrange their own difficulties, and 
2 )rovide for their own iroor ? 

And what if the orderly and sensible portion of the Irish are 
at this minute actually prevented by you from keeping order in 
their country ? — if the house is on fire and we keep the keys of 
the engine ? 

Why, sir, I say, are we to turn out and work the pump for 
the Irish conflagration, and not allow them to put out their own 
flames with their own buckets. Why shouldn’t the Irish have a 
Council House or a.n Admiixistrative Assembly of their own ? You 
never condescend to give reasons or entertain the fpiestion. And 
yet there are only jdirases against it. Mr. Canning says, 

‘ Restore the Heptarchy ! ’ Mr. Macaulay says, ‘ Let the 
whole Empire go down together, rather than a separation ensue.’ 
Me. Carlyle says, ‘ The British Lion will squelch the Irish Eat, 
but separation must not be.’ I hope to see a great party in 
England before long, which shall say, ‘ Why not ? ’ At aiiy rate, 
that it shall be a question oiien to tair debate : and that, when 
our Irish friends bawl out ‘Repeal,’ some iieople will answer 
‘ With all oUr liearts ! ’ from this country too. 

‘ Gentlemen ’ (that band of simple - minded patriots will 
exclaim), ‘we get no good out of you. We pay you for your pigs 
and oats, that you are always bragging about. As for an army, 
it is not for love that you shoulder the musket, but for money ; 
and to say that we are to keep a nation of eight millions, in order 
that we may get forty or fifty thousand men out of it, is as if yon 
were to tell us to burn a house down in order to roast a pig. We 
arc tirt'd of your brawling, your bawling, your bullying, your 
bragging, your begging. You stop our kindness with your curses, 
our pity with your ludicrous menacing and boasting ; you render 
our (^oxifidenee imiios,sible with your double-dealing. We may 
]3avt from you, nud yet survive, without a restored Heptarchy. 
AVe, won’t go down, oven though we have the iileasure of your 
com})any iii the ship. As for ‘squelching,’ that is out of the 
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qntistion. Tlio British Liirn has inunh better oeciipatiu]!, ; the 
business would latigno him. The dog Billy eau do it iudnitoly 
bettor. Wo belieAm that wo .shall bo better without you than 
wdth your oomi)any ; and -finally, if you want K(;])eal, wo will do 
our utmost efibrts not to balk you.’ 

Sentiments of this nature simply put fin-ward, sunl eonveyod 
to the leaders eeelesia.stieal and oconlt of tho Irish party, I b(li(Wo 
wmuld g(t farther to stop tho Repeal movenu-ntB on tlu^ otiuu- .sid(', 
than any ellbrts of ooneiliation ; and I think avo should la-gin to 
slimv that wc are. in (-.arncst, and to prepare, our Irish friends for 
the chiuige they look for, by stopping tho subsiditi,s -whieh tbfy 
have been in tlie habit of drawing from this country. 

Hibekn'ls HiiuntNiou. 

TRAITORS TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.^ 

Dear Mr. Punch, 

You are one of the nio.st humane and kiml-bearted of 
satirists, and stopped one of my letters while tlie Conspirators’ 
Trials Avere pending, for fear lest the severity of that re.ni.‘n'kal)](i 
production should hnAm home Imrd on the prisoners, and pt'.rliaps 
have .shortened their lives. Sir, you could not Ixi hrouglit to 
iKditwe that the trial, the defence, the dejtositiuns, the formation 
of the Jury, and tlje verdie.t,s, and the sentences, aauu-c liumhugs 
altogether, and you consigned to tho flames the document wliicli 
exposed those fictions. What sober man ever believed tb.-it any- 
body AAms going to hang Mr. Smith O’Brien, or in that way put 
an end to young Mu. Meaciier’s oratory ? 

This moming, looking over The JJnblm Eiicniiuj Pod (at 
Don-aheeny Castle, tlus hospitable mansion of my friend, Ro-lani) 
Cashel, .Esq.), I saAv a letter Avhich a Mr. MA<iEE, a gcnthmiau 
who is a traitor to the British Government, addresses to a, Ri-av 
York paper. Ah, .sir, Aidiat a blessing it 'AAmuld Ite fin- Eiighuid, 
and what a comfort to the States, no (Imdit, if all tlu^ traitor.s to 
Chwernment AAmnld but join company Avith Mr. Mace’E ! 

In this letter, Mr. T. D.aroy Magee, a traitor to tlie Britisli 
GoA’-ernment, has the honour to aunonnee to the inhabitant, s of 
New York his safe arrival in that city. He feels, no doul)!., tlmt 
bis misfortune, s Avill ci-eato a .sympathy for liim in the ]trea,st,s of 
all honest and prudent citizens ; and, having faile.d in his att{mi])t 
to incendiarise his own country, he flung himself with confident 
^November 18, 1848.] 
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generosity iqjuri the hospitality of the great North Ainevietin 
Hepnljlic. 

Before, qnittiug his beloved Ireltaid, Me,. MzVGEe did his best 
to plunge lier in anarehy, ruin, and murder. It was not his fruit 
if a bloody Government tlnr^arted his design.s and those of tlio 
good and gi’cat men rvitli whom ho acted. Some of these have 
})ecn Tiahbed and are in jirison. Dogged from the cabbage-groves 
of Boulagh to the clanking dungeons of Clonmel, they have met, 
without blenching, the anger of the Law, and would have died 
resolutely under her fasce.s, had the bloody Government not let 
them ofii Honour to the Martyrs of freedom ! Next to coming 
to America, it would have been most agreeable to Me. Daecy 
Magee to have laid his head on the block where they placed 
their own, and, having cursed England — got up again. But to 
see America was Me. Magee’s first duty. He is here, and he 
lurils the Repuldic. 

Gentlemen interested in murder and rebellion may inspect, 
at Me. Magee’s offices, the beautifully hlo(')dy and autlientic! 
plans ordained for the late revolution. He has no objection to 
publish the councils of the leaders from whom he has run away ; 
and, now he is out of Ireland, thinks it rigid, to the best of his 
humble means, to exasperate the English against that most 
miserable {wid beloved country. 

As the people are starving, as usua,l, and the begging season is 
to be uncommonly well attended, Me. Magee begs to warn the 
people of England, that the two steongest oe feelings of 

THE IeISH AEB HATEED TO ENGLAND AND A SANGUINE HOPE 

OF Iebland. 

This will be sure to make the English people more willing to 
help their Irish brethren. The dignity of the latter is preserved, 
while their destitution is made known. ‘D — yon, I hate 
you!’ says poor, prostrate, bleeding, but honest Ireland; ‘hut 
give me ,st)me mone.y for all that.’ 

Again, while the gemtry in Ireland, with a liberality which 
(loos them e.redit, are hogging the bloody-minded Government to 
hold its hand, nor deal severely with tlie leaders of a rebellion 
wliic.h wasn’t a, rebellion after all, only an excitement — nothing 
hut a little discontemt — merely a show to frighten the Englisli 
Government into (iom])romise, like those for which the late dear 
Mu. O’OoNNfiLi. oldaiiK'd so much credit — it will be a great 
(Comfort to all parties to know that there really wrw a rebellion 
inteudf'd to the Government, because the charge of cruelty is 
dis]»()s('d of : and tlie deuce is in it if men menaced by cut-throats 
Jiiay iKjt ai)pi'(ihcud their assassins. The friends of the prisoner, s, 
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who, haviiiji; that interest for their (captured a(ainaiiitanccs \vliioii 
untrage and reliellion always excite in a nohhi and I’omaiitic 
country, must, nevertheless, peroeivc, tliat tliuugh pity for all 
jirisoners and captives is a Christian <iua,lity, it is better, aftei- all. 
to have them lo(^ked up, than in-aotising ui)on your own throats, 
families, and hayricks; and to the gallant prisomrs, linaily 
writhing in the dungeons of a bloody Government, whose honour 
is saved, at any rate., by their friends’ timely vindication, and 
who can say to those inclined to exclaim, ‘Pooh! you nevor 
intended to fight ; psha ! you are but braggarts and brtiwdcrs ’ — 
who can say, ‘ Dastards, ye lie to the teeth 1 Dakov is there 
and free ; listen to him, if ye will not to us. Wo m^e going to 
pike and torch ; wc zoere going to fire and murder ; we were not 
bragging, but in earnest ; and very kind it is of Daiicy to vouch 
for us from New York.’ 

Mu. T. Dauoy Magee then respectfully requests inspection of 
the plans, as proposed for the late insurrection. 

In confidence, his explanations will be full and complete ; but 
at present it is oidy his intention to say so much. 

The towns were strongly garrisoned by the bloody old troops 
of the Queen, whom it would he impossible to attack in their 
fastnesses. It was the intention of the geutlemtsn of the Exec.utive 
to Inirn down the towns, so that the trotjps would naturally be 
put upon the country. Here they could bo disposed of more 
easily— multitudes of guerilla bands would deal with them, and 
cut them off. And though it is cfu'tain that by roasting them in 
the cities a vast number of Irish must have been roasted too, yet 
a patriot, and one especially who is across the water, and has 
nothing to lose, can contemplate the idea of his ]) 0 ople butchered 
and his countiy in a blaze, for the sake of the delightful freedom 
wliich would afterwards ensue, and the }ui,rm wlucli the bloody 
old British Government must get in the shindy. 

But for the intervention of the Irish Cltirgy, will it he ])clievcd 
that all these benefits might have h(iou brought about? Their 
rerereiKios prevented their jmoplo trom joining iti the (ioutemplatcd 
rising- -the temitest which was to tear the monarchy out ol' 
Ireland rose, blew, and died away, and the only persons iujured 
■ by the blast were two or three poor ffillows ])i'ostrit,ted in a, 
cabbage-garden, and two or three more l)]own ac.ross the wafer. 
The spirit was ready to come, Mii, M.A.(imi says, hut llic Irish 
clergy exorcised it. 

]\ty revered friend Punch knows my o])inions, a,nd that f 
belii‘V(\ for my part, it would he greatly to the henefit of this 
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country if we could be rid of the union with our beloved sister ; 
but this OT)iui(.)n, ra,])idly gaining ground, is not universal as ytst ; 
meanwhile, and xintil it become so, are there not coinpronuscs to 
1)6 made, and jialliatives that we may apply % 

For instance, if there ever wms a moral pointed to a story, 
there is one to the amiable tale of Mil. Mager, and that is — P.vv 
THE ChU'UaiY. What force of policemen in green coats have you 
in Ireland ? what horse and foot artillery, and what do they cost ? 
Will it be worth your while to have 3000 black policemen — the 
best soothers, detectives, iireventives, in the world? From the 
very indignation of the Koman bishops against the scheme of 
jiayment, why, the Empire shoidd see the goodness of the scheme. 
Give these 3000 clergymen a stake, not in Ireland merely, but in 
the Em]>ire, and will they be less averse to rebellion and its 
consequences than now? Protestant landlords of Ireland, com- 
bine together, and pay your best friends, the Catholic Clergy ; I 
say that Loeb Oaedigan, and all his hussars, will not keep the 
country so well as those 3000 scattered Hack liorsemen, who 
would garrison every village in Ireland for the Queen ; and, to 
well-meaning persons in this country, who ciy out against the 
wickedness of endowing Pojjery, I liumbly point Mr. Punch’s 
attention, begging him to ask them whether they prefer an 
immense costly army in Ireland, and hatred therewith, to the 
maintenance of a small ecclesiastical force, which would do ten 
times the service at a tithe of the present diarge ? 

Hibeenis Hibeenioe. 

SPLIT m CONCILIATION HALIP 

Youncj Ireland and Old Ireland, it is said, have quarrelled about 
the ‘ Godh'ss Education ’ Scheme. If Peel has set these two 
factions by the ears, it is a inastei’-stroke of policy, whereby the 
body of <iuict people in Irelaiwl may benefit. 

F or lias not the ]>oet remarked, that ‘ When certain persons 
lall out, certain other ])ersons come by their own?’ 

THE IIMSH CUEFEW BILL.-' 

As no person in Ireland is to he allowed to leave his house after 
a, (.‘ertaiii hour at night, Mr. Punch respectfully asks Loeh 
Li:n(K>j,n how the evicted tenants are to manage, Avho have no 
houses to remain iu? Are they to roost in the hedges? An 
answer will oblige. 

^ [May 31, ISt.l.] 


2 [April 18, 1846.] 
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A DEEAM OF WHITEFEJAE,S. 


)0 not know how it happened 
the other day tliat, after reading 
1)k. Ullath;oene’s letter in The. 
Times, in my back-shop, over a 
glass of brandy -and -water, and 
thinking what a mild, moderate, 
artless letter the Bishop’s was, I 
fell into a doze, from which I was 
awakened by the appearance of a 
Friar, with a map of London in 
his hand, who had lost his 
way to Smithfield, whither he 
said he was bound, having been 
just appointed Master of the 
Charter Htaiae and Archdeacon 
of London. 

‘Is D:r. .Rain, tlien, deadT 
said I, in tlie Italian language, 
of which I don’t understand a word. 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘ Have you not heard ? All the Archdeacons, 
Deans, and Bishops, and the two Archbishops are dead ; and we 
have come to take possession, Yoim religion is dead; it died 
the night before las.t. I am to bury it ; and I am walking about 
this confounded town since morning. Pray, show me the way 
to the Ohartreux.’ 

My daughter Fanny Pumh, who has just come home from a 
finishing school in Belgravia, fell down on her knees at the siglit 
of this ragged old hermit and begged his blessing. Whereas my 
son JTach, who is a student at Saint Bartholomew’s, looked as 
savage as might be at the interesting foreigner, and muttered, 
something in his teeth about ‘confound the old Guy Fawkes, 
I’ll Haynau him ’ ; and he was for sending the Friar to Pimlico 
(to Jericho he might go if he liked, Jack said) had I not reproved 
him for his discourtesy to a stranger. 

Miss Fanny went up the chimney to get a, liottle of Eiui-de- 
Cologne to wash the dear Father’s feo',t, and to work him a. jjair 
of slippers, she said; and Jack was, in the moanwln](;, so strni‘k 
by the spirited nature of my rebuke that lie licgged pardon of 
the ‘old Buck,’ as he called him, and oflered his Rcv(;rence my 
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gluisri of l)raiu.ly-uucl-\vater, uiul a poiiny Pickwick, which the old 
uiuii, putti ug on his mitre, began to smoke. 

It was a very handsome mitre, made out of a copy of Tf/n 
DnUy Neil'S^ containing the Pope’s letter ; and having a hottlc 
of red ink before me, I painted a few devils on it with my finger, 
so that it became the Friar very w^ell. And Tohy, smelling his 
wallet, h(jgan nuzzling his nose into it, where he found a rack, a 
thiim1.)screw, and a steak ready for roasting. 

The Friar turned rather red when Toby pulled them out, and 
liid them aw\ay up his sleeve as a dentist hides his pincers. I 
wais, of course, too well-bred to make any remark, though I saw 
that my name was on the stake wdth a Latin inscription ; luit 
went on painting up the mitre until it was complete, when I 
presented it to him, and he fell to drinking my brandy-and- water, 
till his eyes began to wink as if he was for all the world a 
miraculous picture. 

Whilst partaking of the brandy (which is Mokel’s, and the 
’S'ery host in London), he sang, to a melody of Mozaet, that 
ln'aiitiful canticle of an early English divine, Gualterus be 
Mapes, beginning ‘ Mild est iiropodtum m tabenia, mori, mtmm 
dt amiodtmn morimtu ori,’ etc. ; and as I looked at him I 
remombered that I had seen him twenty years ago, when I was 
milking a tour Avitli my friends the I vyleaes. 

1 remembered liim perfectly well. He was the first friar I 
ever siiw — a regular Rabelaisian friar — a dirty, hizy, red-bearded, 
thick-lipped, leering vagabond, crawling along a wall in the 
snusliine, looking, if ever man did, stupid, brutal, idle. 

What wms the impression on my mind on looking at tluit 
fellow? If I had been a sovereign prince and administrator of 
the law, 1. should have liked to begin by kicking him soundly, 
and then would have said, ‘Take a pickaxe and dig, you lazy 
swindler ; take a musket and march, you big beggar ; take an 
oar and pull, a hoii and get to work — do something to earn your 
life, stu[)id ! You shall fill your paunch at other men’s charges 
no more.’ 

Our friend Mbs. Ivylbae was one of that company, and saw, 
like me, a tViar for the first time ; and what was the impression 
upcm that good woman, that kind Puseyite soul ? Mbs. Ivyleae 
(ionfessed tiiat she should have liked to kneel dowm and get a 
bb’ssing from that venerable man. So difterent in our minds 
W(!re the impressions of each at the view of our barefooted friend. 
(Jne wain ted to kick him; one to kneel down at those red shanks 
and hog a, blessing from that beggar. The fellow represented 
ipiitc dili'erent emotions to each of us. To the one Friend Bare- 
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foot waa tlio symbol of ploty, austerity, celibate ]iurity, cliarity, 
and Rcli‘d(aual. Touchbig pictures of convcitt gatw crowded by 
pour, and vf'.nerable fathers feeding them ; sweet iluagl^s of ])!il(>,- 
tUced nuns, in moonlit cloisters, mardiing to (duirelj, singing 
ravishing hymns; magnificent minsters, filled Avith knoding 
faithful, and echoing with pooling organs; al(a,rs <;rowncd Avith 
roses, and scawed by dear old, baJd-headc'.(l, veneralile ])ri('sts in 
gilt vestments, and little darlings of white-rolie^d ineeiisc.-lioys ; 
confessionals, and oil ! sncli dear, melancholy, wasted, consumpthm 
clergymen, with such high foreheads and such fine cyiis, waiting 
within! Mus. Ivyleai? knelt to all those, no doubt, in Inn' 
adoration of her First Friar. 

Whereas, what Avas the feeling of Mr. Ihinch'i Think of 
hartl-pinched peasants and simple women and children, depriving 
themselves of their meal to feed that lazy, besotted, ignorant 
boor — that pampered Flemish Obi-man, thought X ! Think of 
that felluAv’s Idcssing carrying a supernatural grace Avith it ! of 
yonder vagabond assuming to be one of the celestial ohamherlains, 
Avithout Avhose introduction om'. (jan’t get admission to the Courts 
of Ideaveu ! Camerk’r of His PIolinuss, he carries his key, 
along Avith begged sausages and onions, in his Avallet. That man 
means ignorance ; that man means superstition ; that man means 
pricst-Avorship ; that man means assumi)tion of divine j)OAverB by 
one man over another ; poAvers to curse and bless ; to deny hoi)e 
and heaven ; poAvers to separate wife and man, child and lather ; 
poAvers of occult domination, or oi)cn tyranny, or rutliless and 
bloody persecution, as it may be. Powers divinely transmitted, 
says Fatiieu Barefoot, sealed Avith the seal of the Fisherman, 
and handed down these eighteen himdrcd years — PoAvers Infernal, 
I say, to be fought with all Aveaiions, with hate, with scorn, with 
ridicule, Avith reason. 

‘Hatred — scorn, my son!’ says FATinm Barlu'oot. ‘For 
slnune ! You have good feelings — why do you malign ns so 
unjustly P 

‘Look at this image,’ says ho, taking one out of his bag, 
‘this little figure of a Sister of Charity. Cau anything be more 
beautiful than she? Think of her denying tlie Avurld and its 
vanities; gathering together the little children of the poor a,nd 
teaching them ; Avatehing the pallets of the sick ; lianging over 
the lips of the fevered patient, Avhis])ering (ionsolation, ami ctitching 
infection and death for heriward. Here is a missionai'y in Uhina 
or Enghuul. Death is the end of his career, h(i knows, ami braves 
it; and Tuv goes to the sword, or Oampia.n to the gallows,- 
martyrs to the truth which they serve. Or look at, this venerable 
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fi.a,'ure, this wliitc-luiired ])ricst with the iiifiiiit in his arms, tho 
ahnoner of Providence, the father of the poor. Can all history 
hIkjw a character more heantiful? Can any heretic, however 
har<leiu!d, refuse his love and reverence to St. Vingunt de Paul “? 

‘Yes, reverend sir, saints and martyrs yon can show in 
abundance: faith and charity among your people, goodness and 
virtue, who (haiies them ? I sui)posG the most sceptic among us 
Avuuld take off his hat to Penelon, or ask a blessing of Pascal. 
But these, 0 pious Father ! are not the only figures in your 
wallet. Show us Alva ; show us Tilly ; show us the Idoc.k and 
thii fagot all over Europe, and by the side of every victim a 
pi'iest applauding and abetting. Show us BonuiA burning 
Savonakola ; show us GnEGORY the Good singing Te Beimi 
for the gloj-ious day of Bartholomew, and all the friars of Paris, 
with gun and dagger, achieving the victory. You say that 
Hb'nrv and ELiZABiiTn persecuted as well as Mary and Philip % 
Yes, and ly the same right, and by the same logic. Grant to 
you or them the ordering of belief and the possession of the truth 
infallible, and persecution becomes a necessary and laudable 
means of strengthening doctiiiie. If by taking me out of my 
shop in Fleet Street and carrying me into Smithfield, and there 
roasting me, you can sto]) my w'ideed tongue, put an end to my 
]»('stilont t)uhlication, and frighten my family and their children 
after them into orthodox faith and certain salvation, it is much 
better that T should be roasted. I daresay Father Newman 
would think it a duty to look on. Ask him whether his Church 
has been a jicrsecuting Church or not ! Ask him whether 
piTsccution is lawful or not ? Ask him, who loves the flogging 
of the discipline, whether its application to heretic shoulders 
would not ho useful ? I declare solemnly and vow, 0 Barefoot, 
that if T held your belief, and if I had the power, I would begin 
persecuting to-morrow ; ami I would give a dangerous philosopher 
who doubted about the agi; of mankind a touch of the rack, just 
to admonish him, as Galilko was laiidibly admonished by the 
holy otiice. 

‘Your Ilevorcucc says, Psha ! old-world bigotry, Avicked 
persecution, and that it is wc wdio are persecutors now, not ycju. 
My d('ar Sir, look at the Synod of Thurles. It was bigotry on 
our parts i.w('uty years ago to doubt that the spirit of tlui Bornan 
Catliolic clergy was not one of meekness and brotherhood. 'VVhnb 
did they want but that our children and theirs should bo cducatiid 
together'^ What other di'sire had they but that little heretics 
and little papists should learn AB 0 on the same benches, and 
the rule-ui-three off the same slate ? Who could be more (piict, 
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giintcol, -loyal, and rotiritig than a poor, pcvsiaaiti-.d Itoiuau 
coclosiastie before tin; Catholic Repeal Act, ih'siriiig nothing so 
iiiucli aa fraternity, nothing hut 0(pial rights, Iniving jkj wisli to 
ask anything from Govoniinoiit beyond that fair share whieii 
should biilong to every eitmon? Now there is a, blessed sixilling- 
bouk and a cursed spelling-book; now there is a, godly ru](! of- 
three and a, godless rule-of-three ; now division is re(]uisite; haired 
must be organised. How are the godly and geilless to ]iv(‘ 
together i 

‘Do you suppose the story is a new one? The liwvniiKNi) 
Mu. Tautufke began in this way. The worthy man, kicked 
out by a neighbour with whom he had hecu playing the same 
game, first entered into Ougon’s house hy sulfcranco ; hung a, bout 
as a humble retainer ; made himself useful by a thousand means ; 
was so good, BO gentle, so correct in his morals and edifying in 
his speech ; ate so little, and was really so agreeable and clover 
that everybody was glad to give him house-room, ami pitied the 
poor fellow for the snonstrous porscicutions to which ho had been 
subject, and the unkind things said of hiju in his former place. 
We know what came next. He, slowly went on winning favour, 
the dear man, and setting tlui family hy the ears. He put the. 
fatlna- against the son, and tlie wife against the luishaiid. H<s 
worked on the terrors of some, Lhe follies of all, until one fine 
day when he aiiuouma'd that tlie house was his own, and that he 
was no longer dependent, hut ]na,ster. 

‘And what happened'? The good-natured dramatist (that 
kindest and gentlest of mortal men), who had the j)ow(U' over his 
little creation, brings eu)ulign punishment on Mo^^s. TAii'ruFFK ; 
and the curtain falls as ho is imu'ched off to prison to tin*, 
applause of till tlie spectators, and with a compliment to tlu', 
author’s gracious prince, tlio hater of liypocrisy, the lover of 
freedom and justice. It was the gracious ]iriuce who revoked 
the edict of Nantes, who (with the a])])]ause of the I'cverend tlie, 
clergy) carried fire iind sword amongst luuidrods and tiiousiinds of 
liono,st citizens, his best subjects; and wlio died a drivelling old 
dotard, wife -and -priest -ridden, his pride triimpled doAvn by 
Protestant victories, and defeateil by Anglican schismatics. 

‘That is what His Holiness calls us Christians in his kind 
letter, which creates our country into a proviiie.e aga,in, and 
provides us with a dozen liishops and a primate. Welconu!, 
gentlemcm ! Welcome, my lords and your Eminence ! Conu; 
with cross ami banner, shaved heads and disriiilines. Come with 
a winking picture, if you like, and let it wink on Ludgatc Hill. 
Come with your gentle nuns a,nd ardent missionaries; eomo with 
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roscK, and wax caudles, and pretty hymns, and hrilliant pro- 
cessions, and with liatred and curses, and tyranny ami excom- 
munication, such as you know how to use in due season, wlien 
you dare. 'Whatl Is PolFj alive ag-ain, aiid BoMjjjiu oidy dead? 
[s St. AhxoKNT DU Paul rosusedtatod, and holy Domixio sluit 
u])? Has IciXA'i’ius left off swindling and shirking disguised 
amongst families, and is his fraternity only going to tcacli in 
sclmols, and missionarise the Indies? Not so. Other institutions 



change, hut theirs is one, and always remains the same. You 
hrag of it. Ills HoiaxEss says the Church is always the Church. 
And so it is, with the same art, the same arrogance, the same 
remorseless lo,gi(*,, maavdiing pitiless to the same end. 

‘And so, FA'riiKii Bakefoot, your Reverence, with the heard 
and sandals, is welcome, as the oratorian young gentlemen, with 
the hlack cloaks and broad brims, who parade our city. A¥hy 
not thesti as v'ell as a Quaker’s beaver or a bishop’s shovel-liat ? 
You can't giro us Englishmen a Church in Rome, because you 
arc aA'uwcdly tyrants, and intolerant of any creed but your own. 
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P)tit that is no roason why we slumlrl rcftise yon. AValk in, 
i>v]ii]i'-mon ; and yon, old Barefoot, .tjivo us your liaiid, as tlu' 
practice ot‘ Eiigdishimav is before they set to.’ 

‘My good Hir, y'-ou are growing angry,’ the nionk siiid. ‘This 
cun versat, ion must cjrd. I want to get to the ( Hiiirter-l louse, I 
toll you, b(‘fore the Angelus, and see the place wiun'c our niuiiks 
were murdered 1>y yf)ur Protestants.’ 

‘You go tlirough Sinithfield,’ I said, ‘where our l^rotostiiiits 
were murdered by your inonks.’ 

And he got up in a Itulf to go away. But J suppose I must 
have been in a dream, for when he went out I thought my monk 
had tunied into Dr. PiJSEY. 


MB. rUNOirS ADDIIESS TO THE GREAT 
CITY OF CASTLEBAR' 


Men of Mayo ! Mr. H ughes, 
the Secretary of tlie Castle- 
bar Industrial Society of 
Gentlemen ! your letter with 
its enclo.sures has come to 
hand ; and as the Castlebar 
Industrial Society appears 
li'dl desirous to give publicity to 
its resolutions, I have the 
honour to print tliem, in 
this the last number of my 
periodical, which appears in 
this last Aveek of the melan- 
choly year 1850 :~ 

RESOiiVEi) ; That in conse- 
fjuenee of the attacks made on 
the Catholic religion of this 
country, as well as on all 
Gath<3lic.s indiscrmiiiiately, all' 
over the world, by that no- 
torioics paper called Punch; notorious for many falsehoods and wicked 
intentions; and although the subscription is paid, for same time in 
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iulvancej dhc Committee iive unanimously of ojnuiou that it would bo 
eiicoui';iging a repetition of similar falsehoods and design.s, as well as 
encour.'igiiig that faiuitieal system of ignorance and intolerance in the 
misgiud(;il English peopde, to receive it, for the future, into their 
Ite.'idiug-Rooms ; and our Clerk is directed to give intimation of this 
our intention to the l^roprielor, as well as to send him a copy of this 
Resolution; and that The Tehfjraiih, The Freeman's Journal, and Tabkl 
nuwHp!i,pers, he supplied a copy, requesting that .same will bo inserted 
in their patriotic ])apers. 

It appoai'B from the above statement (1) that in consequence 
of the attacks made hy the notorious French on the Gatholic 
religion of Ireland, and, indeed, of all other countries (and 
although the subscription is paid for some time in advance), the 
Goiumittee of the Castlebar Society will not receive the mis- 
guided English people into their reading-rooms ; and (2) that the 
Clerk is instructed to infonn the Proprietor ; and that the editors 
of three Irish newspaper, s shall ‘he supplied a copy’ of this 
re.solutionj requesting ‘ that same ’ will be inserted in their papers. 

As the Proprietor of the benighted English people, I must 
grieve that the doors of your Atheiueum are closed to them ; 
considering ‘the subscription is paid for some time in adva-nce,’ 
this mtuisiire is hard upon my people; hut as your Committee 
has come to the resolution, I have but to record ‘ that same,’ and 
deplore the loss which has beiallen this infatuated nation. 

Sir, and good friend — this is the end of the year ; my paper 
will appear upon a day which, since tlie first of Christmas Days, 
has been consecrated to peace and goodwill ; and I am not going 
to lose iny temper at this season, or have a word of anything 
but kindness for you or any otlier Irishman, Anglican, Eoman, 
Puscyite, Gorhamit(.', Mormonite, or what not. This is a truce 
day, and ought to bo hedd as those days were held in the 
Peniusular c.am]iaigiis, when the French and the Anglo-Irish out- 
posts oarne down and talkiid to each other in a friendly manner, 
and handed each otlicr their hoof or their brandy-flasks across the 
water with a ‘ Bonjour, Paddy!’ or ‘ How d’ye do, Mounseer ? ’ 
I hope, in the neighbouring (;apital of Tuani, His Grace your 
Lord Archliisho},) will ha,ve as good a dinner as my Lord Eisliop. 
I liope his Eminence at St. George’s and his Lordship at Fulham 
will l,>e pretty chee.rful ; and DooTon Adl'i-u;. will have a comfort- 
aide turkey (witlnuit sausages) and Dcarron Cummjno a pleasant 
dinner, though tiioy both of tliem belong to sects which are injt in 
the liaiiit of keeping Christmas. 

And 1 would that, the year ending so, the next could begin 
and contiiiiu! so ; and that you and I, Mk. Hugiies, (.‘uuld have 
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no oausft for disputing. But bofore you ju'-ou.so mo and otlicrs of 
making attiioks uiioii Catholics all over the* Avorld, soo, my good 
sir, liow it is, and since when it is, that tlmso lioKtilitios Jia,vo 
begun ! Not two months ago we wore living in poace iuid ijuiet ; 
not two months agi), :uid I had the bonolit (or soimdiody to wliojii 
you showed tlmt touching mark of confid(!nc,e) ofyoiir subscrijdion 
to my paper ; not vtay many months ago, when your peojiie. of 
A'layo were in straits, who came to liidp'? wliose moiuiy was it 
that sujjplied you? who brought Indian corn ami iha; to you? 
Did relief eonio froia Rome or from Lumhm? It was tlie 
Buglish Protestants that helj^ed you-— and who showed Hint their 
meaning was i)eacti and goodwill. 

What was it altered the relations of amity? AVho was it 
began war? Let the Lion of St. Jarlath’s himself say, wms the 
truce broken by us, or was it the Povii’s army that marched 
upon us to take pusse.ssion of our territory ? Tudustrial Castle- 
liariaus ! we apiieal to you, and a.sk Avho gave the signal for the 
fight, and whether it was not his Eminence with his pastoral 
crook that first ocaaisioned the Shuloo ? Yes, it was the march of 
that (‘.unfounded lu’chite from the Flaminiau Cats', who eamo 
upon us ‘ ruficnfe li.bid sdcras Jaadatus (f.ivcs,’ and caused this 
aliominalde strife a,ud uproar. 

Before that, we were living in peace and free,dom ; licfore that, 
if the services of the Bfsnor of Miatj'OTAMUs were not rtKiuired 
at that remote S(m, he was <(uito Ave-leome to live in Culdcn 
Sspiare ; before that, our Catholic friends lived in (*ontidenee with 
us, and avo laughed and worked together; Fatufii Linatius 
Avas as much at liberty to Avear a beard as Mu. Muntz ; Eatiiku 
PABiiiu might Avear his cloak; Mii. Bknnktt might light his 
caudles ; the Lion of Bt. Jarlath’s might groAvl noAV and anon - 
but Chume is a distant place and the voice of Atayo is net very 
loud in this (dty ; AVe were all at jieaee. and loving each otlmi-, 
or tohmiting cacli other, Avhich is tlie next thing; wlu'ii his 
Eminence puts his confounded crimson foot into onr premises, and 
our Avholo empire is at strife; Lom> John begins to cry out 
‘ Muiuiuery ! ’ Doutou Neaa^man begins to ti'll ns that we are 
all — I need not say AA'hat; the Bisiiop of London begins to 
bloAV (Alt poor Mu. BuN'N'ETt’.s caudles ; the boys begin lo boot 
tlm Oratorians hi the streets ; the Irish begin to thrash the 
policemen (‘ Let the Pope ghm the Avord, we’re the cliildtlireii of 
the Ormseeders,’ as Mr. Ambrose PjiimAPs says) ; J \ ui,rh (avIio 
must always be a Protestant) begins to caricature liis Ejuineiice, 
and to laugh at his stockings ; and my honest Castlebar fudastrial 
Society publishes, not a hull, but a resolution full of bulls ; and 
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iihevo’rf brawliiitf, fiiid bickering, and broken heads, and frieiids 
[jarting, and figiiting a,nd fury all round. 

Ah, Me. Hughes— ah, ye men of the Castlebar Atlienayuni ! 
it'’s liard to tliirdc that the Pope oe Rome, who had been got to 
allow one little Protestant Chapel to exist in his city, in the 
midst of these very disputes — in the midst of these shrieks foi' 
freedoni and fair-play and liberty of conscience with which his 
officers are invoking the genius of our country— it is hard I 
say, that the Pope op Rome should have had that one little 
Protestant Chapel shut up ! On this Christmas Day our people 
can find no refuge within the Pope’s city, hut must go out of 
the Flaminian Gate to say their prayers. Round the walls of his 
capital, monuments imperishable of the constancy of Christian 
men, are caves and catacombs, in which the first bishops and 
believers in his faith worshipped and died in secret. The symbol 
of his creed is raised up triumphantly in the arena, where its 
martyrs of old braved torture and overcame death ; and the apart- 
ments of his palace are still decorated with pictures represent- 
ing and lauding the .slaughter of Protestants. Ah me ! that 
Christian people should ever have sale for those portraits or 
painted them ! You who sneer at the beadle wlio keeps guard at 
the shrine of Saint Ehwarh, what say you to the librarian who 
sliows you the medal of the Massacre of Baetholomew ? If a 
Pope could alisolve from allegiance to Elizabeth, excuse us at 
least for thinking that the same fiite might befall the successors of 
either. See, at any rate, that there are reasons why we must 
differ from you ; and why, when yon make your own claim, plant 
your own standard, appeal to your own pedigree, we should 
advance ours in our turn. 

And when the battle begins again — May the Right Side Win 
— that is a toast which we all of us can drink on this day of 
truce ; and whicli concern.s the humblest persons engaged as 
much a.s it does the Primate of all England, in whichever part of 
Lambeth he be. May the Right Side Win, and the fight be con- 
ducted with manly fiiir-play. 
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no onuKO foi' Rut Rofore you aoeuso mo .-nul olliors ot' 

Tualdua; uttackH upon (Jutholics ;ill over tlm ^vorl(l, soo, my .^(uul 
.sir, luiw it is, and srnce wliou it iw, that tlasso hostililios have, 
I'O.n'uu ! Not two inonlks jv<!;o wo woro liviui;' in ptsico aiul ([uiol, ; 
not two niontlis ay’o, .uni I liad tlio In'iiolit (or .sumolfody to wliom 
you showtid that tom'ldnjf mark of conddonoo) oi'your suhsoriplion 
to my pajK'r ; nut voiy many munili.s Uiifo, wlnsi your pooplo of 
Alayo W('ro in straits, wlio oa.ino to lu'lp'? whoso momy was it 
that sii])])lmd you? who hrought Indian <^orn and ric.o. to you? 
Did roliof como from tlomo or from Jjomlon ? It was Iho 
English Protosta.nt.s tlnit holpod you — and who showod that their 
meaning wa,s peace and goodwill. 

AVhat was it altered the rela,tions of amity? AVlio Avas it 
began war ? Lot the Lion of Bt. Jarlatli’s himself say, was the, 
truce brcdcen hy us, or was it the Pupi-fs army thtit marched 
upon us to take ])ossession of our territory ? Industrial Oastle- 
harians ! wc appeal to you, a,nd ask who gave the signal for the 
fight, and whether it wa.s not his Emimmce with his pa,stural 
crook that fir.st o(‘.(*,asioned the Bhaloo? Yes, it was the niarcih of 
tluit (ioufoiuided prelate fi-uni the Ehuuinian ({ate, who (‘ame 
upon us ^rubenfe fibid sarrdK jaru/ofm (urca,’ and caused tliis 
al:)ominable strife and uproar. 

Before that, wo Avert! living in ]>eace and freedom ; before that, 
if the seiwices of the Bisi[oi> op MimiPOTAMus Avere not reqnireil 
at that remote see, he Ava.s ([uite AVtdeome to live in Golden 
Square ; befort! that., our (Jatlmlic friends livtMl in conhdenee Avitli 
us, and Avc laughetl and Avorlccd together; FA'j'iinir, Iunatius 
was as much at liberty to Avear a board as Mu. MuNTi: ; Fatiiku 
Faupu might AAmar his cloak ; Mu, Bunniiitt might liglit Ids 
candles ; the Lion of Bt. Jarlatli’s might groAvl uoav ami aiiou - 
hilt Chumo i.s a distant place and the voice (jf Ma,yo i,s not very 
loud in tills city ; Ave Avere all at })eace and loving each other, 
or tole, rating each other, Avhich is the next thing ; Avhen liis 
Eminence puts his confounded erimsuu foot into our j)rL>niises, and 
our Avlude empire is at strife ; Loiio John bi'.gius to cry out 
‘ Mummery ! ’ DodTou Nkwaian hegims to tell us that avc are 
all — I need not say Avhat; the Btsuup up Lonikix begins tu 
hloAV out poor Mu. BENNiSTT’.s candles ; the hoys begin to iioot 
the Oratorians in the streets; the Irish begin to thrash tlii! 
policomeu (‘Let the Pope give the Avovd, we’re tlie ehildtliren of 
the Cruseeders,’ as Mu. Ambuosk Piiiuaps says) ; Pn.w'h (who 
must iduaxys be a Protestant) begins to eari(!ature hi.s Eminonci', 
and to laugh at his stockings ; and my honest (Jastlehar Industrial 
Society publishes, not a bull, but a resolution full of bulls ; and 
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lltortv.s lirnwliiig, fnid bickering, and broken heads, and friends 
parting, and ligliting and fmy aJ] round. 

Ah, Mn. Hughes — ah, ye men of the Castlebar Athcniaynm ! 
it’s hard to think that the Pope of Rome, who had been got to 
allow one little Protestant Cliapel to exist in Ins city, in the 
midst of those very disi)ntcs — in the midst of these siiricks for 
freedom and fair-play and liberty of conscience with which his 
ofticei’s are invoking the genius of our country — it is hard I 
say, that the Pope op Rome should have had that one little 
Protestant Chapel shut up ! On this Christmas Day our people 
can find no refuge within the Pope’s city, but must go out of 
the Flaminian Gate to say their prayers. Round the walls of his 
capital, monuments imperishable of the constancy of Christian 
men, are caves and catacombs, in which the first bishops and 
believers in his faith worshipped and died in secret. The symbol 
of his creed is raised up triumphantly in the arena, where its 
martyrs of old braved torture and overcame death ; and the apart- 
ments of his palace are still decorated with pictures represent- 
ing and lauding the slaughter of Protestants, Ah me ! that 
Christian people should ever have sale for those portraits or 
jniinted them ! You who sneer at the beadle who keeps guard at 
the shrine of Saint Edwakh, rvhat say you to the librarian wlw 
sliows you the medal of the Massacre of Baptholomew ? If a 
Pope could absolve from allegiance to Elizabeth,, excuse us at 
least for thinking that the same fate might befall the successors of 
either. See, at any rate, that there are reasons why we must 
differ from you ; and why, when you make your own claim, plant 
your own standard, appeal to your own pedigree, we should 
advance ours in our turn. 

And when the battle begins again — May the Right Sihe Win 
-—that is a toast which we all of us can drink on this day of 
truce ; and which concerns the humblest persons engaged as 
much as it does the Primate of all England, m whichever part of 
Lambeth he he. May the Right Side Win, and tlie fight he con- 
ducted with manly fair-play. 


PAPERS ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE ABDICATION OP DON CAIiLOS.' 

We liave taken our time about publisliiug tbe only suitbeutic 
acoount of that august event, which is contained in the following 
letter; — 

Sin Lancelot Gueaves, Knt., 

To Lokd John Manners. 

Bourses , May 22. 

‘ My Lord, 

I have witnessed to-day an awful, a noble (‘.ereinony. The 
newspapers have already acquainted you with our l)eloved Don 
Carlos’s atfecting manifesto a propos of his resignation of the 
Crown of Si)ain. He tak(’:s the title of Count Mown a — and his 
son, that of Count Monte Molin — Count Mount Windmill — 
one of the titles of the ingenious hidalgo of La Mancha, after his 
heroic attack on the well-known fortresses of that name. 

‘The act of abdication has just been solemnly performed at 
Bourges. The great officers of the Crown, and some of the faithful 
allies of the unfortunate monarch, were present. .Not one of liis 
former friends in France would come to attend the sad ceremony. 
One and all turned on him the cold shoulder. Perish tlie 
dastards ! .But fi’om England, some of the true and chivalrous 
supporters of the exiled Charles hastened to wait ujjon liim. 
A.mong these wen; Lord Eanelagh, Peter Borthwiok, Esq., 
M.P., — Jenkins, Esq., M.P. {Morning Moat). Having ratted 
from Carlism since the change of proprietorship, 'rka jformvg 
Herald was not present. 

‘The party assembled was a select rather than a numerous 
one. Misfortune generally has such company. Tiu! King’s 
Cionfcs,sor, who is also Grand Inquisitoi', Hume 8(!cr(.!tary, and 
1 [July 12, 1845.] 
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fliavged with the War Department, Don Bash jo Soimeiieeo, 
Archbishop of Orococlilopulis {in partibm) ; the Finance Minister, 
Don IjAZAniTXo 1)K Tokmes (who likewise waits at table) ; and 
a h'w more of the great officers of state, — w(ire assembled in the 
“Saloon of Ambassadors” in the two-pair back. The Throne- 
room wa,s gorgeously decorated with the curtains of a French 
Ivedstead that usually stands there, but which was replac.t'd for 
the occasion l;)y a large velveteen settee. 

‘ Before the settee was a teapoy, upon which the Boyal 
iNSKiNiA were deposited, laid on a noble cushion worked in 
worsted by the Royal Consort of the King. Chairs, stools, etc., 
were placed for the rest of the august party. As the Crown 
Jewels Avere not forthcoming, a handsome crown and sceptre were 
borrowed from the theatre at Bourges, by the kind permission of 
the director. 

‘ He attended as “ guardian of the crown jewels,” wearing the 
costume of the Cid ; and I am ashamed to say that a pawnbroker 
of the town, with whom the impoverished monarch has had some 
dealings, said he would not let the stars, cordons, laced uniforms, 
etc., entrusted to him, out of his sight ; on hearing which, the 
good-natured Peinoe op the Asturias said — “ Let him attend 
as Uncle of the Eoyal Fimdly." 

‘ At one o’clock, punctually, the Royal Donkey Chaise, driven 
hy the Master of the Horse, was heard in the courtyard. The 
King ascended with the Prince op Asturias on his arm. The 
Uncle of the Royal Family invested the royal pair with their stars, 
epaulets, and cordons, and stood by their sides (never leaving 
them), as the great doors of the Throne-room were flung open by 
Don Lazaeillo de Tormes. The ambassadors were then 
admitted, to kiss the hand of the august Exile. 

‘When Beau Brummbll was dying in dotage and poverty, 
his biograplicr tells us, the poor old man would often be visited 
by eorafoi'ttible illusions, and, sitting in his ragged dressing-gown, 
in his garret, famaed ho was entertaining there the Prince op 
Waives and the Duchess op Devonshire, and Charley Fox 
and Samuel Roorrs, Es(p, .and the young bloods, bucks, and 
l)eautles of that brilliant day. 

‘A similar beneficent delusion has taken hold of Don Darlos. 
H(^ faniaiis tliat all the ancient possessions of the Spanish Crown 
still btilong to it. And (ju this solemn occasion, and before In; 
retiiaid into private life, he made a ilistribution of wdiat poor dear 
SiMi’SoN (almost the last remnant of chivalry in England) used to 
cull the royal property. 

‘The court eoremonijil being arranged, the Princess seated, the 
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aiubnsKiidors, oIHoers, etn., standhig round, CJirAiMncs Y. ro.so, and, 
in a, voice trenilding with emotion, said: — 

‘Bofnre resigning uiy kingdom to my hedovod son, f think fit 
to signify to liim my royal dispositions. 

“‘1st. '[ had a])pointcd as Generalissimo of my forces, N. 
Senora del (lAiiMEN, to whoiu I paid mueli lionoiir, ('.mhroidcr- 
ing a potthioat for lier hy my Qncon’s royal hands, and giving her 
luir pay regularly as General-in-Ohief of my armies. As slie did 
me no good service (otlicrwise, liow should I luive bticu an exile 
here at Bourges?) — I, the King, dismiss BiEia) "Marsiiae 
Nues'I’ra iSenoha, DJ3L Oaiimen from the command of my troo]).s, 
and place in her stead, N. Sekora del Pilar, to wliom I 
transfer ‘the rights, pay, rank, and embroidered petticoat of her 
predecessor. Our War Minister, the Aroiibishor of Crooo- 
dilopolis, will make out the brevet at once.” 

‘The Prince and Don Basilio bowed at this, and all the 
company cried “ Long live the King ! ” 

‘ “ I have other appointments to make,” continued the 
Monarch, “and rewards to confer upon those who have been 
faithful to me in exile.” (Clmrs). “Noble Cavaliers, your 
number, alas! is hut few; hut the fewer the lietter, where 
rewards are to he had.” 

‘ “ As I have no present means of paying tlie wages of my 
faithful secretary and barber, Don Joachim Strappado, I give 
him an order upon the Intendant of my silver mines of Mexico 
for twenty-five thousand donkty-loads of ingots, and make him 
Duke of Latherero.” 

‘Poor Don Joaohim jiullcd rather a long face when he heard 
of the twenty-five thousand donkeys, and said, “ If I go to Mexico, 
there will be twenty-five, thousand and one.” 

‘ “ Mj'’ excellent MARKiUiTA, waiting-woman of my august 
Queen, a.nd chief intendant of my kitchen, wliose fidelity to my 
royal race, ])ut especially whoso skill in cooking my favourite dish 
of Garbauzos in oil, has touched my august iuiart, T jirujiose to 
reward suitably. When my fleets arrive from tlui Indies, I slifdl 
present her with a dia,mond stomacher as big as any oniAHte slic 
ever fried for me, and a kitchen-service of rubies and gold. 1 
hereby give lior an estate in Peru, whereof the title-deeds sliall b(i 
made out in her name, so soon as the revolt('d iiroviiiee has 
returned to its allegiance. Meanwhile, I create her Duciiioss ov 
Olla-Podrida.” 

‘ The Duchess declined, lujwevcr, to take the title, hecause the 
Potyal Clumcellor wanted fifteenpence as a fee foi‘ eiiteidug it in 
the Golden Book of the Grandees of Spain. ■ 
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‘ “ (Jmno forth, Don Geronimo Wieeicombo, faithful master 
of iny horse ! the re^-'erse of my fortunes, I have liad 

iiuleeii. only a donkey; but thou hast well and truly eurried him. 
I ap})oint thoo Viceroy of my kingdom of Naples, Kniglvt of my 
ordiir of tlie Golden Fieect>, and invest thee with the collar of the 
same.” 

‘As there was no collar at hand, Don Gkkonimo was invested 
with the collar of poor Dapple the donkey, which dragged the 
chaise of the King and Queen ; and he disapi)cared, grinning most 
lugubriously through that ornament. 

‘ The King then asked the knife- and boot-boy, who performs 
tlie minor officics about the palace of the Royal Exiles, whether 
he would prefer having his wages paid in full ; or, when the King 
came to his own again, would like to become Governor of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia? “Try me!” said the boy, 
delighted, and holding out his hand, whereupon he was immedi- 
at(ily advanced to the governments in question. This seemed a 
good deal to diHap])oiht the knife-lnsy. 

‘It iKJW came to tlie turn of the King’s English adherents. 
Turning to Lord RANELAGn, the King said, “My lord, in the 
action off Bilhoa you admirably distinguished yourself against the 
English navy.” His lordshiji was proud to own he did. “ I 
appoint you, then. Admiral of the Spanish Armada.” 

‘ Carlos Qutnto next ctdled upon Don Tommaso Jenkins, 
the advo(!ate of legitimaiy in all countries. Jenkins stepped 
forward, in his Hiianish costume, and was squeezed in the old 
Monar(;li’s anus so heartily that tears came into the loyal 
servant’s eyes. “ How, Don Tomma.so, shall I renpird you and 
the Press of England 1 As for your noble comrade Tim Morning 
Jlcrald ” 

‘ “ The Erakl ? My Grandmother ! ” interposed Don Tommaso, 
scornfully. 

‘ “ T shall make him Chief Herald of my son’s court, and 
hereby create him Lord Nigtitcap, King-at-Ai'ins. But what 
■shall [ do for you, my cousin, as I have given away all the 
diguitie.s of my crown, and all my foreign governments? No, 
stay ; there is Brussels. Jenkins, you shall be the modern 
Duke oi-’ Aia'-a, and my Governor of the Low Countries.” 

‘“The fj(m! Countries!” shrieked Jenkins; “does your 
Mu.jesty think I’d go to hanj/ place as was low?” and, tearing the 
cockade out of his hat, he loft the room. 

‘ “ 'fry and console our fiery ally, my good cousin. Don 
Pkdro BofriuiwioK ! it is now your turn, my friend. Titles I 
know you lieed not — prouder to be a member of the British 
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(,'ortcs than a Hj)anish Gramleo of.tlio first cImss, Jhit if you 
lieid not rank, perha[)s you may want, monoy ; your oyc.s ,say vos ! 
Ho, my troiisuro.r ! Pay to Don .Puniu) on tlio iiistant Ilvo 
humlrcal millions of reals.” 

‘That ,sum was immediately handed over to Hon ]’’iu)i:,o in 
Carlist six per cent bonds, sinned by tin; Baron iu'’, Haiiur,, 
whieli a butterwoman a,t Bourses a.n’reed to take. a,t the usual 
promium. 

‘The august ceremony was now concluded. Don Garros 
descending from the throne, the Count of Molina led tin; 
Prince of A,s'I'uuias up to it, and, saluting Charles tufi; 
Sixth, exclaimed “Long live the King!” ‘ 

‘Such of the courtiers as had hats wa,ved them tumultuously, 
and uttered the same loyal shout. And “Long live Cluirles the 
Sixth” every true hea,rt will say that loves the anti([ue glories 
and the future prosperity of Spain. 

‘I have no more, my dear Lord, to add. The Duchess of 
Olla-Pouriua provided a collation, which smacked so strongly 
of tlie national garlic that you need not wonder if my feelings 
' overpower me. 

‘ Parewell. With every sentiment of respect, 

1 ‘I am, 

t ‘ Your Lordship’s faithful, 

' . ■ . ‘Lancelot Greaves.’ ' 


SOLDIEEmG.i 

Beinc a universal chronicler, the late glorious victory of the ISth 
of JiuuF cannot, of course, have escaped the notict^ ol'd/r. J^vneh. 

J-le doesn’t mean the Battle of Waterloo — Heaven forbid ! — 
about which there has been as much bragging and vapouring in 
England ever since, as to turn any good Olirisitian .sick ; but tin; 
Erencii victory of the Cautera or Dahara just achieved liy a hhaiueli 
Colonel, who has made his name very famous in h.i.story. 

Having published a proclamation, .setting Ibrth tliat tlui h’reneh 
nation Ava.s the great centre of peace, religion, and civilisation, 
(all nations are in the habit of lying and s-waggtn-ing about (bem- 
selves in this way), Marshal Bugeaud, tlui Dnke of Lsly, 
invited certain Arabs, to whose lands and j)ro[)('rty ho had t.aken 
a fancy, to come in and yield them up. The Arabs vefvising, the 
‘ [J uly 26, 1S45.,1 
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lamous G(.)L(iN3^l Pejjhsier was sent to their village to persuade 
them with fire and sword. 

These poor Arab rogues, with their wives, families, camels, 
and horses, fled for refuge to a great cave in their district, which 
had often served them for a sanctuary in the time of the Turkish 
dominion. Here they used to remain while the tyi’ants were 
sacking their villages and robbing their fields; and when their 
masters had retired with what they could get, the Bahara Arabs 
came back to their houses again, and so lived on until the next 
Razzia, 

But the Turks were not so civilised as the French, as those 
poor rascals quickly found. Having retreated into their hole of 
refuge, the brave Colonel Pelissier put firewood at either end « 
of it, and then told them to come out and submit to his terms. 

These must have been hard indeed ; for the Arabs — ^with death 
before them, and a knowledge of the infernal butcheries, rapine, 
and cruelty of the French in Algeria for the last fifteen years ; a 
full knowledge, we say, that in the way of murder the leader of a ‘ 
French 7'aKwt-cohimn would stick at nothing — preferred rather to 
die than to come to terms. 

Then fire was lighted at the two ends of the cavern for two 
days, and eight hundred of God’s men, women, and children were, 
by Colonel Pelissier, stifled and murdered there. The whole 
of the tribe is exterminated ; and the French flag — the rainbow of 
liberty, as Beranger calls it — doubtless flaunts over the now 
quiet scene. 

The French have been so accustomed to razzias of late that 
they have found a glory in these successful forays, and bragged 
and boasted of the dexterity of murder and rapine which their 
troops have displayed in conducting them. It may have appeared 
a emitter of triumph rather than otherwise to Colonel Pelissier, 
who in the course of his duty has sacked and fired hundreds of 
villages ere this —murdered thousands of Arabs defending their 
pro])i'rty— and lioen rewarded and promoted for so doing ; it may 
iiave semned a famous opportunity to Colonel Pelissier to stifle 
a whole tribe of savages at once, and he may he looking out for 
his general’s cpaidettcs for this victory ; but the wholesale com- 
pleteness of this murder has been somehow too strong for the 
Fre.ueli gorge ; and Marshal Sohlt is actually made to say that 
be ‘ deplores and disapproves of it? 

’Che Freneh opposition journals, too, cry out in the strongest 
tenii.s of reprobation. ‘What will England, what will Germany 
say % ’ says itue ; ‘ the character of generous honoiu' which con- 
stitutes eiur strength with other nations must disappear.’ ‘ What 
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fi.il ant is this,’ crios another, ‘unworthy of the nohii^ fiml holy 
France of the 19th century, avIio combats heroically in tlu' Held, 
lint does not luassacro her eneinies. Ifow hence.fortli wall our 
UovernnH'.nt appear in the eyes of Europe ? ■’ 

‘The eyes of Europe’; that is what tliey are lookiiiir to. 
Ctracious IToavcn ! where does a nation’s vanity end 1 l leri', in 
presence of a crime before which men should hiile their heads for 
shame, in the bitterest abasement and self-humiliation, these men 
ask ‘what will Europe say! ’brag about their ^ geverou)^ //onaifr,’ 
and exalt ‘the nolde and holy Fra/me of tlw 19 /A contm'y P 
There’s something frightful in this blindness of concf'it. Whal; ,‘i, 
moment to boast of generous honour, and to lay idaini to nobleness 
* and holiness ! when a man should only be thinking of pity, and 
sorrow, and shame 1 

The same paper which contains the story of Peltssipji narrates 
a great English military achievement, which might humble onr 
pride a little, could it ever be supposed that the English nation 
possesses any. Two soldiers of the Foot Guards were flogged at 
Windsor for an act of gross insubordination. They refused to go 
to the black-hole when ordered ; and they had been ordered thither 
for refusing to strip themselves before the visiting surgeon, and 
undergo a public examination with sixty othfr nahrd mm. 

So, for pleading the common privilege of modesty, the savagt* 
military law, which would have exposed them like brutes, tied 
them up and lashed them like brutes ; and liaving glutted itself 
on their mangled and bleeding shoulders, se.nt them to hospital to 
he cured, and to he ready for fiiture service. 

Beyond a letter of complaint in the newspapers, this action 
caused no particular remark. The troops W( re marched to (dmreh 
next day to hear the Gospel preached to them, and went fchrougli 
their devotions with the same precision as tiny would go throng] i 
their parade. 

And we too take all occasions to boast of our civilisation ; and 
in matters of religion we consider that we arc ;i fa. va aired people, 
and AV(! admire and honour the glorious military pi’ofession in 
which a man’s duty is to commit murder, as at (Jaiiti'va., or to 
sulnnit to shame, as in Windsor barracks last week. 
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PUNCH TO THE QUEEN OF >Si:^AlN.' 

j^xo'usjij M'sKliiru, the liberty I’ve taken in addressinj::^ your 
Maje,si:y ; hut I belitivo I am not dismistied from Si>uin as yot, 
altl].uu_!r}j 2 juii nut allowed to cross the French Frontier any more 
tliau the Napolkons or the. elder BounuoNS. 

This lettc'r will Ine delivered by a Spanish gentleman, who Ims 
Ix'on living for some time in this country, and who lias conducted 
himscjlf wliilc hero in a manner so modest and praiseworthy that 
he deserves the love of us Britons, and merits the certificate of 
P'lmch. 

This being the home of the world, I am happy to state we 
have novfir accommodated a more honourable exile than the 
bearer. During his stay here he fomented no conspiracies ; he 
never railed at his successful rivals ; he did not weary our 
hospitality by endless recapitulations of his wrongs ; but bore his 
fat(i bravtjy and like a man. 

Madam, a bawling martyr (Like Me. James Silk Buckin(?,- 
IIAM, let us say) is worse than a criminal in the eyes of English 
society — ho is a bore j whereas a gentleman wlio liears his wrongs 
honourably merits our respectful sympathy, and a cordial hand- 
shake when he goes away. 

As the public Guardian, I liaVe had my eye on the Duke op 
ViOToitv: ; I lawe seen him surrounded by his companions of 
exile, pacing llogent Street, smoking like any other foreigner in 
distress. I shall never forget the day when I beheld him and his 
officers g!i.zing into a ham and beef shop, with a manly sadness in 
tludr eyes. I said to myself, ‘ That man eyeing yonder round of 
hec'f bus had a crown within sight ; he has gazed, without blench- 
ing, u])un ZuiM ALACAEEEGUY find a hundred battles; better still, 
he is now looking evil fortune in the face, and her frowns do not 
scare his honest soul.’ I pointed him out to Tittle P«'«cA, who 
was walking with me, and giving him a culf, said, ‘Tommy, 
renumilHu- thou hast seen a hero.’ Tommy thought he had only 
sipii a little sallow Spanish man. 

Madam, I have seen the General and his lady, whom Guards 
used t(» salute, and for whom cannons thundered welcome, creep- 
iitg round t!ui King in Hyde Park, in a seedy (as we call it here) 
('lajvaice. Snobs looked down on him from their splendid 
e(|ui})agi^s, mid grinning harlots covered him with the dust of their 
vdiei'Is ; and my remark to Mrs. Pivtich (who has been pestering 
1 [September IS, 1S47.] 
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me a deal this season about a carriage) was, ‘ Woman ! looh 
yonder, and humble your pride ; ami 1)0 content willi a. cab, wdum 
the DiKjiTEss OF VioTOiiY rides in a tcu-shilling lly.’ 

So ho leaves us; and as the Jofe I’olilico of Loudon, L have 
the hap])inoss of giving the Durm of VuJTonv a. eerlifnuite ol' 
good behaviour. ITe is retiirning to his Country and (i),uo('u, and 
with all my heart, M.'adani, I wisli him the enjoynumt oi' botii, 
I know what it is to meddle in family disputes, and those, of your 
Ma,jest,y arc of so delicate a nature that even d/rs. P-wndi he.rself 
declines to give an opinion about them. 

The person naturally to he considtcd undc'r the -jjresent alHict- 
ing circumstances is surely your venerable uncle, the Nai’OLEOjM 
of Peace. 

Is he not one of your nearest and most respected relatives % 
Do not he and your Mamma agree about the line of conduct you 
ought to pursue % Did they not kindly choose a husband for you, 
and give your dear little sister to her darling cousin ? 

It is quite clear, then, that you should follow the opinion of 
the Napoleon of i*’s. You must i-emember tliat Franco is the 
Natural Protector of Spain, as she is of every other country. 
Thus, she is the Natural Protector of Italy, of Poland, Otaheitc, 
ct(i. — and though she sometimes does not exercise this undoubted 
and amiable right, you must remember she waives it Avhen iiuion- 
venient to herself, and never drops it altogether. 

For instance, with respect to Italy — -there is no doubt that, at 
this present moment, the Natural Protector would come between 
the Pope and the Austrians, but for your Majesty’s obstinacy. 
How can the N.P. when you xdll'hQ so wayward ; when you will 
not submit to have your countiy pacified ; and when he is dis- 
tracted by family affairs, — give his undivided attention to mere 
politics? 

As for Spain — how anybody there can doxibt that Friuice is 
your N.P. I camiot think. Kemember what Louis XIV. did for 
you; did he not abolish the Pyrenees, and put the crown on your 
Majesty’s very head, by sending his grandson, your great-grand- 
papa ? Napoleon, you will say, turned out your grandpapa. Df 
course; because he was, as head of the French nation, your 
Natural Protector for the time being ; and in like manner your 
cousin, the heroic Duke of ANGOULfiME, restored ymii- dear Pa, pa,, 
because, although nobody particularly wa,nted him it wa,s not right 
to dismiss him without the previous consent t)f the N.lh 

And, in your own case, you must remark that the greatest 
trouble, misery, bloodshed, and misfortune have been, going on in 
your kingdom, because you, the Queen, will not listen to your 
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deal' Maiiuiui and your N.P. Do not ladiovc those people wlio 
say it is the wicked English who make these disputes. All, 
Madam, what can it matter to me and whether you or 

luiotlier are Queen % Whereas it does matter to your Mamma and 
N.P. who think yoiu- little sister better calculated for tlie place. 

Bo far I speak to your Majesty as a public character and a 
Qhieen: let mci now addres.s you in private as a young lady and a 
niece. Recollect what it is to be a relation of the N.P,, and to 
ofiend ill any way that good, kind man. I would be very sorry 
to ofiend such a cousin, I know. 

Look- — ^where is his cousin Charles? — ^where is his cousin 
Angouleme? — where is his cousin CondeI and who has got the 
money, my dear young lady ? Not one of those but did not 
dislike his good kind cousin, and misfortunes happened to every 
one of them, no doubt as punivshments, for being so undutifuL If 
he thinks that you had better take your pleasure, and have plenty 
of money and jewels, — why, why not listen to his experience, and 
fly in the face of your Natural Protector, 

No more at present from your Majesty’s devoted servant, 

Punch. 

Tli& Queen op vSpain, fmo^md hy 
Baluomero Esi’arteuo, Esq. 


LATEST FROM MEXICO.' 

The Blarney Castle has arrived at Liverpool. Her dates are 
from New York the Ibth, Boston the 16th, and the day previous 
from the seat of war. She brings specie to the amount of two 
millions of rupee, s, and files of the New York papers. The 
correspoudeiit of The Locofoco says — 

‘ General Growhy’-s division yesterday came up with the 
main Ijody of the Mexican force under General Oabanas, at 
Rionigo, where the New Orleans Picayime informs us that a 
severe engagement took place. Both parties won the victory and 
were repulsed with severe slaughter. Santa Anna was ]mesent 
in the action, in the course of which his head was shot off. He 
subsequently addressed a hm.rt- stirring proclamation to .the 
Mexic.an nation, in which he described the action of the 2*7th, 
^ [Novomlior 6, 1847.] 

[lu the, battle of the America -Mexico War, both parties claimed the 
victory.) 
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•which ended in the utter defeat of the Amoricaiis, wlios^j vnct(»Ty, 
howeverj cost them doa.r, . 

Immediately after their suecess they procc'edcid Lo e.vaetialo 
tlu! town, -w^hich they homharded the next day. 'fhe A,iiu'.ii(‘a,ii 
troops wnTc annihilated after a tritlinj; skirmish, in wliieli Santa 
Anna, lost his leg, -which 'was amputated on the H])ot, Isifore the 
retreat of tlic Mexi(iaiis upon Oacapulco. It is rciporicd that he 
has yielded the Presidency to (lENiiiUA'n Nos<yruos. 

‘GENi3]tA.rj WjiAcnPs hrigade is at Sangarhanzos, hotly 
pursued' hy the Mexicans, In this disaster tlu^ indefatigable 
Santa Anna was ■wounded severely, a cannon-ball from a, 
howitzer taking off hi.s right hand. From this place, after the 
operation, he wrote a pathetic appeal to the Mexican Senate, and 
complained bitterly of the cowardice of (tBNEKAL Pumuanillas, 
who was at Mossa Senhora de las Podridas, harrassing the Hanks 
of Majok Oowitch’s Alleghany Rangers, 

‘ CtEnkral Scott was uiiweU ; but it is not true that ho has 
been compelled to take Jalapa. Major Bung’s artillery is at 
Tododouos. a deserter from the enemy came, in yesterday, .He 
says that President Santa Anna receiv'ed a twenty-eight' 
pounder through his body, after ■whicb he r(,niewed the achion. 

‘ The bombardment of Los Leperos is 'not confirmed. Santa 
Anna received a congreve-rocket in the left knee there, and has 
ordained the formation of a similar cori)S. I shirt up, as the 
courier is going. 

‘ The Legion of Saint Nicholas, under O’Scraggs, performed 
prodigies of valour on both sides. Plunging into the thickest 
of the mel(ie at Pickapockatickl, O’Scraogs engaged personally 
with General Ragg, whose pocket-baudkerchief, after a severe 
struggle, he succeeded in carrying off. It has been bung up in 
the Cathedral of Mexico, amongst the other colours taken in 
the campaign. 

‘ In the engagement at Santos Ladroncs, so creditable to both 
sides, O’ScRAGG, whose Legion was then acting with the Ameritian 
army, had almost taken prisoner Santa Anna, wdio had both 
legs shot off by our brave homhardiers ; his silver snuff-box, 
however, was captured out of the Generars coat ]iocket, a.s he 
fled from a field where he had covered himself with so much 
glory. 

‘ Gaptain SoRAGGS used the smiff-hox on the last day of his 
brilliant existence, when he died the death of a lic.ro, being 
hanged before the American lines, to the delight of hotb. armies.’ 
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THE POETFOLIO.^ 


1. Viscount Pumicestonis ioII.E. /Ae Enolisii 
Amhassabor at Constantinople. 

STEEMED SIR, 

I have to desire that you will 
wait on the Grand Vizier and 
convey to his Excellency the senti- 
ments which actuate this Govern- 
ment with regard to the present 
position of the Ottoman Empire. 

You will state to the Grand 
Vizier that the line of politics pur- 
sued by the Sultan can by no means 
meet with the approval of this 
countiy. Reforms are needed 
in the administration and in 
the religion of the Ottoman 
Empire, the adojition of which 
you will urge with all the 
energy in your power. 

The spectacle of a Sultan 
surrounded by at least five 
hundred wives is odious to 
Europe, and unworthy of the present age of civilisation. Her 
Ma-ibsty’s Government blushes to have to acknowledge, post 
after post, the birth of Princes and Princesses of the family of 
AnmiL Mr!r>.iBEi) ; and as England has not the slightest preten- 
sions to control the actions of any state with which she is in 
alliance, you will point out to the Government of the Porte that 
His Imperial Highnes.s is at perfect liberty to select any one of 
his wives which he may prefer, but that he must send back to 
their parents the remaining four hundred and ninety-nine. 

TIjo religion at present professed by the Sovereign of the 
Turicisli Empire, and by a considerable portion of bis subjects, 
is, you will have the goodness to inform the Grand Imaum, an 

1 [May 13, 1348.] 

[Thackeray ill this pajicr caricatures the despatch, of Lord Palmerston 
addressed to Due dc Botomayor, the foreign minister of Spain, in -which he 
attempted to interfere witli the internal affairs of that po-wer. Two months 
later, Sir Henry Bulwer, the resident English minister at Madrid, Was expelled.] 
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('X])ln(l( (I KUpci’Ktiition, and an insult to the eivilisiitieii of .Euro})i\ 
It nuist no longer he allowed to exist in this quarter oi' the globe. 

You will therelbre request his Exeolleuey, on the ])art of tins 
Cloverniaeut, to siihseribe the Thirty-nine Artic.h'S as soon as may 
he; and also, at his earliest convenience, to learn the tJatechisni. 
The Mollah of Exeter, an English Bishop, will go out to conc.iiiate 
the 'I'urkish chsrgy, and will he Patriarch of (Jonsta,ntmoi)le. 

Eurther ndorms will he the suhjec.t of future coinmunicatioiis. 
Among these you may mention our dosin', tlmt the 'furkish 
Clovornnuint should establish Gas-lamps, Triiil by Jury, ’Wtjckly 
and Sunday N(;wspapers, Harvey Sauce, two legislative'. Ohambers, 
and the ''Ten Pound qualification for voting. 

1 am, etc., 

PUMICESTONE, 

Downing Street. 


To H.E. Sir C. GoosEoumn. 


tl. From the Guano Vizieu to II. E. the Englistt Ambassador. 

In the name of Allah ! Tlie Grand Vizier has recaiived tin.' 
('.haplet of roses from the Paradise of Downing Street. The 
eloquence of .PuMrcF4STONE sings out like a nightingale from 
amongst the flowers. It is sweet to listen to his music. 

But the nightingale, though sweet, is melancholy; and who 
does not know that there are thorns in roses 1 — they have pricked 
the fingers of the Grand Vizier. The notes of the British bulbul 
have made the Padishah sad in spirit. 

Why should he part with any of his wives 1 Let him who 
has too many sew them in a sack. The children of the Father 
of the Faithful will not be so costly to his country as ai-e the 
many rosebuds of the Joy-Gardens of Pimlico. 

The Exeter Mufti shall be welcome to the Iioly men of 
Constantinople. If Pumicestone Pasha will change his 
religion, the Grand Vizier will be baptized. If the English 
Mollah is constant, why should the Turkish Imaum be a rene- 
gade. Let them come and each have his say. If they brawl and 
quarrel too much, let either be accommodated with a bastinado. 

In respect of the other reforms proposed by Britannic wisdom, 
the Grand Vizier Avill I'espectfuUy ask — Are Britons the ordy 
possessors of beards ? Who is it that rules in his own house ? — 
Is it the lord of the house, or his neighbour? Pumicestone is a 
sage, but we too have sages. 
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Once, in the gardens of Delight, overhanging the Bosphoruis, 
the young prinoo SjioivOOB Kiiandee, son of the Liglit of the 
Universe, found the egg of a peacock, which he. took to the 
SuLTAMA Validk, the mother of the sovereign. '^Look, 0 
grandinother,’ said PiiiNOE SnuKOOK ; ‘ this outer surface that 
you sec is what they call a shell. Within the shell is a white 
slimy iluid, within the white a yellow yolk. I prick the liead of 
the shell with a j>in ; I place it to my lips, and suck in, and lo ! 
I withdraw the yolk and the white from the shell, and they slip 
down my throat.’ 

‘ 0 wise in thine own conceit ! ’ the Princess answmred. 



‘ Dost tliou teach thy father’s mother how eggs are eaten ? Lo ! 
T knew how to suck them before you earnest into the world ! ’ 
7\ud, chipping ht!r hands for Meseouk, the Chief of the Eunuclis, 
she hade him apjjly the bamboo to the Prince Shukooe,. 

Do Avo nob also know how to suck eggs, 0 Ambassador 1 So 
write to Pumlcestone Pasha, and bid him to operate on his own 
hen-roosts. Kabob Pasha. 

'fo tko Bkitjsu AmhassjIdob. 

III. Frem. Vjscount Pumioestone to H.E. Lord Tapeworm, 
at Peiersbiirg. 

You will have the goodness to communicate to H.E. Count 
Guocenofp the opinions of this Government upon some late acts 
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ol‘ Russian policy. They by no means meet with tlu; approval ol' 
Her }i Majesty’s aflvisers. 

The trciitiuent of Poland can iiover be looked upon by this 
<-,ount;ry but with feelings of indignation and pity. You will urge 
upon the Ooune.ils of his Imjuirial Majesty the instant nei;essity 
of clnuiging his method of udniinistcring the allaii's of i.hai. 
unhappy portion of bis empire. 

You will recommend H.I.M. immediately to recognise tlu.‘ 
independence of the Oircassian trilies, and to send to tliuiAMvi. 
Bey his order of St. Nepomuk of the. lirst class. 

It is the desire of this Government that Trial by Jury 
should be, immediately established throughout all the Russias, 
especially in the Oalmuck provinces of the Empire. The Tartars 
on the Chinese border imperatively require slate-roofed houses ; 
with thorough drains, and gas and water laid on. It would he 
'advisable to have a Methodist Meeting-house in their villages, 
and that the English system of pauper relief should he adopted 
throughout the Russian Empire. 

We would suggest to H.I.M. that a Window-tax would be an 
advantageous impost to levy on the Cossacks of the Ukraine, and 
that a Water-rate on the Don and Volga might conduce to tlie 
increase of his revenue. 

The uniform of the Preohajinsld Regiment cannot hut be 
highly displeasing to Hee Ma.iesty’s Government; the yellow 
coatee and pink breeches of that corps neither harmonise with the 
silver helmet nor the green moroccjo hoots which they wear. ‘ A 
great and august authority on Military Costume in England is 
anxious tliat changes should take place in tliis particular, con- 
sonant to the spirit of the times and the advance of freedom. 

The cut of the Emperor’s whiskers has been viewed in this 
country with tlie deepest grief. Instead of growing them over 
the cheek-bone, you will have the goodness to sugge,st to Ids 
Imperial Majesty the necessity of altering their direiition ; a 
portrait of a distinguished military officer is sent out for this 
purpose, to which PI.I.M. is earnestly invited to give his attention. 

The usage of the knout is not viewed by this country witli 
pleasure ; nor the practice of eating tallow-candles, in whicli 
some of the subjects of H.I.M. fatally indulge. It will be as 
well to abolish the knout, and to refrain from making use of dips 
in the manner described. 


The diiiuor hour of the Court of St. Pcterslmrg might la-, 
advantageously changed; the censorship of the Press ought to lu^ 
abolished ; the serfs ought to be represented in Pnrlianiciit ; the 
lares of the droskies in St. Petersburg diminished. Cas should 
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he Inid down in Siberia ; the Empress’s maids of lionoiir rednoed 
in nnmbri' ; London I’orter, Missionary Meetings, New Pojieemen, 
and Daily Papers shonld bo estaldisbed in all the prineijial towns 
of the Jhnpire, and it is very desirable that, the iniddle-e.lasses of 
St, Petersburg and Moscow should cat shoulders of mutton and 
l>aked potatoes (.m Sunday, instead of their present unwholesome 
meal of fish-oil and hemp-brandy. 

You will communica,to, to the above purport, with the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty. 

(Signed) Pumioestone, 

7t> H.E. Loni) Tapewoum. 


IV. From the Russian Mtntstee to the English Amba,ssadok. 

I have the honour to accuse the reception of Your Excel- 
lency’s letter, containing the proposals of His Excellency, Milor 
Pdmicestone, for the better regulation of this Empire. 

H.I.M. is profoundly touched by tlie interest which H.E. 
deigns to take in the affairs of Russia. H.M. is charmed by the 
modesty of a philanthropy so universal. There is no doubt but 
the English Empire is at present so happy that its statesmen 
have time to consider what will most conduce to the welfare of 
otlj or countries, and that all tlie rest of the world cannot do better 
than let the English manage for them. 

H.I.M. hopes that the state of the country will soon permit 
him to aholish the use of the knout, and at the same time desires 
to know when flogging will cease in the English Army ? 

H.I.IM. will not fail to have a Chamber of Peers, and a 
Chamber of .Commons for the regulation of the affairs of liis 
empire, as soon as his Imperial mind is convinced that hereditary 
wisdom of neocissity belongs to the nobility ; in the meanwhile lui 
is (^ontfiiit to select his owm Senate ; and without the noise and 
trouble of elections he can find Councillors as pure as Mu. 
Ati’wooi) and us wise as Colonel Sibthoep. 

H.M. will not enter into the other questioirs wliich are 
t(un*.lu'(l upon in H.E.’s agreeable letter ; hut H.M. cannot ent(‘r 
into reforms of his own states at this moment, so deeply is In' 
interested in the alMrs of Ireland — which, before all things, lie 
wishes to see tranquil. 

As soon as that country is quiet and industrious, His Majesty 
])lcdges himself that he wdll withdraw his garrisons from Warsaw ; 
that lie will grant a free press, to preach rebellion and inculcate 
the n,uLrd,er of the Government authorities. But, in the mean- 
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while, H.I.M. wibmits to Lorj-) Pumlouktunh thiit it is |)OHsi])le 
that (ivoii Eiia;]ish institutions are not suitalile to jill. eoiuiti’ies ; 
that (ivon against English Laws there are some ])eo|)le who (lom- 
plain, and wonld rei>el; and that H.T.’M'. tetils himsiill' strong 
enough for the present to manage his own a1fa.irs, witliou t the 
ohliging intervention of H.E. Viscount Pumickstonk. 

I beg your Excellency to accept the assurances of, etc., 

BaIION 


A DILEMMA.^ 

In consequence of the ill-treatment which Srn IT. Bulwek ex- 
perienced from the Spanish Government, ours retaliates upon that 
of Madrid hy depriving it of a resident English Minister. 

Will Me. Hume, or some other gentleman, have the kindness 
to tell dA. Ftinch which is su])posetl to Ixi tlie country that, in 
this case, is made to sutler? Is it Spain, or is it this (*ouutry ? 

If none Imt a first-class ambassador can transact our atl'airs in 
Spain, wliy send a second chop representative It is injuidiig 
ourselves to spite our neighbours. If, on the contrary, a secoiul- 
class man will do the work just as well as the greattvst and Itest 
paid grandee that ever wore stars and garters, why not always 
employ second-class men, and save the money? 

An answer, post paid, will oblige. 


V[Jini(?. 24, 1848.] 

[Thackeray uo clout)!, nieaiit a charffi! d’qfl'amis. '] 


MISCELLANEA. 


DISGUSTING VIOLATION OF THE EIGHTS OF 
PEOPEETY.i 

The Times .says : — 

■ On tl,» niglit of Friday, the 27ft December, a party of poaohere we 
diyoovered by four watchers on land of Sir Robert Peel ctilled TurTtr 
ABOUT PlEBD.’ 

The ruffians were secured, and, it is needless to say, ti-ansnorted 
The human mind turns away with horror at the idea of villains 
trespa.ssmg on Sm Eobidet Peel’s own .sacred and particiZ 
field. Wliat could the scoundrels purpose to do there 1 Was not 
the ground already occupiedT Could it he in better hands' 
Iheii puimshment will be a warning to other knaves • arid our 
admirable minister will henceforth be left unmolested on his own 
especial dcmiain. We hear that Sm Eobeet is going to l uiM 
castle on this property. o '- uuu a 


GENTEEL CHEISTIANITY.^ 

The dear delicious Court Cirmlar contains the followiiw 
announcement ; ^oimwing 

‘The Bishop of London held a confirmation on Maund.ay Thursdav 
of tlui j'lmnile nohility ami gentry, in the Chapel Royal, St. Jame.s\’ 
His Royal Higi™e,ss the Duke of Oamhriuge was present. Abmit 
tliiity oi the juveuile nobility and gentry wore confirmed. The PIai-i nr 
KiroH and tlie Countess of Jersey were among the nobility present.’ ' 

Wlio can .say the church is in danger after this? 

' [March 29, 1845.] a 
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MILITARY INTELLIGRiNTOF. 

Tmi .l']rai)oror of RuHsia has jnst made his grinulson, a, ynonj^ 
Priiioo of thr<^o months old, a Oolonol of tho, rnii)(‘ri:il (Inard. 

Two Cajdains liavo hoen appoint'd to assist tlio yonn^; oHioor ; 
Mns. Bibsici to dross Irim, and Mbs. 'I'unKBiiwri'Z to nnrso hijo. 

Tho riigiment has adopted the, uniform of the (.ioloiuil, viz;, 
loni;; petticoats, lace cap, and tho national ooc.kadc. 

They look splendid in this uniform : thougli it rather iin])cdos 
the movements of the troops on field days. 

Tlie field offi(‘,ers of the regiment ride in siiporh go-carts. 

A sjdendid service of silver pap-hoats has heou presented hy 
the C(jloneFs Ijuperinl Gra,ndmf)ther to the regimental mess. 

When the Colonel cuts his first tooth he is to he adv'juiced to 
the rank of Major-General ; when he is weaned he is to he made 
Tield-Marshal. 

A baton of barley-sugar is preparing for his Imperial Highness, 
and the devoted subjects of the Emperor say ho will mn,ke as 
good a Field -Marshal as a cei'tain endnent and Iloyal warrior, 
who enjoys the same rank in this country ; and who was seen at 
a late review reading the Orders off a paper on Ids saddle, and 
asking his AicUs-ck-camp ‘ What was to be done in!.vt V 


TREMENDOUS SUFFERINGS OF THE HOUSE- 
HOTH BRIGADE.^ 

Tfik papers have the following article : — 

‘Tun IlomsiaiJoim Buigaok— On tlio 1st of July tho. Ist Life Guards 
will ruai'cih from Rogent’s Park to Hyde Park ; the 2u(l Lile Guards from 
Hydi' Park to Wiml.sor ; and the Royal Hoi'so Guards from Windsor to 
Regent’s Park.’ 

Bless the gallant fellows, wherever they go ! Every Briton’s 
heart must kindle as he rea{ls of their heroie hardships and suhlinm 
gallantry. 


[July 12, 1845.] 
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Ll.liERAL EEWAPJ).' 


DWAED, EARL OF ELIvl^N- 
BOROUGH, has presented a 
fine sword to Bin Charles 
Nai'IEK, Governor of Scdiide, 
SiK Gharles’s own weapon 
being, no doubt, worn out 
in eiitting down tlie 
enemy at Hyderabad and 
Meeanee. 

As Ed WARD, Earl OP 
\ Ellenborouoh, thus gen- 
erously rewards the officer 
who gained his Lordship’s 
victories in India, let us 
hope he will pay a com- 
pliment to tliose who fought his battles at home. 

Lcnii.) Biidluiham is looking out for something handsome. 



I’ROMOTIOlsr Ji'OR BROUGHAM." 

On the night of the Addre.ss Brouoham made a Sjieech in tlic 
Lords so entirely foolish and unreasonable that it is said he is 
to he made a Duke. 


HUMOUIIS OF THE HOUSE OF COMITONS.'' 

'I'UEUK was a. good deal of fun in the House of Gomnums on Friday 
night, when the House sat late, and the members ha<l most of tlunn 
come, down idb'r dinner to be. present at the division. Ihxsr Mr. 
Law, tilt! Recordtir, had got an enormous brief, by way of sptieeli, 
and evi'ry now anil then, whilst ex 2 >ressing somt! vitr}' strong 
feelings, lie was obliged to refer With his eye-glass to his })a,]iers 
before h(‘ could linish Ins sentiment. The following is a spec.iimm 
of tile, honouralde gentleman’s siieech 

‘ 1 now give the liight Honourable Baronet this open intima- 
tion of my ojiinion, that when — that {Imng ity ivhere tJie deuce have. 
' [/Vpril a, LS4.').] - [January 31^ 1S46.] ^ [.April 26. 184.6.] 
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I (jot to now?) Let me remind the House, which i do iimst 
solemnly, that— that-— (//awy it, who's taken a}) niy spcdaele^ '!) 
Tlie principle of this ineasure is, I lioldly assert, to mislciid us 
to take ns we know not where. {There! J've last vn/ plan 
again: deuce take it, where ani I ?) 

‘ When I remember that the Act of Settlement.’ (Cries of Oh ! 
oh! oh I cheers (m.l kmghter, amid, vdiich the. Right llonaarahle 
Gentlenum sat down, completely settled.) 


SOHOLASTKk^ 

At this genial season of the summer holidays, when Howlanh 
recommends that children’s face.s should he washed witli lus 
kalydor, and little hoys are at home with papa, is it not hard tha.t 
the poor little rogue.s should he reminded of their coming ini.sery 
by advertisements such as the following ; — 

HAMi’STEAD-flEATJi Soiiooi,. - Mcssus. and (wpeef 

their yo%inf/ friends will rosunu' their studies on the 2(Ith iust. 

Expect their young frhmds ! Unfortunate litthi dears ! It is 
cruel to spoil holiday.s so, and in the midst of the midsuminer 
festivities to show our young friends the Hampstead Heatli rod 
hanging over them. 


A HOUSE AT THE WEST KNT).- 

SlR — I saw lately an advertisciment in the ^.’imes of a house 
to be let in a street leading out of a fashionahle scpiare in tin* 
West Enil. Rent, ddf) per annum. 

Wishing to re.si(le in tlie district which the rest of the nohility 
inhahit, and the price appearing moderate, I wrote to tlie 
auctioneer who advertised the house. 

He sends me hack a card to view a house situated in ■ , 
Silver Street, Golden Square. 

I inclose the card. Have I no remedy against a wnd.ch wiio 
insults me in this way ? 

Yotu’ obedient sei'vant, 

WlLHELMINA AmET.IA SXECCiS. 

” ■[August 2, 184fi.] 


* [August 2, 1845,] 
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DxiNGEEOUS PASSAGE.^ 

A SMALT, brandy-bottlf! was piekf'd up iii Fetter Lime last Aveek. 
It AViis quite empty, but eoiitained sm inscription in pencil, AAdiicli 
r;m :is tidlows ; — ‘Tlie CdeHty oinnilms was stramled off Tenqde 
.Iilv(iry ]>iisst',n"er lost ; great distress,’ This erciitcd quite 
ii aensatiun in the City, us the GeUrity had been due for soA'orid 
hours, iind it u’as well known she had not been hailed by any' 
body si Tice the, morning. It is supposed she flounden'd for some 
time among the rocks tluit lie scattered about the narrow straits 
in the dangerous channel of Fleet Street, but was extricated at 
liist by Policemmi 0 21, who is one of the old City craft. She 
reached the Bank, hoAAmTcr, in safety, about eight o’ldock, her 
passage from Fulham ha,ving been the longest on record. 


CAUTION TO TEADESMEN.2 

A i'’i'’.LLOAV calling himself the Honourable Mpw FitzClabenoe 
(ha, ha and representing himself as son of the Eight Honour- 
able Ti’iE Earl oe Auoklanu (1m, ha, ha!), residing at 4-1 
Carlton Cardens (ho, ho, ho!), has very nearly victimised some 
tradesmmi at Liver{)ool. From one he got a pair of spurs, from 
another a purse ; and ivho knows hut he might have got a horse 
for the spurs and a quantity of money for the purse, but that his 
career of infamy ivas, fortunately, cut short by the police. 

If the Liverpool vletvms of Mr. FitzClarence had taken tlie 
jirecaution of jairehasiug Peerage^ mid Court Guide, 

which ought to be on every counter, they would have seen by one 
glance that tluire is tm Honourable Mr. FitzOlartsnoe— that 
the Eaut. ot" AuoivLANd’s name is Eden — that there is no 41 
Carlton Gardens. And thus Vice would have been preimuted — 
by the simple purchase of au excellent and useful fomily work. 


HEEOIC SACEIFICE." 

Tlu' Marquis ILwy de la Pailleteeie, better known as 
Alex AN mil-: Dumas, bus given up his title and the crown of his 
anc.estors. 

1 [October 11, 1845.] [October 16, 1847.] •* [Marcb 11, 1848.] 
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WHxVr HAS HAPPENED THE 

MORNING CmiONIULN'r^ 

Wiiv has the poor (leaf old GhrovH ' so pociioally siih'c 
its ohaii"e‘!! . . . Bticiuise it is 'iooriiijmL — .liid. M. HtaiMji). 

TI-IE WOliST CUT OF ALIJ- 

liOUis-PiiiLLiPH, the Ex-Kint? turned out of France and seoriu'd 
hy all Europe, incurs the pity ot* Mu. Hisijakm. They say this 
cut up the Ex-King nwre than any (dher of his mishajis. 

OLD ENCLAN.D FOE EVEE.® 

'Though Monstkuu dk liAMAiiTiNU can sit tlirough a sitting 
of sixty hours, Citizen Anstky bfadcs himself to make a speecli 
against the 'Fnmehman, and to give him tAventy-four lumrs in. 
The money is posti'd at BuLnAMv's, and the um])ir('s will he 
named wlien found. 

THE EX-KINtl AT MADAME 1'USSAU;D\S.' 

The C1oLf^fT OF Nkuiluy 1ov(is miieh this (di'giint phuu' of 
entertainment. ‘ IrJ. R mds encor Cire^' he said yesterday, ndiile. 
examining hi,s own figure in wax. 

A SIMILPl" 

Lfoimj Rollin, detending his conduct in the. ( dmmhtw of Ileju'e- 
.sc'Titativos, said — ‘./c vionte .wr le Calmhr, pour .sanver la 
JNpvhliqUfd 

We n^ad, LKnrai, that tlun-e were three 
Who perished upon Oahmr}^ 

The om? — hut stay, that Naine Divine 
Thou would, st not (’.ouple, siu'c, with thine , 

And (jonvict knav<',s the other two — 

Bla,sph(nner, which of t}m,se are y<)u ? 

‘ [March 11, 1.S4S.] ^ •'[««(('.] 

[March 25, 1S48.] « [August ‘2(1, 1848.] 
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BY POPULAR AUTHORS 


Crown 8vo. 

‘J-’HIS SERIES comprises over four 
hundred vohmes in various depart- 
ments of Literature. Prominent among 
them is an attractive edition of The 
Works of Thackeray, issued tmder the 
editorship of Mr. Lewis Melville. It con- 
tains all the Original Illustrations, and 
includes a great number of scattered pieces 
and illustrations which have not hitherto 
appeared in any collected edition of the 
works. The Works of Charles Dickens, 
reprinted from the first editions, with all 
the Original I llustratmis, and with Intro- 
ductions, Biographical and Bibliographical, 
by Charles Dickens the Younger, and an 
attractive edition of The, Novels of Charles 
Lever, ilhistrated by Phiz and G. Cruik- 
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shank, have also a ^lace in the Library. 
The attention of book buyers may be 
pecially directed to The Border BMition 
of the Waverley Novels^ edited by M:r. 
Andrew Lang, which, with its large type 
and convenient form, and its copious illus- 
trations by well-known artists, possesses 
features which place it in the forefront of 
editions mm obtainable of the famous novels. 
The Works of Mr, Thomas- Hardy, in- 
cluding the poems, have also been added 
to the Three-and-Sixpenny Library. 

Among other works by notable con- 
temporary authors will be found those of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Rolf Boldrewood, 
Mr. H. G, Wells, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
Mr. Egerton Castle, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
Maarten Maartens, and Miss Rosa. Nou- 
chette Carey ; %vhile among the productions 
of an earlier period may be mentioned the 
works of Charles Kingsley, Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice, Thomas Hughes, and Dean 
Farrar ; and the novels and tales (^"Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Mrs. Craik, and Mrs. Oliphant. 
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THE 

WORKS OF THACKERAY 

lieprinh oj the First Editiotis^ with all the Original Illustratims, 
and with Facsimiles of Wrappers, etc. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Limited, beg leave to invite the 
attention of book buyers to the Edition of The WOitKS OF 
Thackeray in their Three-and-Sixpenny Library, which is the 
Gompietest Edition of the Authors Works that has been placed 
on the market 

The Publishers have been fortuirate in securing the services ot 
Mr. Lewis Melville, the well-known Thackeray Expert. With 
his assistance th?y have been able to include in this Edition a 
great number of scattered pieces from Thackeray’s pen, and illus- 
trations from his pencil which have not hitherto been contained in 
any collected edition of the works. Mr. Melville has read all 
the sheets as they passed through the press, and collated them 
carefully v,dth the original editions. He has also provided Biblio- 
graphical Introductions and occasional Footnotes. 

List of the Beries. 

•VOL. 

1. Vanity Fair. With 190 Illustrations. 

2. Tile History of Pendennis. With 180 

Illustrations. 

3,. The Newcoiiies. With 167 Illustrations* 

4. The History of Henry Esmond. 

5. The Virginians. With 148 Illustratioiis. 

6. Barry Lyndon and Catherine. With 4 

liluslrtuions. 

■7. ‘fhe Pans and Irish Sketch Books. With 

63 illustrations. 
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THACKERAY’S WORKS— 

VOL. 

8. Christmas ■ . Books -- ■■ M rs . Perkins's 

Ball: Our Street; Dr, Birch and his Yoim^ 
Friends : The Kicklerurys on ti-o? Rhine : The 
Rose and the Ring. 'With 127 Ilhistrations. 

9. Burlesques : From Cornhiir to Grand 

Cairo : and Juvenilia. With 84 Illustrations. 

10. The Book of Snobs, and other Contri-' 

butions to Fmuh. With 159 Illustrations. 

11. The Yellowplush Correspondence : 

Jeame.s’s Diary : The Great Hoggarty Diamond : Etc 
With 47 Illustrations. 

12. Critical Papers in Literature. 

13. Critical Papers in Art; Stubbs's CaleU” 

dar : Barber Cox. With 99 Illustrations, 

14. Love! the Widower, and other Stories. 

With 40 Illustrations. 

.15. The Fitz-Boodle Papers (including 

Men’s Wives), and various Articles. 8 Illustrations. 

16. The English Humourists of the i8th 

Century : The Four Georges : Etc. 45 Illustrations. 

17. Travels in London : Letters to a Young 

Man about Town : and other Contributions to Fimch 
(1845 — 1850). With 73 Illustrationis. 

18. Ballads and Verses, and Miscellaneous 

Contributions to Funck. With 78 Illustrations. 

19. A Shabby Genteel Story, and The 

Adventures of Philip. With Illustration.^. 

20. Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval, 

With Illustrations. 
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MACMI LLANOS 

EDITION OF THACKERAY 

SOiE OPTONS OF THE PRESS 

EXPOSITORY “An edition to do credit even to this 

publishing house, and not likely to be surpassed until they surpass it with 
a cheaper and better themselves.” 

WHITEHALL Never betore has such a cheap and 

excellent edition of Thackeray been seen.” 

ACADEMY. — “A better one- volume edition at three shillings and 
sixpence could not be desired.” 

GRAPHIC, — “111 its plain but pretty blue binding Is both serviceable 
and attractive.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC. — “An excellent, cheap reprint.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. — “The size of the books is handy, paper 
and printing are good, and the binding, which is of blue cloth, Is simple 
but tasteful Altogether the publishers are to be congratulated upon a 
reprint which ought to be popular.” 

GLOBE. — “ The paper is thin but good, the type used is clear to read, 
and the binding is neat and effective.” 

LADY^S PICTORIAL.— “ThQ paper is good, the type clear and 
large, and the binding tasteful. Messrs. Macmillan are to be thanked for 
so admirable and inexpensive an edition oi our great satirist.” 

WORLD. — “ Nothing could be better than the new edition.” 

BLACK AND WHITE. — “The more one sees of the edition the 
more enamoured of it he becomes. It is so good and neat, immaculate as 
to print, and admirably bound.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “This admirable edition.” 

LITERARY WORLD. — “The paper and printing and general get 
up are everything that one could desire.” 

ST. JAME^S “A clear and pretty edition.” 
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THE 

WORKS OF DICKENS 

Reprints of the First Editionsj with all the original Tlinstrationsj 
and with Introductions, Biographical and Bibliographical,, 
by Charles Dickens the Yownger. 

1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 
tratlons. 

3. OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illustrations, 

3. NICFIOLAS NICKLEBY. With 44 Illustrations. 

4. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 41 Illustra- 

tions. 

5. THE OLD CURIOSITY SliOP. With 97 

Illustrations. 

6. BARNABY RUDGE. W^ith 76 Illustrations. 

7. DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustotions. 

8. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 65 Illustrations. 

9. SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 44 Illustrations. 

10. DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations. 

SI. AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. With 4 Illustrations. 

12. THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

13. BLEAK HOUSE. With 43 Illustrations. 

14. LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations. 

1:5. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 1 5 Illustra- 
tions. 

16. GREAT EXPECTATIONS ; and HARD 

TIMES. 

17. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustra- 

tions. 
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MACMILLAN’S 

EDITION OF DICKENS 

SOME OPlMiOMS OF THE PRESS 

ATHENA’?.UM, — “Handy in form, well printed, illustrated with 
reduced re- productions of the original plates, introduced with bibliographical 
notes by the no’/elist’s son, and above all issued at a most moderate 
price, this edition will appeal successfully to a large number of readers.” 

SPEAKER, — “ We do not think there exists a better edition.” 

MORNING POST, — “The edition will be highly appreciated.” 

SCOTSMAN — “ This reprint offers peculiar attractions. Of a handy 
size, in one volume, of clear, good-sized print, and with its capital comic 
illustrations, it is a volume to be desired.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. — “The most satisfactory edition oS 
the book that has been issued. ” 

GLASGOW HERALD. — “None of the recent editions of Dickens 
can be compared with that which Messrs. Macmillan inaugurate with the 
issue of PickivkJi. . . . Printed in a large, clear type, very readable.” 

GLOBE, — “They have used an admirably clear type and good paper, 
and tlie bindiiig is unexceptionable. . . . May be selected as the most 
desirable che.ap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers ’ that has ever been offered 
to the public.” 

MANCHESTER “These volumes have a unique 

interest, for v/ith each there is the story of its origin.” 

QUEEN. — “A specially pleasant and convenient form in which to 
re-read Dickens.” 

STAR, — “This new ‘Dickens Series,’ with its reproductions of the 
original illustrations, is a joy to the possessor.” 
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Complete in Twenty-four Volu/nes. Cnmm ^vo, tastefully hound in 
green clothe gilt. Price (id. each. 

In special cloth binding’, flat backs ^ gilt tops. Supplied in- Sets onlv of 
24 volumes. Price £j\. 4 .?. 

Also an edition zoith all the 250 original etchings. In 24. volumes, 
Crezm Svo, gilt tops. Price 6s, each. 

THE LARGE TYPE 
BORDER EDUTON OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS 

KDITKl) WITH 

INTRODUCTOPy ESSAYS AND NOTES 

BY 

ANDREW LANG 

SUPPLEMliNTlNG THOSE OF THE AU'iTIOR. 

With Two JJimdrcd and Fifty New and Qnginal Illustrations by 
Eftiinmi Artists. 

B y the kind permission of the Hon. Mrs. IsIaxweli., -Scott, 
of Abbotsford, the great-granddaughter of Sir Walter, 
the MSS. and other material at Abbotsford were examined by 
Mr. Andrew Lang during the preparation of his Introductory 
Essays and Notes to the Series, so that the T3 order Edition 
may be said to contain all the results of the latest researches 
as to the composition of the Waverley Novels. 
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The Border Waveriey 

1. Waverley. With 12 Illustrations by Sir H. Rae- 

burn, R.A., R. W, Macbeth, A.R.A., John Pettie, R.A., 
H. Macbeth-Raeburn, D. Herdman, W. J. Leitch, 
Robert Herdman, R.S.A., and J. Eckford Lauder. 

2. Guy Mannering. With lo Illustrations by J/ 

MacWhirter, A.R.A., R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., C. O. 
Murray, Clark Stanton, R.S.A., Gourlay Steell^ 
R.S.A., F. S. Walker, R. Herdman, R.S.A., and J. B. 
Macdonald, A.R.S.A, 

3. The Antiquary. With 10 Illustrations by J. 

MacWhirter, A.R.A., Sam Bough, R.S.A., R, PIerd- 
man, R.S.A., V7. MTaggart, A.R.S.A., J. B. Mac- 
donald, A.R.S.A., and A. H. Tourrie:r. 

4. Rob Roy. With 10 Illustrations by R. W. MacBETH, 

A.R.A., and Sam Bough, R.S.A. 

5. Old Mortality. With 10 Illustrations by J. Mac- 

Whirter, A.R.A., R. Herdman, R.S.A., Sam Bough, 
R.S.A., M. L. Gow, D. Y. Cameron, Lockhart Bogle, 
and Alfred Hartley, 

6. The Heart of Midlothian. With 10 Illustra- 

tions by Sir J. E, Millais, Bart, Hugh Cameron, R.S.A., 
Sam Bough, R.S.A., R. Herdman, R.S.A., and Wal. 
Paget, 

7. A Legend of Montrose and The Black Dwarf. 

With 7 Illustrations by Sir GEORGE Reid, P.R.S.A., 
George Hay, R.S,A., Horatio MacCulloch, R.S.A. 
W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., H. Macbeth-Raeburn, and 
T. Scott, 

S. The Bride of Lammermoor. With 8 Illustrations 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart, John Smart, R.S.A., Sam 
Bough, R.S.A., George Hay, r.s,A., and PI. Macbeth- 
Raeburn. 

9. IVANHOE. With 12 Illustrations by Ad. LaLAUZE. 

.?o. The Monastery. With 10 Illustrations by Gor- 
don Browne. 

IS. The Abbot. With 10 Illustrations by GORDON 
Browne. 
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The Border Waverley 

12 . Kenilworth. With 12 Illustratioris by Ad. 

Lalauzk. 

13. The Pirate. With 10 Illustrations by W. £. 

Lockhart, R.S.A., Sam K.S.A., MRRiiiKR'f 

D:iCFCSli.E, W. S'J'RANG, LOt. KKART BOOLF,, C. j. HOJAIRS, 
and F. S, Walker. 

14. The p-ORTONES qe. Nigel, With lo iihistratioris 

by John Prttie, R,A., and R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A, 

<5. Peveril of the Peak. With 15 Illustrations by 
W, Q. Orchardson, R.A. John Pettie, R.A., F. Dadd, 
R.I., Arthur Hopkins, A.R.W.S., and S, L. Wood. 

!6. Quentjn DurwARD. With. 12 Illustrations by 
Ad. Lalauze. 

17. St. Ronan’s Well. With 10 liliLstrations by Sir 
G. Kkid, P.R.S.A., R. W, Macbeth, A.K.A., W, Hole, 
R.S.A., and A. FORESTIER, 

15. Redgauntlet. Wbth 12 Illustrations by Sir James 

D. Linton, P.R.I., James Orrock, R.L, Sam Bougm, 
R.S.A., W. Hole, R.S.A., G. Hay, R.S.A., T. Scott, 
A.R.S.A., W. Boucher, and Frank Short. 

19. The Betrothed and The Talisman. With io 

illustrations by } lERBERT DlCKSEE, Wal. Paoet, and 
J.. Le Blant. 

20 . Woodstock. ¥''ith lo Illustrations by W. Hole. 

R.S,A. 

2L The P'air Maid of Perth. With 10 Illustratioris 
by Sir G. Reid, P.R.S.A., John PET'm-;, R.A., R. Vv. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., and Robert Herdaian, R.S.A. 

22. Anne of GeIERSTEIM. With 10 'iilustratiou.s by 

R, DE Los Rios. 

23. Count Robert of Paris and The Surgeons 

Daughter. With lo Illustrations by W. HA'i'niooo.L, 
R.I., and W. B. WOLLEN, R.L 

24. Castle Dangerous, Chronicles of the Canon- 

gate, etc. WithioIllustrationsbyH.M..ACBE'i'U~RAE» 
BURN and G. D. Armour 
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The Border 'Waveriey 

SOME OPimOWS OF THE PRESS 

7'IMES. — “ It would- be difficult to find in these days a more com- 
pttent and sympathetic editor of Scott than his countryman, the brilliant 

vei'satik man of letters who has undertaken the task, and if any proof 
wanted either of his qualifications or of his skill and discretion in 
displaying them, Mr. Lang has furnished it abundantly in his charming 
Introduction to ‘Waveriey.’ The editor’s own notes are judiciously sparing, 
bur. conspicuously to the point, and they are very discreetly separated from 
those of the author, Mr. Lang’s laudable purpose being to illustrate and 
sjipjain Scott, not to make the notes a pretext for displaying his own 
critical faculty and literary erudition. The illustrations by various competent 
hands are beautiful in themselves and beautifully executed, and, altogether, 
the ‘Border Edition’ of the Waveriey Novels bids fair to become the 
classical edition of the great Scottish classic.” 

SFECTAlVJi. — “We trust that this fine edition of our greatest and 
most poetical of novelists will attain, if it has not already done so, the high 
popularity it deserves. To all Scott’s lovers it is a pleasure to know that, 
despite the daily and weekly inrush of ephemeral fiction, the sale of his 
works is said by the booksellers to rank next below Tennyson’s in poetry, 
and above that of everybody else in prose.” 

A 7 HEN MUM, — “ The handsome ‘ Border Edition’ has been brought 
to a successful conclusion. The publisher deserves to be complimented 
on the manner in which the edition has been printed and illustrated, and 
Mr. Lang on the way in which he has performed his portion of the work. 
His introductions have been tastefiil and readable ; he has not overdone 
his part ; and, wliile he has supplied much useful information, he has by no 
meaiis overburdened the volumes with notes.” 

AZOTES AND QUERIES. — “ This spirited and ambitious enterprise 
has been conducted to a safe termination, and the most ideal edition of the 
Waveriey Novels in existence is now completed.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.— all the many collections of tbs 
Yvaverley Novels, the ‘Border Edition’ is incomparably the most handsome 
.and the most desirable. . , . Type, paper, illustrations, are altogether 
admirable.” 

MAGAZINE OF ART. — “Size, type, paper, and printing, to say 
Eiotbing of the excessively liberal and charming introduction of the illustra- 
tions, maVe this perhaps the most desirable edition of Scott ever issued on 
this side of the Border. ” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. — “There is absolutely no fault to be found 
with it, as to paper, type, or arrangement.” 
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THE WORKS OF 

THOMAS HARDY 

Collected Edition 

1. TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 

2 . FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

3. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 

4. A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

5. TWO ON A TOWER. 

6. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 

7. THE WOODLANDERS. 

8. JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

9. THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

10. THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 

11. A LAODICEAN. 

12 . DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

13. WESSEX TALES. 

14. LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 

15. A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

16. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 

17. THE WELL-BELOVED. 

i8 WESSEX POEMS, and other Verses. 

IQ. POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT, 
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THE mrORKS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 

WESTWARD HO ! 

HYPATIA I or, New Foes with an old Face. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, “Last of the English.” 

YEAST : A Problem. 

POEMS : including The Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs 
Ballads, etc. 

THE WATER-BABIES : A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. With 
Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

GLAUCUS ; or, The Wonders of the Shore. With Illustrations. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or. First Lessons in 
Earth I.ore for Children. With Illustrations. 

AT LAST, A Christmas in the West Indies. With Illustrations. 
THE HERMITS. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 

PROSE IDYLLS, New and Old, 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS, 
ALi. SAINTS’ DAY ; and other Sermons. 

DISCIPLINE : and other Sermons. 

TPIE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons. 

GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

VILLAGE SERMONS, AND TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERMONS. 

THE WATER OF LIFE : and other Sermons. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 
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THE NOVELS 

OF 

¥. MARION CRAWFORD 

1. MR. ISAACS : A Tale of Modem India, 

2. DOCTOR CLAUDIUS : A True Story. 

3. A ROMAN SINGER. 

4. ZOROASTER. 

5. MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

6. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 

7. PAUL PATOFF. 

8 . WITH THE IMMORTALS. 

9. GREIFENSTEIN. 

10. TAQUISARA: A Novel. 

11. A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 

12. SANT’ ILARIO. 

13. A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S’ ROMANCE. 

14. KHALED : A Tale of Arabia, 

15. THE THREE FATES. 

16. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE 

17. MARION DARCPIE: A Story without Comment 

18. KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 
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THE NOVELS 

OF 

F„ B^tARION CRAWFORD 

19. THE CHILDREN OF THE KING. 

20. PIETRO GHISLERI. 

21. DON ORSINO. 

22. CASA BRACCIO. 

23. ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 

24. THE RALSTONS. 

25. CORLEONE : A Tale of Sicily. 

26. VIA CRUCIS : A Romance of the Second Crusade. 

27. IN THE PALACE OF THE KING: A Love 

Story of Old Madrid. 

28. CECILIA : A Story of Modern Rome. 

29. MARIETTA : A Maid of Venice. 

30. THE HEART OF ROME. 

31. SOPRANO: A Portrait, 

32. THE PRIMADONNA. 

33. TH'E DIVA’S RUBY. 

34. '‘WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 

35. A LADY OF ROME. 

36. ARPITHUSA. 
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THE NOVELS 

OF 

ROLF BOLDREWOOD 

1. ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life 

and Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold- 
fields of Australia. 

2. A MODERN BUCCANEER. 

3. " THE MINER’S RIGHT: A Tale of the Aus- 

tralian Gold-fields. 

4. THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. 

5. A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. 

6. A COLONIAL REFORMER. 

7. NEVERMORE. 

8. PLAIN LIVING: A Bush Idyll. 

9. MY RUN HOME. 

10. THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 

11. THE CROOKED STICK; or, Pollies Probation. 

12. OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 

13. A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN, and 

other Stories. 

14. WAR TO THE KNIFE ; or, Tangata Maori, 

15. BABES IN THE BUSH. 

16. IN BAD COMPANY, and other Stone.s. 
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By H, G. W-ELLS 

THE PLATTNER STORY : and others. 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS : and other Incidents, 
THE INVISIBLE MAN. A Grotesque Romance. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. A Story of a very 
Young Couple. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 

TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. 

THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
Came to Earth. 

KIPPS ; The Story of a Simple Soul. 

By A. E. W. MASON 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER. 
THE PHILANDERERS. 

MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 

By EGERTON CASTLE 
^‘LA BELLA”: and others. 1 “YOUNG APRIL.” 
MARSI-IFiELD THE OBSERVER. 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 

THE BATH COMEDY. ■ 

THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. Being a Memoir of 
Captain Basil Jennico. 

THE SECRET ORCHARD. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
THE GREATER GLORY. A Story of Pligh Life. 
MY LADY NOBODY. A Novel. 

GOD'S FOOL, A Koopstad Story. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. A Dutch Story. 
HER MEMORY. ) AN OLD MAID’S LOVE 
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THE NOVELS OF 

ROSA N. CAREY 

Y'/F.SrMl'N.STFJi GAXETTH.—" A clever ileliuoatov of character, po'^sossed of a 
reserve; of strencjlh in a uniet, easy, liowinK style, Miss Caie5' iiuver fliils to please a lavjpi 
class of readers.” 

A TA XDARD. — " Miss Carey has the gift of writing n.aturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conver-salions are sprightly and sharp.” 

LADY, — Mi.ss Carey'.s novels are alway.s welcome ; they are out of the common run" 
immaculately pure, and very high in tone,” 

Oysp 700,000 of tliese works ha¥e been pj’hitcd. 

1. NELLIE’S MEMORIES. SStli Thou.sand. 

2. WEE WIFIE. 40tli Thousand. 

3. BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 35 *. 

Thou.sancl. 

4. ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 28tii Thou- 

sand. 

5. WOOED AND MARRIED. 38th Thousand. 

6. HERIOT’S CHOICE. 27th Thou.sand. 

7 . QUEENIE’S WHIM. 32nd Thou.sand. 

8. NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 41st Thou.sand. 

9. MARY ST. JOHN. 27th Thousand. 

TO. FOR LILIAS. 26th Thousand. 

II. UNCLE MAX. 34th Thousand. 
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THE NOVELS OF 

ROSA N. CAREY 

Oyss? 700,000 of these mmk'& have besis. pvlsitedc 

12. RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 24th Thoa» 

sand. 

13. THE HIGHWAY OF . FATE. 23rd Thousand.: 

14. ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 40th Thousand. 

15. LOVER OR FRIEND.? 29th Thou.sand. 

16. BASIL LYNDHURST. 24th Thousand. 

i;. SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
27th Thousand. 

18. THE OLD, OLD STORY. 27th Thousand, 

19. THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 30th 

Thousand. 

20. MRS. ROMNEY and “BUT MEN MUST 

WORK.” 14th Thousand. 

21. OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 5th Thousand. 

22. HERB OF GRACE. 25th Thousand. 

23. A PASSAGE PERILOUS. 22nd Thousand. 

24. AT TPIE MOORINGS. 21st Thousand. 

25. THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 21st Thou- 

sand. 

26. NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER. 21st Thou- 

sand. 

27. THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 17th 

Thousand, 

28. THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HILL. i8th 

Thousand. 
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THE NOVELS AMD , TALES OF . 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With Ilhislratiuns by Kai k 
Gukenaway. 

HEARTSEASE; or, the Brother's Wife. New Edition. \¥ith 
Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 

HOPES AND FEARS ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster, 
With Illustrations by Herbert Ganpy. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE ; or, the Clue of Life. With Illustrations 
by Adrian Stokes. 

THE DAISY CHAIN ; or, Aspirations, A Family Chronicle. 
With Illustrations by J. P. Atkinson. 

THE TRIAL : More Links of the Daisy Chain. With Illustra- 
tions by J. P. Atkinson. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE ; or, Under Wode, under 
Rode. Two Vols. With Illustrations by IIekbekt Gandy. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER ; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
With Illu.strations by Marian Huxley. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. With Illustra- 
tions by Adrian Stokes. 

THE THREE BRIDES. With Illustrations by Adrian Stokes. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES : A Faded Photograph. With Illustra- 
tions by Adrian Stokes, 

THE CAGED LION. With Illustrations by W. J. Hknnessy. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. With lilu.strations 
by W. J. Hennessy. 

THE CPIAPLET OF PEARLS; or, the White and Black 
Ribaumont. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 

LADY HESTER ; or, Ursula's Narrative ; and THE DANVERS 
PAPERS. With Illustrations by Jane E. Cook. 

MAGNUM BONUM ; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. With lilustr;-.- 
tionsby W. J. Hennessy, 

LOVE AND LIFE : an Old Stoxy in Eighteenth Century Costume. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Henne.ssv. 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. A Story of the Captivity of Mary 
of Scotland. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 

STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Vis- 
countess of Bellaise. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennes-SY. 
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THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. With Illustrations by 
W. J. Hen N ESS Y. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS ; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beecbcroft. With Illustrations by W, J. Hennessy. 

CHANTRY HOUSE. With Illustrations bv W. J. Henkessy. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. With Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. 

BYWORDS. A collection of Tales new and old. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 

MORE BYWORDS. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING; or, Three Seventh Years Two^ 
Centuries Ago. 

THE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. With 
Illustrations. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. With Illustrations by J. B, 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE : A Story of the Last Crusade, 
With Illustrations by Adrian .Stokes. 

TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. With Illustrations by- 
W. }. Hennes-sy. 

THAT STICK. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK IN A HAMPSHIRE- 
VILLAGE. 

GRISLY GRISELL ; or. The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. A Tale 
of the Wars of the Roses. 

HENRIETTA’S WISH. Second Edition. 

THE LONG VACATION. 

THE RELEASE ; or, Caroline’s French Kindred. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 

THE TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. Second 
Edition. 

COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 

MODERN BROODS ; or, Developments Unlooked for. 

STROLLING PLAYERS ; A Harmony of Contrasts. By C, M 
Yonge and C. R. Coleridge. 
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W orks by Mrs. Craik 

Olive: A Novel With Illustrations by Cl 
Agatha’s Husband:- A Novel. With Ilkistations by 
Wai,tf,r Crane. 

The Head of the Family:. A Novel With Illustratiom 
by Wai am Crane. 

Two Marriages. 

The Laurel Bush. 

King Arthur; Not a Love Story. 

About Money, and other Things. 

Concerning Men, and other Papers. 

Works by Mrs. Oliphant 

Neighbours on the Green.. 

Kirsteen : the Story of a Scotch ■ Family Seventy 'Years Ago. 
,A. Beleaguered City : A Story of the Seen and Lho Unseen. 
Hester : a Story of Contemporary l.ife. 

He- that Will Not when He May. 

The Railway Wlan and his Children. - , 

The Marriage of .Elmor, 

Sir Tom. 

The Heir-Presumptive and, the Heir- .Apparent. 

A Country Gentleman ani his Fairaly. 

A Son ■ of the Soil. 

The Second-.Son. 

The Wizard’s Son : A Novel 
Lady .William.- : 

Young Musgrave, 
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The Works of Dean Farrar 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey 
THE FALL OF MAN ; and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD, with other Sermons. 
'HN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH." Sermons on Practical 
Subjects. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATFIA ; or, the Amelioration of the World. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT : a few last words on Christian 
Eschatology. 

SERMONS & ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN AMERICA. 


THE WORKS OF 

Frederick Denison Maurice 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 
In six vols. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHE.S. 
CHRISTMAS DAY : and other Sermons. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF the OLD TESTAiVIENT. 
THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 

THE FRIENDSPIIP OF BOOKS : and other Lectures. 

THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. Deduced from trho 
Scriptures. 

THE ACTS OF . THE APOSTLES. 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ; or, Hints to a Quaker re- 
specting the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances of the 
Catholic Church. 2 vols. 
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By J, ' H. SHORTHO0SE 

JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. 

SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past an<l of the Present , 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 

THE COUNTESS EVE.- ■ 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. ■ 

BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. . 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

THE CONQUEROR. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VINK. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

By HUGH CONWAY 

A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

■ ; . By W. CLARK RUSSELL , ; , 

MAROONED. 

:'By ANNIE . KEARY - 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 

CASTLE DALY : the Story of an Irish Home thht) 

years ago, 

JANET’S HOME. 1 OLDBUllY. 

A DOUBTING HEART. 

THE NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. 
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By THOMAS HUGHES 
TOME BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES 

BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, AND BATTLES. 

' By MONTAGU WILLIAMS 
LEAVES OF A LIFE. | LATER LEAVES. 
ROUND LONDON. 

By E. WERNER 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

By W. E. NORRIS 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

The Works of SHAKESPEARE 

VICTORIA EDITION. In Three Volumes. 

Vol. L Comedies. Vol. 11 . Histories. Vol. Ill, Tragedies. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 

NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER 

With all the Original liUislrations. 

1. HARRY LORREQUER. Illustrated by Phiz. . 

2. CHARLES O^MALLEY. Illustrated by Phiz. 

3. JACK HINTON THE GUARDSMAN. Iliustra» 

ted by Phiz. 

4. TOM BURKE OF OURS. Illustrated by Pl-HZ. 

5. ARTHUR O’LEARY. Illustrated by G. Cruik- 

SHANK. 

6. LORD KILGOBBIN. Illustrated by LUKE FiLDES. 

By W. WARDE FOWLER 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 

MORE TALES OF THE .BIRDS. IliiLstrated. ^ 
SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 

- By FRANK BUCKLAND 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. Oias- 

trated. In four volumes : 

First Series — Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frog.s, Monkeys, etc. 
Second Series — Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cals, Engles, Hedge- 
hogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 

Third Series — Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises. 

Fourth Series — Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful 
People, Salmon, etc. 
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Works by Various Authors 

Sogan., M.F, 

FlitterSj Tatters^ and tlie Counsellor 
Sho Mew Antigone ■' 
l&sao-iiee of Father Healy 

Ganon ATKINSON. — The Last of the Giant Killer® 

“ — Play hours and Half-Holidays ; or, farther Experieaeoi 
of Two Sohoolboys 

SiK S. BAKER. — True Tales for my Grandsons 

R. H. BARHAM.—The IngoMsby Legends 

Rev. R. H. X). BARHAM.— Life of Theodore Hook 
BLENNERHASSET and SLEEMAN. — Adventures in Mashona- 
land 

LANOE FALCONER.— Oeoilia de Hoel 

W. FORBES'MITCHELL. — Beminiscences of the Great Mwtmy 

Rev. J, GILMORE.— Storm Warriors 

MARY LINSKILL.— Tales of the Horth Biding 

S. R, LYSAGHT.-^The Marplot 
— — On® of th© Grenvilles 

M. M‘LENNAN, — MucMe Jock, and other Stories 
G. MASSON.— A Compendious Bictionary of the Preach 
Language 

Major GAMBIER PARRY.— Th© Story of Dick 
E. C. PRICE.— La th© Lion’s Mouth 
Lord REDESDALE.— Tales of Old Japan 
W. C. RHOADES.— John Trevenaick 
MARCHESA THEODOLI.— Under Pressure 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE,— The Three Clerks 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD.— Bichard Savage 
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ENGLISH 

MEN OF LE ITERS 

Edited BY JOHN MORLEY. 

Arranged in 13 Volumes ^ each containing the Lives of three Authors . 

I Chaucer. By Dr. A. W. Ward. Spenser. By Dto 
Church. Dryden. By Prof. Saintsrury. 
n. Milton. By Mark Pattison. Goldsmith. By W. 

Black. Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. 
in. Byron. By Professor Nichol. Shelley. By J. A. 

Symonds. Keats. By Sidney Colvin. 

IV. Wordsworth. By F. W, H, Myers, Southey. By 
Prof. Dowden. Landor. By Sidney Colvin. 

V. Charles Lamb. By Canon Ainger. Addison. By 
W, J, CouRTHOPE. Swift. By Sir Lesi.ik Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

VI. Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Burns. By Principal 
Shaxrp. Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. 

VIL Hume. By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. Locke. By Tiios. 

Fowler. Burke. By John Morley. 

VIII, Defoe. By W. Minto. Sterne. By H. D. Traill. 
Hawthorne. By Henry James. 

IX Fielding. By Austin Dobson, Thackeray, By 
Anthony Trollope. Dickens. By Dr. A, W. 
Ward. 

X. Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. Carlyle. By Professor 
Nichol. Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. 

. XI. Sydney. By J. A. Symonds. De Quincey. By 
Prof. Masson. Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
XII. Pope. By Sir, Leslie Stephen, K.C.B.' Johnson. 
By Sir Leslie Stephen, ICC. B. Gray. By Edmund 
, . Gosse. 

XIII, Bacon. By Dean Church. Bunyan. By j. A. 
Froude. Bentley. By Sir Richard Jebb. 



the globe library 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6i;/. each. 

Th volnnn-^ marked M an asterisk \*) are also issued in limp leather, 

^ ■ ivith ittll gilt back and gilt eages. ^ 5 j . net each. 

*^Bosweirs Life of Johnson. With an Introduction by 

'■^Bnm?rComplSe Works. Edited from the best Printed 

and MS Authorities, with Memoir and Glossarial Index. By A. Smith. 

*The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by Alfred 

^ W Pollard, H.F. Heath, M.H.L1DDEIX, and W. S.McCormict^ 

^CowperV Poetical Works. Edited, with Biographical 

RowSnCmsoef IdkedXVe original Edition, with 
a Bioeraphical Introduction by Henry Kingsley, F.R.G.S. 
#Dryden’s Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

V • 4 T^vfc: Notes bv w. D, Christie, M. A 

‘Th^'ISfary of JoL Evelyn. With an Introduction and 

FrorsL’i^s"ch^orTes’.”Transl^ed“^:; Lord Bnanens. 

.Go1dstuih% msTelSeous Worts. With Biographical 

Ho“Re£e"ln#^^ Prose, with Io«roductio^ 
Stag Si, No.es, «.d Max. By J. Lonsdale, M. A., and 

•T& ''poetical Worts of John Keats. Edited, with 

Innoducao„andN«.hyW,rUAM 

Morte Darthu . T<ihle The Original Edition of Caxton, 

Noble Kn%hts of 

revised for modem use. Witn Professor Masson. 

*Milrtr’l PoSi Works. Edited, with Introduction, 
^he Diarrof Samuel Pepys. With an IntroducUon 

.Popt'f Poe’iioaf wSs®." Med. witli Notes and Intro- 

.Sif l^aftr'scotf worts. Edited, 

Introduction and Notes. Edited bv W. G. 

"Shakespeare s Comple , 

LLAEiv, M. A, V Edited from the Original 

anfSSts^hb Gtai^ry. by R. —^and^n 
^TeSrvson’sPortSl Works. , [Also in extra doth, gilt 



ILLUSTRATED 

STANDARD NOVELS 

Cvovirn Svo, Cloth Elegant, gilt edges (Peiieock h’dition). 

3 if. each. 

Also issued in ornamental cloth binding, a.?. 6il each. 

By JANE AUSTEN 

With Introdtichons by Austin Dobson, and Ubistrations bv 
Hugh Thomson and C. E. Brock. 

Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park. 

Sense AND Sensibility. Northanger Abbey, , 
Emma. and Persuasion. 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER 

With Illustrations by C. E. Brock and H. M, Brocic. 

The Last of the Mohicans, With a General In-, 
troduction by Mowbray Morris. 

The Deerslayer. I The Pioneers. 

The Pathfinder. | The Prairie, 

By MARIA EDGEWORTH 

With Introditctimis by Anne Thackeray RrrcHifK, and Him- 
trations by CHRIS Hammond aiui Carl ScwLOiuSSiC'R. 

Ormond. Helen. 

Castle Rackrent, and Belinda. 

The Absentee.- F-akemPs Assistant, 

Popular Tales. 

By. CAPTAIN, MARRYAT 

With Introductions by a AYID HannaY, niustyntions by 
H. M. Brock, J. Ayton Symington, Fred Peokam, F, H. 
Townsend, H. R. Millar, and E. j. Sullivan. 

Japhet IN Search 'OF 'I Jacob -Faithful. 

A Father, j Peter Simple. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

STANDARD NOVELS:' 

By CAPTAIN MARRY AT —cmtinued. 

Midshipman Easy. The Pirate, and The 

The King’s Own. Three 'Cuiters. 

The Phantom Ship, Masterman Ready. 

Snarley-ygw. Frank Mildmay. , 

Poor Jack. Newton Forster. 

By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

Wiik Introduciiofts by George Saintsbury, and Illustratims 
by H. R. Millar and F. H. Townsend. 

Headlong Hall, and Gryll Grange. 

Nigpitmare Abbey. Melincourt. 

Maid Marian, and Misfortunes of Elphin 

Crotchet Castle. and Rhododaphne. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 

Westward Ho ! By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated by 

H. M. Brock. With Introduction by Charles Whibley. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. By ^Iichael Scott. Illus- 
trated by J. Ayton Symington. With Introduction by Mow- 
bray Morris. 

Aknals OF THE Parish. By John Galt, Illustrated 
By C, E. Brock, With Introduction by Alfred Ainger. 

Sybil, or Ti-ie Two Nations, etc., , By Benjamin 

Disraeli. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With Introduction by 
H. D. Traill. 

Lavengeo. By George Borrow. Illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan. With Introduction by Augustine Birr ell, K.C. 

Adventures OF Haj ji Baba of Ispahan, By James 

MORIER. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. With introduction by 
Lord Curzon. 
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THE NEW CRINFOED SERIES 

Crown Svo, Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges, gs, (uL per vohmie. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. With Pr<ifrice by Anne 

Thackeray Ritchie and lOO Illnstrations by IliuTh Tliomson. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With x-82 Tllwstrations by 

Hugh Thomson, and Preface by Austin Dobson. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. Introduction 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and lOO Illitstjations by ilugli Thomson. 

Gulliver's Travels. With Introduction by Sir Henry 

Craik, KC-B., and loo Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

The Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood. With 

Preface by Alired Ainger, and 130 Illustrations by C. E. Brock, 

Sheridan’s The School for Scandal and The Rivals. 

Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. With Introduction by A. Birrell, 

Household Stories. By the Brother.^ Grimm. Translated 
by Lucy Crane. With Pictures by Walter Cmne. 

Reynard the Fox. Edited -by J. Jacobs. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Frank Calderon. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Outram 
Tristram. With Illustrations by H. Railton and Hugh Thom.son. 

Coridon’s Song; and other Verses. With Introduction by 

Austin Dobson and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

The Fables of .^sop. Selected by Joseph Jacobs. Illus- 
trated by R. Heigliway. 

Old Christmas. By Washington Irving, With Illus- 
trations by R. Caldecott, 

Bracebridge Hall. With IllustratiofiS'by R. Caldecott. 

Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

With 50 Illustrations and a Preface by George IT. Bouglitou, A.R.A. 

The Alhambra. With Illustrations by J. Pennell nrsd 
Introduction by E. R. Fennel!. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


J. I'&nMBR, PBINTEB, CAMllkH.GK. 
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